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Report of the National Council 


Vokume LXXX Number 42 


THE 


GREGATIONALIST 


Boston Thursday 17 October 1895 








HON, NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 


Moderator of the Ninth Triennial Congregational Council. 


CONGRATULATE the Congregational churches of the United States on the great success which has attended 
their Ninth Triennial National Council. If any doubts existed before as to the expediency of this organization, 
they have certainly been dispelled by the ability, wisdom, breadth and deeply religious spirit which has characterized 


its deliberations and conclusions.—Mr. Dingley’s verdict on the Council. 
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The Congregationalist’s 1896 Premium Plan 





A REMARKABLE 
OFFER 


renewa 


Free Until 
Jan., 1896 


Social Evolution, by BENJAMIN KIDD. 

Outlines of Social Theology, by Pres. Wi enaeel 
De WITT HYDE. 

Great eehemnases of the Church, by Kev. 
U.CL0 ,D. 0., and Mrs. JOSEPHINE A. B. 
Seonnow. 

Doctrine and Life, by Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 

Christ of Today, by Rev. GEORGE A. GORDON, 

The Preacher and His Place, by Rey. DAVID 
H, GREER, D D. 


Our Tighe With Fommacy, by Rev. CHARLES 
. PARKHURST, 

snannienin santente ig w ALICE MORSE EARLE. 

Bird’s Calendar, by H. E. PARKHURST. 


‘There are hundreds of books which come within the scope of our offer. 
logue of any publisher. We suggest a few recent publications, any two of which will be sent, postpaid, as above provided. 
x LIST BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 


he Golden Book of Coleridge, edited with, balan: / Begs of Auld Lang Syne, by Ian Mac- 


It has been our custom for many years to offer to old subscribers some attractive 
premium in return for their interest in securing a new name to send with their own 
l. Tastes differ, and what pleases one cannot please all. 
one can be suited, and the new subscriber as well as the old will receive the benefit of our 


PREMIUM PLAN 


One renewal and one new subscription with $6 secures the paper for one year to both, and any TWO $1.25 
or $1.50 Books (your own selection); papers and books sent postpaid. An additional book for each additional new 
name. Or, if you prefer, we will send one set of Palestine Pictures as a premium for one new name. 


N. B.—The only exceptions to the above proposition are occasional publications which are not 
handled through regular trade channels (subscription books, etc.) and books published abroad. 


We send the paper for the rest of 1895 free to new 1896 subscribers, therefore secure 
your new name and forward with your own renewal at once. 


introduction by STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
A Study of Death, by H&NRY MILLS ALDEN, 


; Washington in Lincoln’s Time, by NOAH ane ype ‘of the Moss-t age, by 8S.R. CROCKETT. 
A Agee Book of Profitable Tales, by EUGENE 
1E 


| BROOKS. 

English Sante. Eeostera, and Kings, by Don- 
ALD G, Mire 

cunihtaaattinar on Painting, by JOHN LA 


ache My Lady Hebets, by MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
College Girls, by ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. 

A Bachelor’s Christmas, by ROBERT GRANT. 
Two Littie Pilgrim's Progress, by FRANCEs 


Constantinople, by MARION CRAWFORD. 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 
Story of the Pilgrims, by Rev. MORTON DEXTER. 





From the Memoirs of re h i emmaedl of France, 
by STANLEY J. WEYM 





FOR 1896. 





Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by IAN Mac- 


Adventures of Captain Morn, by FRANK 


The Lilac Sunbonnet, by 8. R. CROCKETT. 
If you wish higher cost books add to your eee Sai the tlie in cash between $1 50 and the retail price of the book. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


This year every 







Make your selection from the cata- 
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Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s Books 


Silent Times. 

A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
$2.50. 

Making the Most of Life. 

A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 
worthy living. 16mo, cloth, white back, gilt 
top, $1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1 25; 
levant morocco, $2.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 
Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1 00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
$2 50. 
Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 
Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged 
by Evalenal. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental bind- 
ing, with portrait, 75 cents. 


The Building of Character. 


16mo, cloth, white back, oo top, $1.00; white 
and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, 


$2.50. 
Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 
16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; 
flexible levant, fall gilt, $2.50. 


The Hidden Life. 


l6mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, Catalogues sent free 
upon application. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories, 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established, 1855. 
3 East l4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass ; New York, N. 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 1 Ye paged 
Agency Manual free. EV8RETT O. Fisk & CO, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 
For the bigher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. oe eneged Le general my of study; 


also, preparator 
Bept. 11, 1895. Apply 4 Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prinet. 
, Bradford, 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 

toqes in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
ouse pupils — to twent Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDER ‘HILL, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETT-, ROSTON. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fagtten, Director, 










giving full information. 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 


ps pap ynioe LS ripbatabaig’ A 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


e (Literary and , Reading Circle Cc 








Scientific 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 


S industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National! Life. 
ci. Why not supplement your desultory read- Cc 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
winter? Chautauqua offers a_ practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 
JOUN H. wor Dew re oe, N.Y. 





it. oval & C0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Under the Old Elms. 
By Mary B. CLaFiin. Photogravure Fr >n- 
tispiece. 16mo, $100. 
Reminiscences of Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson, Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
and others. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the 
Stage. 

By C. E. L. Wincate, Managing Editor of the 
Boston Journal. Fally illustrated. 12mo, 
$2.00. 

Contains an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation relating to Ellen Tree, Mrs. Sidduns, 
Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses who 
have identified themselves with “Juliet,” 
‘* Beatrice,” ‘‘ Cleopatra,” etc. It serves asa 
running history of the Eoglish stage im one 
of its most interesting phases. 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Em- 
pire, 1776-1850. 
New Edition, fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
An autobiographical account of one of Na- 
poleon’s Body Guard. 


Cuore. 
By Epmonvo be Amicis. Illustrated Editi>n. 
8vo, $1.50. 

An Italian schoolboy’s Journal. The present 
new edition contains twenty-one characteristic 
full-page cuts, the work of clever Italian art- 
ists. In this newand attractive form “ Cuore”’ 
will have additional interest for the school- 
boys of America. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company's 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Life of Hans Christian An- 

dersen. 

A most interesting biography of the famous 
story-teller by R. Nisser Barn. With por- 
trait and pictures from original drawings by 
Hans Andersen. $3.50. 


Battles of English History. 

By. a well-known authority on military his- 
tory, H. B. Grorae, M.A., Fellow ot New 
College, Oxford. With numerous plans. 
$2.00. 


The Secret of an Empire. 
Vol. II., Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French of PIERRE DE 
Lano by Helen Hunt Johnson. With por- 
trait. Uniform with ‘‘The Empress Eugé- 
nie.” $1.25. 


The Stories of the Wagner 
Operas. 
By Miss H. A. Gurrser. With portrait of 
Wagner and eleven full-page illustrations. 
$1.50. 


The Spirit of Judaism. 


By JosEPHINE LAzArRus $1.25, 

| This timely and important contribution to the Jewish 
question will be read with deep interest by thoughtful 
persons of whatever religious faith. 


Our Common Speech. 


By Giupert M. Tucker. $1.25. 


A series of papers on the proper and present use of 
he English ianguage sure to prove helpful to all in- 
terested in our mother tongue. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Miss Grace of All Souls’. 


By WM. Epwarps Tiresvck, author of ‘“ Dor- 
rie,” ‘St. Margaret,”’ etc. $1.25. 


Lilith. 
By GrorGe MACDONALD, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Falconer,” ‘* Phantastes,”’ etc. $1 25. 


The Way of a Maid. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN Hinkson, author of “* A 
Cluster of Nuts,” ‘‘Cuckoo Songs,’’ etc. 
$1.25. 


Fettered Yet Free. 


By Annie S. Swan, author of ‘ The Gates of 
Eden,” etc. $1.25. 


The Little Huguenot. 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘ The Impreg- 
nable City,’ etc. 75 cents. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


5th ak Cor. 21st St., New York. 


HARVEST HOME AND THANKSGIVING. 


Hull’s Program, Volume 2, No. 1. 


~ A choice original Autumnal Service. Songs, Recita- 
tiens, etc. Price, 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen, or $4 00 per 
hundred by mail postpaid. Specimen Copy 5 cents. 


— 8END ALSO FOR A COPY OF — 
MANY LITTLE VOICES. 
~ Itis full of choice new music and attractive exercises 


for the Little Ones of the Sunday School. $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy 35 Cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC. 


' By Rev. MARK Guy PEARSE. Arranged as a Service 
ef Song for Temperance Societies, Young People’s Meet- 
ings, etc. Price, 12 cts. each; $1.20 per doz. 


MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 


with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts.each; 50 
ets. per doz., by mail; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 B. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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practical articles. Here is one: 
(me Ou ENTERING THE NAVY 
(xe poem 
a o GHERARD/ 


LONG SERIALS 


Among those for next year is a story by MOLLY ELLIOT SEA- 
WELL, which recounts the stirring incidents in the youth of 


(§ GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A Special Offer.— Persons willing to place Prospectuses in good families and commend 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE wil 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1893 (number limited), packet of 50 visiting-cards bearing 
their name, or rubber stamp bearing their name and address. Offer restricted. Apply early. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages, and 1ooo useful facts, money prize offers, Prospectus, 
and, if you fail to find one on the news-stand, sample copy of HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, FREE 


Trial, 13 weeks, 50 cents; full year, $2. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


Se ww fw wh hw fh lh 


Published Weekly 


Has, besides its Stamp, Photograph, Girls’, 
Sport, and Camera departments, many 





receive, according to number placed, bound volumes 


ne oS 2 





‘A decided advance on all previous commentaries.”’-—Tur OvuTLOoK. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


On the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 


Issued under the Editorship of Prof. Cuarues A. Prices, D. D., Prof. S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Oxford, and ALrFreD PLuMMer, D. D., University Col- 


lege, Durham. 


FUTURE VOLUIIES BY. 
Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, Oxford 
Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, 

Union Theol. Sem. 
Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, Edinburgh 
Pres. W. R. HARPER, Chicago 
Prof. C. H. TOY, Harvard 
Prof. £. D. BURTON, Chicago 
Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
Union Theol. Sem. 
Prof. EDWARD L. CURTIS, Yale 
Prof. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
Cambridge 
Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, New York 
Prof. R. H. CHARLES, Oxford 
Prof. E. P. GOULD, Philadelphia 
and numerous others 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





VOLUMES NOW READY: 
DEUTERONO/IY. By Prof. 8S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Oxford. Crown 8vo, $800, net. 

“ This I find superior to any other commentary, in an 


language, upon Deuteronomy.”—Prof. Edward L. Curtis, Yale 
Oniversity. 


JUDGES. By Prof. George Moore, Andover. 
Crown 8vo, $3 00, net. 
“The typographical execution {s worthy of the scholarly 


character of the contents—and higher praise could not be 
given it.”—Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard University. 


ROMANS. By Prof. Witi1Am SANDAY and Rev. 
A C. HEADLAM, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $3 00, net. 
‘We do not hesitate to commend this commentary on 


Romans as the best yet written in English.” — Church 
Standard. 








CHRISTMAS) 
Music. 


For Sunday-Schools 


and Choirs. 

A Merry Christmas. 
AConcert Exercise for Sun- 
day-Schools. Hartsough & 
Fillmore. Beautiful new 
miusic, with supplement of 
recitations, motion songs 
and dialogues for children. 
5c.; Ke. per dozen, post-paid; oe 0 
per 00, post-paid. 

Santa Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful scenes. 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 







STUDIES IN 
Theologic Definition 


UNDERLYING THE 


Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
By the Rev. FrepERIC PALMER, Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass, 12mo, 
296 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 
“ His style is clear; his point of view is that of a 
seeker after truth; his logic is convincing, and the out- 


come is one of the notable theological books of the 
year.” —Boston Advertiser. 


2 What I Told Dorcas. 
‘Y y A Story for Mission Workers. By Mary E. 
—)) IRELAND. 16mo, 354 pages, illustrated, 


Christmas Carols, No.2. A 16-page collection cloth, $1 25. 


of new songs by Herbert, Gabriel, the Fillmores and 
others. Price, 5c., 55c. per dozen, post- eete. 
A collection 


Christmas Recitations. No. 2. 


So constructed as to be read satisfactorily in monthly 
parts at Women’s Missionary Meetings. 


of original and selected recitations for children of “Is a capital story of the good work accomplished by 


ail sizes, with dialogues, lic. 
T f Re 


he Callo becea. A short drama for 11 or 


a village Missionary Society.”—J. ¥. sbserver, 


more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 
entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, lOc. 

Keeping Watch o’er er © Flocks, and The Farrar Year Book. 
other ag od istinas Chin Le Selections for every day of the year from the 
for Seancke voices, Met — a eiccuen writings of the Rev. Frederic Ww. Farrar, 

tar of the Horning. and other Quartets for DD. By W. M. L. Jay. 16mo, 372 
male voices, 15 c ‘4 1 25 
py Ne and Year. A Concert Exercise for pages, clotb, gilt top, $1 25. 
Sunday - ‘Schools, by Hartsough Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., 50c. per dozen, post-pa 5 c ‘ F 
The above are all new. Our c hristmas music is Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


tive Catalogue sent on application, Avampleotour |B, P, DUTTON & CO., 


monthly Musical Messenger sent free 





B31 W. 234 Street - - New York. 


119 West Sixth $t., Cincinnati, PUBLISHERS, 
Fillmore Bros. Rhy mang Sue 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


William the Silent, 

Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVI. Century. The Story of His Life, as 
told in his own Letters, iu those of his 
Friends and of his Eoemies, and from Offi- 
cial Documents. By RutH Putnam. Fully 
illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, $3.75. 

“It is doubtful if any previous works on this interest- 
ing character are more readable and accurate than this 
of Ruth Putnam. Her book shows a vast amount of in- 
telligent research among orivinal documents, and an 
unbiased, thoughtful, discriminating study of the his- 
tories of her subject.”—New York Times. 

“It is certain that the author’s book will be read with 
pleasure, for it throws new light upon the strugyle for 
religious civic linerty in the Netherlands, and renders 
it easier for us to detect in the most conspicuous figure 
ef its earlier stages the real lineaments of the man.” 
— New York Sun. 


The Winning of the West. 
1769-1790. By THroporE RoosrvE tt, author 
of “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,”’ etc. 

With maps, 3 vols. (sold separately), 8vo, 

$7.50. 

“... A lucid, interesting narrative, written with the 
impartial soberness of history, warmed and colored by 
a lively imagination. ... The work is admirably done, 
and forms a valuable contribution to the history of the 
ecountry.””—London Spectator. 

“Shows in so young an author the best promise for a 
= historian—fearlessness of statement, caution, en- 

eavor to be impartial, and a brisk and interesting way 
of telling events.”—-New York Times. 


A Literary History of the English 


People. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By J. J. JussERAND, author 
of “The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” etc. To 
be completed in three parts, each part form- 
ing one volume. Sold separately. 

Part |.—From the Origins to the Renaissance. 
With frontispiece. 8vo, gilt top, $350. In 
Preparation. 

Part lI1.—From the Renaissance to Pope. In press. 


“Mr. Jusserand’s qualifications for the task which he 
has undertaken are of a high order. There are few 
foreigners who have so intimate a knowledge of English 
life; he has already gained great distinction as an orig- 
inal investigator in more than one period of Englis 
literary history; and he shows a degree of sympathetic 
insight which is seldom met with in critics of our liter- 
ature.”—London Athenxum. 


Recollections of War Times. 
Personal Recollections of War Times—1861- 
65. By ALBERT GALLATIN RIDDLE, Member 
of the House of Representatives from the 
19th District of Ohio. 8vo, $250. 


“T have just been reading Mr. Riddle’s *‘ Recollections 
of War Times,’ and have found it both informing and 
fascinating. It seems to me that for fidelity of stroke 
and vividness ot color it —— well with any other 
sketch, by a contemporary, of our second and perbaps 
greatest heroic age.”—Moses Coit Tyler. 


Louis XIV. 

And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR Hassati, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. B-ing No. 
14 in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $150; half leather, $1.75. 


“We are inclined to call this a model piece of work 
in its class, brief without being meager, and full with- 
out going into neediess details. The author never loses 
his own clear judgment nor the historical perspective 
and relations of his subjects,and the basis of knowledge 
on which the work rests is thorough and critical.” — 
Independent. 


Julian, 

Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism against Christianity. By 
ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in Heroes of 
Nations Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


‘Miss Gardner has written her study with as full a 
knowiedge of Julian and his time as it is possible to ob- 
tain. She has done it with a fully equipped, judicial 
mind, and has weighed and determine ail things per- 
taining to bis acts uns ffected by any religious bias. Her 
ability, eradition, and the vast research that she made 
to prepare her work place her study of Julian far in 
advance of any life of him that has ever been written.” 
—New York Times. 


The Story of Vedic India. 

As embodied principally in the Rig-Veda. By 
Z, A. Racozin, Member of the Roy al Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, author 
of *‘ The Story of Chaldea,”’ etc. Being the 
new volume in the Story of the Nations 
Series. Large 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, $1.75. 


“ This admirable manual of the sacred books of India. 
. .. She develops her ey meee historically and presents 
a vivid and sympathetic description of the peoples and 
physical characteristics of the East.” — Philadelphia 
ress. 


The above books will be sent, mail prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


New York and London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





THE TWO ST. JOHNS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. JAMES STALK#R, D D.. 
author ot * Life of Christ,” * st. Paul ’’* Imago Christi,” 
“ Trial and Death of Jesus.”” 1l2mo. 27i pp. $1.00. 

“Dr, Stalker’s writings are remarkable for origi- 
nality of methods, clearness of style, comprehensiveness 
of view, and suggestiveness of matter.” 

REV. Wal. M. TAYLOR, D. D., LL. D. 

ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From the 
Old to the New. By Rev. J. M.ALEXaND#R. Nearly 
100 haif-tone cuts. Large 8vo. 516 pp. $2.00. 

A book of marvelous interest, portraying the prog- 
ress from paganism to Christian civilization. 

TALES OF THE WABRIOR KING, or 
Life and Times of David. By J. RK. MacvuFF, V.D. 
lilustrated. 356 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 

The writer’s final work. In the midst of correcting 
the proofs he fell asleep to awake in the life beyond. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
By the same author. i6mo. 272 pp. #1 00. 
The spiritual meditations of a ripe Christian. 


Also by the same Author: 

MORNING AND NIGHT WATC@GES. 
32mo. New edition. Cloth, 50 ets; gilt, 75 cts.; calf, $1. 

MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. 32 mo. 
New edition. Cloth, 50 cents; gilt, 75 cents; calf, $1.00. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. l4ipp. 1l8mo. 
Gilt, 50 cents. 

A NEW SAMARITAN. The Story of an 
Heiress. By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT, author of 
“ Adam’s Daughters,’ etc. 12mo. 317 pp. $1.25. 

“Not less a story because it is more than a story.” 

GOSHEN ILL; er, a Life’s Broken 
Pieces. By HOWE BENNING. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 

A delightful book by a very$gifted author. 


FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. B 
EDITH CARRINGTON, 22 illust. 405 pp. l2mo. $1.25. 
* Wholesome stories for children.” OBSERVER. 


ZEINAB THE PANJABI. A rag, 8 of 
East Indian Life. By Rev. EK. w. WHERRY, D. D. 
Iilustrated aad handsomely bound. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“It vividly and interestingly portrays missions among 
the Moslems.” OUR YOUNG PKOPLE. 

jf MISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

l2mo. 486 PP 2.00, 

(WOMAN IN MISSIONS, 12mo. 229pp. $1. 
Papers read at the Congress of Missions, Chicago. 
Edited by Rev. E. M. WHERRY, D. D. 

An important addition to missionary literature. 

“A feast of good things for readers interested in 
missions.” THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW S. S. LIBRARY. $20. 


GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY. 50 volumes, in 
a neat wooden case. Books b7 Mrs. Walton, Mrs. 
Sangster, Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton and others. 


STANDARD STORIES IN DAINTY DRESS. 

Christie’s Old Organ, A Baker’s Dozen, 
Saved at Sea, Jessica’s First Prayer, Little 
Faith, Winter’s Folly. 5 cents each. Olt Ult 

APPLES OF GOLD FOR 1895. 205 pages. 
Profusely illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 

Deo. Intwo parts. 25 cents each. 

FAMILY OH RISTIAN ALMANAC, 1896. 
52 pp. Illustrated. 10 cents each; #).00 per dozen. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET. NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 





The Development of 
Modern Religious Thought, 


Especially in Germany. 
By Epwin StuTELy Carr, A. M., D. B. 
Price, $1.00. 


A brief sketch of the rise and fall of the various 
schools of theology which have at various times dom- 
inated Germany. The description is, of course, an 
abstract, but the book is valuable in giving its readers 
a sense of the historic importance and historical re- 
lations of the various religious teachers of Germany. 
An occasional illuminating comment reveals clearty 
that the author’s grasp of the subject is more than 
mechanical. The book will be of great value to all who 
are interested in the history of doctrine. 
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CHURCH BREMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. B. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He = ses to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


New Publications 


PROF. BAIRD’S HISTORY OF 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE 
NOW READY: 

The Huguenots and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes 


By HENRY M. BAIRD. 2 vols., 8v0, $7.50. 


These two volumes conclude Prof. Baird’s 
great historical series on the Huguenots: 


The Rise of the Huguenots in 
France 
With Map. 2vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre 
With Map. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
The Set, 6 vols., in a box, $15.00. 





UNC’ EDINBURG. 

A Plantation Echo. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
Illustrated by B. W. CLINEDINST. Small folio, 
$1.50. 

Uniform with the illustrated editions of 

“ Polly,” ‘Meh Lady,” and “ Marse Chan.” 





ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND 
KINGS. 


Queen Anne and the Georges. By DONALD G. 
MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 
Continuing the former volumes, *‘ From Celt 
to Tudor” and “ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by EDWIN 
L. WEEKS. Square 12mo, $1.50. 





WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


A series designed to portray the lives and the 
times of some of the eminent women of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

First Volume Now Ready: MARGARET WIN- 

THROP. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


Other volumes in preparation. 





A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS 


And Other Stories. By ROBERT GRANT. With 
21 full-page illustrations by C. D. GriBson, 
IRVING R. WILES, A. B. WENZELL, and C, 
CARLETON. 12mo0, $1.50. 





THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF 
HINDUSTAN 


By EDWARD 8S. HOLDEN, LL.D. With illustra™ 
tions. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES 


Summer Days in Winter Months. By CHARLES 
A. STODDARD, D. D., editor of the WN. Y. 
Observer. 12mo, $1 50. 


CAMEO EDITION. New Volumes. 
A Chosen Few. Short Stories. By FRANK R. 


STOCKTON. 

sa ear Book of Profitable Tales. By EUGENE 
‘IELD. 

Reflections of a Married Man. By ROBERT 
GRANT. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher. By ROBERT 
GRANT. 


Each with etched frontispiece, 16mo, $1.25. 





COLLEGE GIRLS 
By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. Illustrated by C. 
D.GIBSON. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘The stories are all excellent in quality, and 
some of them are exceedingly bright.’’"— Boston 
Advertiser. 





THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
From the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
With Portraits. 12mo, $1.25. 
A new volume in the popular series on the 
Pe Famous Women of the French Court.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Lessons in Water-Colors and Oils. 
Arrangements made for classes to meet out of town. 
Apply between 9 and 1, except on Wednesday. Address 

Miss AGNES LEAVITT, 1594 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The fact that we send the paper free for 
the rest of 1895 to new 1896 subscribers makes 
the work of canvassing particularly timely 
in October and November. Pastors and oth- 
ers please note. Send for agents’ circular. 
Our arrangements with agents for cumula- 
tive commissions and our 1896 Premium 
Pian make work in behalf of The Congrega- 
tionalist both profitable and easy. 
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T° testimony of a Washington pas- 
tor, which we printed in February, 
1893, was: ‘‘ There is a great deal 

of vital, practical piety among our public 

men. The notion that they are all corrupt 
schemers is a fetich unworthy of intelligent 

Americans.” Senator George F. Hoar, in 

an address before a Worcester Congrega- 

tional Club last week, assailed those who 
indulge in wholesale denunciation of public 
men and pointed out clearly the evil conse- 
quences that flow from such denunciation. 

Notable among the men at Washington who 

are incorruptible, patriotic and admirably 

fitted for public service is the gentleman 
who served the National Council as moder- 
ator and whose portrait adorns our cover, 

Mr. Dingley has a record of twenty years’ 

active service as editor and owner of the 

Lewiston (Me.) Journal, Through this 

agency he has molded sentiment and 

greatly elevated his fellowmen. Six terms 
in the Maine legislature and two years as 
governor of that splendid commonwealth 
fitted him thoroughly to enter upon his 
congressional labors in 1881, and there he 
still is one of the best equipped, most highly 
esteemed and most influential members of 
the popular house. The Christian religion, 
the cause of missions, the friends of tem- 
perance, have never found him wanting in 

sympathy and championship, and it was a 

fitting reward and recognition of his serv- 

ices that he should have been made mod- 
erator. 


The action of the National Council in 
commending the plans of The Congregation- 
alist for a visit next summer of representa- 
tive Congregationalists to scenes of historic 
interest in England and Holland, gives to 
that proposed visit a new interest. The 
corner stone of the Gainsborough Church is 
soon to be laid, when Mr. Bayard, ambassa- 
dor of the United States to England, will 
take part in the exercises. It is hoped 
that this church, which is so closely in its 
history associated with John Robinson, the 
founder of Congregationalism, will be ready 
for dedication next summer. The council 
has appointed a representative committee 
to be present on that occasion, and there is 
abundant reason to anticipate, not only a 
warm welcome to American Congregation- 
alists on the part of English brethren, but 
a very enjoyable and profitable time among 
old world scenes in the best of company. 


The rousing, enthusiastic meetings of 
Christian Endeavorers in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Concord, N. II., dur- 
ing last week demonstrated anew the cer- 
tainty that a new factor in our civic life 
must be reckoned with by politicians and 
legislators. Such speeches as Dr, Park- 
hurst and Dr. Meredith made at Brooklyn, 
such interpretations of the meaning of the 
Christian Eadeavor movement as Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark gave at Pittsfield, such en- 
thusiastic ‘‘amens”’ as greeted their pro- 
nounced denunciations of bosses, saloons 
and men who shirk their civic duties, such 
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resolutions (which we print elsewhere) as 
were passed by the New York convention, 
can be interpreted to presage but one 
characteristic phenomenon of Christian ac- 
tivity in the coming generation—disregard 
of sectarian jealousies while engaged in the 
higher work of united opposition to evii in 
city, State and nation. To a lesser degree, 
but in the same spirit and for the same 
reasons, these conventions stirred the com- 
munities in which they were held just as 
the recent international convention affected 
Boston; and again the secular press has 
revealed a proper journalistic spirit by re- 
porting them with tolerable accuracy and 
fullness, 


October is the month of conventions, and 
never, it would seem, were so many held in 
this country in any month before this. 
Every taste may be satisfied, and every in- 
terest find representation. There are meet- 
ings religious, political, educational, musi- 
cal, agricultural, Some are national, others 
State and local. There are gatherings of 
special classes and of all classes—denom- 
inational, interdenominational, yndenomi- 
national. Religious meetings alone are 
bewildering in number and in array of 
platform talent. Sunday school workers, 
applied Christian workers, Christian En- 
deavorers, Bible conferences, Parliaments 
of Man and of Woman, keep the tongues 
of orators and the pencils of reporters 
running and the presses hot. What is the 
use of it all? It spreads information; 
it keeps up acquaintance between differ- 
ent sects and sections; it enlarges phi- 
lanthropy; it strengthens patriotism; it 
deepens spiritual life; and, not least, it 
affords relaxation and change to multitudes 
in pleasant social ways. This healthy in- 
terchange of thought promotes freedom. 
It is a distinct and growing feature of 
American life. It shows that newspapers 
and books cannot take the place of public 
speech and popular assemblies. Even if 
one thought these gatherings were a waste 
of time and money there would be no use 
inveighing against them, for no one is com- 
pelled to attend them, They prosper be- 
cause people like them, and they make ad- 
mirable safety valves which ought to be 
kept open. 





New members are constantly coming into 
our denomination to learn its business and 
to doit. To this end they and those al- 
ready there enter into a covenant. Is it too 
much to ask that pastors and officers pro- 
vide that this instruction be given, that 
they make ita prime object to see that intel- 
ligent fellowship is as extensive as Congre- 
gationalism? How is the business of our 
denomination to be learned? The answer 
is simple. Know your denominational his- 
tory. Know why Congregationalism came 
to be represented by an organized body of 
believers. Know what is its idea of the 
church of Christ, what are its symbols, 
what it has done for human liberty, who 
are its heroes and what they have lived for~- 
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Know the denominational purpose. What 
is our peculiar responsibility as Congre 
gationalists for defending and spreading 
Christian doctrine, for maintaining good 
morals, for securing upright government, 
for helping the weak, for promoting Chris- 
tian education? What belongs to Congre- 
gationalists as a body to do for your own 
town or tity, for the state, for our country, 
for the world? Is it too much to ask that 
every Congregationalist shall give intelli- 
gent answers to these questions? If Con- 
gregationalists do not attend to their own 
business, their business will not be done; 
and if they do not understand it, their teach- 
ers will be responsible for their failure. 


—— 


THE NINTH NATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


The meeting last week made Syracuse a 
memorable name in the history of Congre- 
gationalism, for, though no distinct act 
made this council remarkable above its 
predecessors, it will be remembered for the 
breadth and strength of its discuesions, for 
the large proportion of time given to plat- 
form addresses, and for its dignity, its hope- 
ful spirit and harmony. Much of the rou- 
tine business which had so accumulated 
through the appointment of standing com- 
mittees as to make the last council weari- 
some was set aside. Topics of general 
interest were eloquently and generously 
treated, differences of judgment were ex- 
pressed in a judicial temper and the con- 
clusions reached were to a great degree 
unanimous. 

The largest place was given to the sub- 
ject of The Christian Ministry, not only by 
previous appointment but by the will of 
the body. The excellent paper on Present 
Day Preaching by Dr. Brand on Wednes- 
day, the addresses of Thursday on Training 
Ministers for Our Foreign Populations, the 
speeches of Friday in behalf of the Educa- 
tion Society, the Saturday morning ad- 
dresses on Education for the Ministry and 
the discussion in the afternoon and Mon- 
day on Ministerial Standing kept this gen- 
eral topic before the meeting during the 
moat of the session. If these kindred mat- 
ters could have been taken up together, 
instead of being distributed throughout the 
program, some time might have been saved 
with no loss iu results, 4 

Probably the greatest interest centered in 
the missionary work of the churches—an 
entire day being devoted to the six socie- 
ties, with many brief and often brilliant ad- 
dresses—and in the subject of Christian 
unity. The burden of the debts of the 
three larger societies was seriously felt, 
but there was no note of discouragement. 
While all possible effort was urged to 
keep the debts from growing, the faith was 
strong that, with returning prosperity to 
the country and increasing ability of busi- 
ness men who are givers, the time will soon 
come when by a united action all arrear- 
ages will be paid and new advance made 
along the whole line, 

It was evident that the council earnestly 
desired to make some declaration voicing 
the wiliingness of the denomination to pro- 
mote all wise movement toward Christian 
unity. It did not wish to authorize the 
employment of an agent to advocate Chris- 
tian unity within the denomination, for 
there is not now a division of sentiment on 
that subject; and it hardly seemed perti- 
nent to send a missionary to other denom- 
inations with the assumption that they 
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need to be brought to our way of thinking. 
The council was not strong in the faith 
that organic unity is near, perhaps not 
that it is desirable; but it was of one mind 
in its aim to work for a spiritual unity 
which shall be vital and which shall mani- 
fest itself to the world. 

The Ninth Council has done much to 
quicken the denominational conscience and 
to deepen the sense of denominational 
responsibility, and its effects will be felt 
increasingly in time to come. It brings to 
notice afresh what the council as an institu- 
tion has done during the quarter of a cen- 
tury of its history. The impulse which 
created it and which it has extended 
through all the churches has brought to 
the denomination more churches and mem- 
bers during that time than were included 
after a preceding period of almost two and 
a half centuries. It has led Congregation- 
alists to realize their position. It has in- 
terested them in their history as a denom- 
ination. It has guided them to find the 
weaknesses of Congregationalism and to 
remedy them, and to take pride in its prin- 
ciples and to defend them; for, while it 
has jealously guarded the independence of 
the churches, it has strengthened their 
fellowship immensely. 

The functions of the council have now 
become definite and clearly understood. It 
is the chief exponent of the belief, polity 
and work of Congregationalism. It claims 
no authority to decide what the churches 
must believe, but so far as it sets forth 
what they do believe, their tacit or ex- 
pressed approval demonstrates its success. 
It cannot direct the polity of the churches, 
but it gives definite expression to that pol- 
ity and shows its adaptation to the chang- 
ing conditions of our country. It cannot 
dictate the methods or limits of the general 
work of the denomination, but it can make 
plain and emphasize the relations of the 
different departments of work to one an- 
other. In all these respects the council 
which has just closed has done important 
service. We expect that the churches will 
feel its influence in drawing them closer to- 
gether in spirit, in impressing them with a 
deeper sense of responsibility to take care 
of their own missionary work before that 
of other organizations, in elevating their 
ideas, both of their mission and their lead- 
ers, and in quickening their zeal to enter 
into more vital and visible harmony with 
all true churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


a 


PRISON SUNDAY. 


The population of Massachusetts is 
2,495,345. The prison population on Oct. 1 
was 7,610. One in every 225 of the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts over sixteen years 
of age was in prisonon Oct. 1. This single 
fact warrants, and almost demands, the use 
of one Sabbath in a year for the considera- 
tion of questions relating to crime. The 
criminal, as has often been said, is a product, 
the result of causes which it is not difficult to 
ascertain and trace. But who seeks to ascer- 
tain or trace these causes? A fewstudy them 
and have an intelligent idea of the sources 
from which lawbreakers come, but the 
number is small, and the few who under- 
stand the subject do little to disseminate 
the information they have obtained. 

No one has better opportunities than the 
ordinary clergyman for studying this sub- 
ject. Almost every pastor can recall cases 
in his own field—some can tell of scores of 
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them—of boys and girls, men and women, 
who have dropped out of the ranks of good 
citizens and into those of lawbreakers, 
Heartbroken mothers and wives, fathers 
and husbands bave unburdened themselves 
to their pastors, telling stories which no 
other human being ever hears. 

Out of these experiences the pastor is 
well equipped for sueh a service as Prison 
Sunday demands, so far as to be able to tell 
how criminals are made. He should know, 
also, what is and what may be done to re- 
claim and restore those who have gone 
astray—how the courts and prisons are con- 
ducted, what evils there are to be remedied, 
what improvements may be made in the 
methods of dealing with criminals, and 
what should be done with and for the con- 
vict when he is discharged. 

The fourth Sunday in this month will be 
observed by many churches as Prison Sun- 
day, as it has been for many years. Why 
should not every pastor use it for that pur- 
pose, giving his people the benefit of his 
knowledge, and endeavoring to create and 
foster a public sentiment on these questions 
which will make possible the adoption of 
the latest and best methods of preventing 
crime and of dealing with the criminal ? 


SHEATS AGAIN. 


The superintendent of schools in Florida 
has now placed himself in all the fullness 
of his wisdom before the country. Two 
ladies, one a secretary of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the other a teacher 
of colored children under the auspices of 
that society, have asked the author of the 
Sheats law whether a white woman, teach- 
ing Negro girls, will be allowed, under that 
law, to live under the same roof with her 
scholars. Sheats not only tells them that 
the prison awaits her if she does this, but 
he condescends to tell them what he is and 
was and is to be. His communication is 
printed in The Florida Times Union, which 
prefaces the correspondence with the an- 
nouncement that this illuminating autobi- 
ography of W. N. Sheats will be of interest 
‘not only to Florida, but throughout the 
Union.” So great is Sheats. We can give, 
in a few quotations, the outline of Sheats’s 
portrait of himself. First, he describes his 
mind and attainments as follows: 


I have done tenfold more for the elevation 

of the Negro than you or any one connected 
with the following ultra journals: The Amer- 
ican Missionary, The Outlook, The Congress 
tionalist, The New York Ind+pendent, The 
Brooklyn Eagle, The Chicago Jnter Ocean, et 
id omne genus. I know fuil well the animus 
of the Southern people and fally comprehend 
the Negro and his needs. 
Next, the leading educator of Florida states 
the chief aim of his life, which he is confi- 
dent is the common aim of all genuine 
Americans: 

The preservation cf the Caucasian blood 

(the purity of it) should be the highest duty 
of every true American. 
Sheats’s great terror is miscegenation. He 
is mortally afraid that the white people of 
Florida will marry Negroes. He then de- 
scribes his self-restraint and his temptation 
in view of his fears. He says: 





It takes a powerful effort on my part to be 
temperate in speech with even a woman who 
is willing to mix white and Negro youth on 
terms of equality, as they must be in schools. 
He is fearfully tempted. He illustrates the 
last quoted sentence by revealing to these 
two women whom he is addressing his in- 
most soul. He tells them how near the 
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vast results of his life and labors sometimes 
come to being nullified. He says: 


I honestly confess to you that when the 
advocates of wixed schools and social equality 
come around, I get so disgusted that I feel 
like turning and trying to undo al! that I 
ever did. 


So far Sheats. If he had yielded to the 
last temptation, we should have no need to 
write further about him. But the Sheats 
law still stands. He has not yet undone his 
great work, though we are assured that the 
federal courts will do so if a test case ever 
gets before them. We have only to ask, at 
present, Is Sheats really a representative 
of the people of Florida? [le declares that 
the ultimate aim of race coeducation is mis- 
cegenation, When a white woman sleeps 
in the same building with Negro girls whom 
she teaches, his fear of mixing the races is 
so profound that he feels it necessary to 
threaten this woman with imprisonment. 
For such teachers Sheats coins an epithet 
worthy of bisoffice. He calls them ‘social 
equalitists,” and he regards them as ‘‘the 
worst and most dangerous types of fanat- 
ics.” But are the condition and ambition 
of the people of Florida such that the 
Sheats law is necessary? Do Floridian 
white youth so yearn to marry Negroes that 
a law is required making it a crime for 
white and black children to be taught in 
the same building? We cannot believe it. 
The Southern people are chivalrous, self 
respecting, sensible. They are our fellow- 
citizens. Many Northern men have homes 
and property in Florida. We do not hear 
of any of them, returning from their annual 
sojourn in that sunny clime, bringing back 
black wives. Are the Southerners different 
in their tastes? Wethink not. We believe 
that Sheats slanders them. 

Meanwhile, the school of the A. M. A. at 
Orange Park opened last week. White 
teachers taught colored and white pupils in 
the same building, which the Sheats law 
forbids. The sheriff was present to make 
arrests, but the district attorney failed to 
make out a warrant. The A. M. A. does 
not propose to defy law, but seeks to make 
a test case. We hope it will speedily be 
tried. For the sake of Florida we hope the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if nec- 
essary, will say whether or not the Sheats 
law is constitutional. We are sure that 
sensible public opinion will say that Sheats’s 
view of himself and his service to Florida is 
irrational, 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF BIBLE STUDY. 


The study of the Bible as literature is 
fascinating, and those who are absorbed in 
it naturally are often convinced that no 
other use of the Bible is genuine study. 
The Biblical World for September says that 
itis rapidly coming to be the popular im- 
pression that ministers do not understand 
the Bible, and that the confessions of min- 
isters are sufficient to confirm the impres- 
sion. A college professor, lecturing at 
Chautauqua and, if possible, even wiser 
than The Biblical World, urged that minis- 
ters, because of their professional bias in 
favor of the Scriptures, were not qualified 
to teach them to others. It is more than 
possible, however, that some ministers, 
even though not versed in critical 
methods of study, have explored in the 
Bible depths in human experience of 
the need of God and of his revelations of 
himself to satisfy that need which critical 
methods cannot discover. If they have, 
they have found the treasures of knowledge 
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in the Bible, the things which men want; 
and it is not strange that. their congrega- 
tions are unconscious of the ignorance of 
their teachers and believe that the Bible, as 
they unfold it, is the true wisdom. These 
apostles of higher criticism will lose noth- 
ing if they come to be persuaded that they 
may learn something from ministers whose 
ignorance of the Bible astonishes them. 

On the other hand, many are disposed to 
depreciate critical study of the Bible, which 
they deliberately neglect. They feel that 
the supreme interest in the Bible lies in 
what it has to offer to satisfy men’s spir- 
itual wants. Its address to the spiritual 
nature, revealing what that nature is and 
what it may become, speaking with a depth 
of knowledge of that nature which evidences 
its divine authority, maintains it in the place 
of power above all other literature. It is 
not strange that those who are absorbed in 
this method of studying the Scriptures 
should put a light estimate on efforts to 
discover the dates and authorship of the 
books and the influences which led to the 


forms in which their truths found expres-: 


sion. Much of the religious newspaper lit- 
erature and some books which attack the 
higher criticism of.the Bible, without any 
careful investigation of what it has done 
and without even the knowledge of its 
methods, obscure the truth which the Bible 
reveals and irritate all parties seeking it. 
It is quite possible that critical study of the 
Scriptures may shed on them light which 
will illumine depths of spiritual experience 
into which even the most devout students 
have not yet penetrated. That it has done 
so constitutes the chief warrant for this 
method of study. It is time that both 
classes of students should cease spending 
their energies in giving expression to their 
misapprehensions of each other. The Bible 
has a fitting text for them all: ‘‘ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every 
man on the things of others.’’ 

While the advocates of different methods 
of studying the Bible are overlooking each 
other’s knowledge and pointing to each 
other's ignorance, interest in the Holy 
Scriptures is constantly spreading. Nor is 
it the interest of novelty, for the more they 
are known the more highly they are prized. 
They dominate all the world’s literature. 
No new book of the last year can compare 
with these old books in the popular demand 
for them. Last year the American Bible 
Society alone printed a million and a half 
of copies of the Bible in whole or in part. 
In England alone three million copies are 
issued every year. Over two hundred mill- 
ion copies of the Bible, in 330 different lan- 
guages, are now in use and the demand for 
Bibles was never so great as now. Books 
issued about the Bible are more in number 
by far than those on any other subject and 
periodicals explaining and discussing it are 
without number. The Bible holds this 
supreme and constantly enlarging place in 
literature because of what it has to give in 
expressing man’s deepest thoughts and de- 
sires and in answering man’s profoundest 
questions, and no conflict of opinion con- 
cerning its authorship or inspiration will 
permanently weaken its power over human 
minds. 





The famous Olympian games of classic Greece 
will be revived in Athens next April with 
more than their ancient splendor. Great audi- 
ences will sit, as of yore, around the old 
Stadion on seats of Pentelic marble, while 
runners and wrestlers will strive for corrupti- 
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ble crowns. From such scenes the apostle 
Paul drew forceful illustrations, and they 
still have their lessons for preachers of the 


gospel of Christ. 
ee 


SATISFAOTORY PROOFS OF SPIRIT- 
UAL PROGRESS, 

These are both internal and external, 
Our inward experiences testify to our spir- 
itual state. If we know that we love right- 
eousness and are repelled by evil more than 
formerly, that we are keener in detecting 
wrong when it assumes the garb of right, 
and that we dwell more in our thoughts 
upon the goodness of God, the blessedness 
of fellowship with Jesus Christ and the 
privilege of serving him day by day, we 
may be assured that we are making spirit- 
ual progress. 

Another sort of evidence is found in our 
attitude towards our fellow Christians. Al- 
lowasce must be made for the fact that 
natural ties and common sympathies on 
other than religious subjects draw us legit- 
imately towards some who do not sympa- 
thize with our spiritual views. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fair test question which we 
should ask ourselves, whether we find our- 
selves attracted increasingly by the spiritual- 
ity which wediscernin others. Do we enjoy 
more than we did the society of earnest and 
outspoken Christians? Are we also more 
cordially disposed than we used to be 
towards those whose piety we trust, but 
whom in other respects we have not found 
truly attractive? In a word, is religion in 
others more congenial to us or less? 

We also may know that we are making 
spiritual progress if we are conscious of an 
ever deepening desire to see the impenitent 
converted and of a growing intensity in 
prayer and effort in their behalf. We need 
not be in doubt about either of these points. 
We may know certainly what the truth is 
concerning ourselves. Yet one thing should 
be remembered. Satisfactory proofs of 
spiritual progress are not necessarily proofs 
of satisfactory spiritual progress. The evi- 
dence may be trustworthy that we are gain- 
ing ground religiously while the degree of 
our progress still fails to equal what we 
know that we may and ought to attain. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The American Indian and His Best Friends. 

Lake Mohonk was as charming as ever 
and gave its warmest welcome, last week, 
to the members of the Indian Conference. 
These were not so numerous as in previous 
years, for the interest of the summer guests 
in the meeting was so great that many of 
them declined Mr. Smiley’s invitation to 
depart in order to make room for the con- 
ference. But the enlarged parlors were 
filled at every session and the host of offi- 
cials, business men, lawyers, ministers, 
ladies and Indians furnished an embarrass- 


‘ment of riches forthe platform. Of course, 


the addresses of Commissioner Browning, 
Superintendent Hailman, ex Senator Dawes 
and of representatives of Indian tribes were 
listened to with special attention. The 
principal outcome of the conference was its 
adherence to its advocacy of the policy of 
abolishing the tribal reservations as soon as 
possible, of providing government schools 
for all Indians of school age, of encourag- 
ing all wise efforts to Christianize them, 
and of giving them the privileges and plac- 
ing on them the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The allotment law has disappointed 
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many, because, as Mr. Dawes said, ‘it has 
fallen among thieves, while the good Sa- 
maritans have not been numerous enough 
to protect it.” But notwithstanding the 
disadvantages which citizenship brings to 
Indians in their contact with selfish white 
men, therein lies the only solution of the 
Indian problem; and by the action of gov- 
ernment and the natural progress of events 
the problem is rapidly approaching its 
solution. 

Municipal Politics. 

The complexity of the situation in New 
York city has lessened somewhat during 
the past week. Tammany has nominated 
a ticket thoroughly characteristic and not 
calculated to win back any half hearted re- 
formers. The committee of fifty has in- 
dorsed the Fusion ticket. Dr. Parkhurst 
also has, after much deliberation, decided 
to support most of its candidates, and the 
Germans are divided, some of them going 
with Tammany and others insisting that, 
though they disagree with the present ex- 
cise law and desire its modification, never- 
theless they cannot afford to make that 
dissatisfaction the reason for reinstating 
Tammany or condemning the police com- 
missioners for executing a law which they 
find on the statute-books. The Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs insist upon putting in the 
field a third ticket. They represent impet- 
uous youth and the radical and in every 
way commendable spirit which refuses to 
compromise or have anything to do with a 
ticket which, in any degree, was dictated 
by mere politicians. Older men, hitherto 
identified with Good Government Clubs and 
likely to be in the future—men like ex- 
Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, Horace Porter, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Dr. Parkhurst—though far 
from pleased with all the events-that led up 
to the nomination of the Fusion ticket, 
have decided that, to quote the words of 
Dr. Parkhurst, whatever there may be in 
the situation that is faulty and deplorable, 
they are not thereby absolved from the 
obligation resting upon them as citizens to 
remember that altered contingencies have 
not modified the essential elements in the 
case, and that whatever other enemies there 
may be that require to be knocked down 
when their turn comes, it is neither robust 
citizenship nor good strategy to concentrate 
this year on any other enemy than Tam- 
many Hall. Dr. Parkhurst says there is no 
abatement ‘‘in either the cheerfulness or 
the heartiness with which he is prepared to 
camp on the trail of the striped beast.’’ 
He insists that ‘‘a flower may have the mis- 
fortune to grow on a compost heap, but if 
it is a flower its perfume is not damned by 
the accident of situation.”’ 

The repudiation by the Republicans of 
the County of New York, and some of the 
Republicans of Buffalo, of the excise plank 
in their State convention platform is a 
significant phenomenon, They declare in 
favor of local option in Sunday saloon open- 
ing; and it is patent that, no matter how 
preponderant the Republican majority in 
the next New York legislature may be, the 
opponents of such a change in the license 
laws of the Empire State will have to go to 
Albany and fight bills which will express 
this local option theory. Already Rev. 
William R. Huntington, D. D., of New York 
city and Rey. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of 
Brooklyn have preached strong sermons 
against any such innovation, and their 
brethren in the ministry will do well to im- 
itate their alertness and vigor of opposition. 
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The decree of the Supreme Court of New 
York, affirming the jadgment of the lower 
court, which decreed that Bat Shea, the 
murderer of Robert Ross of Troy, must 
suffer execution, is a splendid document in 
defense of pure municipal government. It 
denounces the men in high places who in- 
spired the Troy thug, and, though too long 
delayed, atones somewhat for the splendid 
young life that was sacrificed in Troy two 
years ago. 

Spain, the United States and Cuba. 

The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting of 
Chicago, at its session on Oct. 7, passed the 
following resolutions: 

Sympathizing with men of whatever clime 
or race in their struggles for personal liberty 
and self-government, the members of the Con- 
gregatioual Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago and 
vicinity extend to the valiant heroes of Cuba 
the assurance of profound respect for the 
noble efforts to free themselves from the op- 
pression and cruelty of Spain, and express 
the hope that they will be successful in the 
contest for freedom. We would also respect- 
fully request the authorities at Washington 
te recognize the Cuban patriots as belliger- 
ents just as soon as the way opens for this to 
be done. 

For doing so they have been censured. 
Thus the Boston Transcript says: 

This bringing an ecclesiastical body to in- 
dorse the Cuban conspirators as valiant he- 
roes dignifies the campaign they are carrying 
on to an extent that the record of their 
achievements would thus far hardly justify. 
They may be experts in the sort of warfare 
inaugurated by them, and are undoubtedly 
suffering the wrongs of a government im- 
posed and maintained by outside military 
force. But is not this question in hands to 
which it has been committed by the whole 
poe of the United States—officials not 
ikely to be moved by any pressure brought 
by the clergy of Chicago, however potent 
they may be at home? 

Just how far Americans can go in ex- 
pressing sympathy with the Cuban revolu- 
tionists it is not competent for any United 
States official or journalist to say, unless 
that sympathy becomes concrete and takes 
such form that it may conflict with the neu- 
trality laws, but any and all expressions do 
have weight in Washington and Madrid. 
They do mollify or aggravate the relations 
between Spain and the United States, as 
has been stated by the Attorney General, 
Mr. Harmon, in a letter sent in response 
to a query respecting the proper course for 
a liberty-loving but law-respecting citizen 
of the United States. He says: 

As the United States are not only at peace 
with Spain, but have with hera treaty whereby 
the extradition of prisoners and many other 
benefits are secured, it behooves all American 
citizens who have respect for the laws and 
obligations of their country, and regard for 
its honor, to observe this law in spirit as well 
as in letter, to be neutral in word as well as 
in deed. While there is no law to prevent 
American citizens from speaking their senti- 
ments on any subject, singly or together, tak- 
ing such action as you mention in your letter 
would, in my judgment, be discourteous in 
the highest degree to a friendly power and 
tend to embarrass and obstruct the govern- 
ment in carrying out its determination faith- 
fully to execute the laws and fulfill its treaty 
obligations. 

That the United States has told Spain 
that she must speedily crush the rebellion 
is denied at the Department of State; that 
Congress will act if the present situation is 


not altered seems probable. 


The Plight of Turkey. 

The United States minister in Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Terrel), reports that the Amer- 
ican Board college at Marsovan has at last 
been granted that important decree which 
guarantees it protection and immunity from 
peri] or official interference. °Tis well. 
Mr, Terrell also during the exciting events 
of the past two weeks has secured from the 
Porte the most definite pledges respecting 
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the safety of American missionaries and 
citizens in Turkey, and in order that the 
intention of the United States may not be 
misunderstood the State Department in 
Washington has ordered the cruiser Marble- 
head to proceed to a port in northern Syria, 
from whence it can proceed to the Darda- 
nelles should bloodshed and violence begin 
and the European powers proceed to make 
a display of force. 

Since we last wrote evidence has accumu- 
lated to show that not less than 200 Arme- 
nians were killed in the fight in the streets 
of Constantinople; and that the Turkish offi- 
cials spurred on the Softas to the commis- 
sion of violence and outrages which the Ar- 
menians were prompt to resist. The pewers 
have taken this view of it; insisted that 
Turkey must explain the outbreak and jus- 
tify the taking of so many Armenian 
lives. The British fleet continues to hover 
around the coast of Turkey and Lord Salis- 
bury persists in insisting that the Porte 
shall agree to the reforms which the powers 
have outlined for the administration of 
affairs in Armenia. 

The Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention, in session in Minneapolis, has form- 
ally declared its sympathy for the Armenian 
Christians; our National Council expressed 
its like opinion and called for vigorous ac- 
tion by our State Department; and from 
Rome come rumois of the intention of the 
Pope to show in a practical way his sym- 
pathy for fellow-Christians, and his power 
as a diplomat. 

Quite as notable as any other revelations 
of the week have been the mutterings of 
disaffected Turks, who long for reform and 
despise the present régime, with its duplic- 
ity and adherence to past ideals and meth- 
ods, 

France Captures Madagascar’s Capital. 

Antananarivo, the capital of the Hova 
rulers of Madagascar, fell into the hands of 
the French army, led by General Duchesne, 
Sept. 30, and the news of it reached Paris 
Oct. 8. And it was news that was most wel- 
come to the present ministry, for the victory 
may induce the French people and legisla- 
tors to forget the long record of venality and 
maladministration, and sacrifice of human 
life which has marked the campaign which 
France began in 1894, The queen of the 
Hovas, Ranavolo IIL., fled after the capture 
of her capital, but will return, it is said, 
and continue to exercise authority under 
the protectorate of France, a protectorate 
which no longer will be nominal but actual, 
and includes as one of its necessary steps 
the exile of Rainilairivony, husband of the 
queen and former prime minister of the 
realm. If the terms of peace be as they are 
reported to be, and if France has decided 
to be satisfied with a protectorate and will 
not try to found a colonial government, it 
shows that the present ministry is more 
sagacious than French ministries have been 
wont to be in dealing with colonial affairs. 
Madagascaris an island of enormous size and 
great wealth, mineral and vegetable. The 
Hovas, the chief tribe, through the efforts 
of British Protestant missionaries, have de- 
veloped a degree of civilization most un- 
usual, Great Britain, that at one time 
stood in the way of entire French contro! 
of the island and its people, has by the 
treaty of 1890 lost all chance of interfer- 
ing should the French rule prove disastrous 
to the present degree of civilization. The 
United States up to the present has never 
recognized the French title, and our com- 
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plaint because of the treatment of Mr. 
Waller, our ex-consul at Tamatave, is now 
being adjudicated upon by diplomats. 


China and the United States. 

The situation in China has not changed 
much. The British investigators of the 
Ku-@heng massacre have had to protest 
against the methods employed by the Chi- 
nese Officials, the suspects being tortured 
in a most frightful manner. The following 
quotation from a letter of Secretary of 
State Olney to a missionary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, is valuable as 
revealing the opinion in official circles in 
Washington. Mr. Olney wrote Sept. 24: 

It is proposed that this investigation [in the 
province of Sze-Chuen, where the Chengtu 
outrages were committed] shall be conducted 
on such a scale as to make it effective as an 
evidence of the determination of this Govern- 
ment to secure to its citizens the protection to 
which they are entitled under the faith of 
treaties and confirmed usage. The United 
States minister at Peking has been fully in- 
structed concerning the constitution of the 
commission and its duties and functions, and 
recent dispatches from Mr. Denby indicate 
that it will set out for Sze-Chuen by an over- 
land route from Tientsin within a few days. 
You refer to the necessity of disclosing and 
procuring the punishment of official culpabil- 
ity in high places. This is and has been fully 
understood by this department and its in- 
struction to Mr. Denby and the dispatches 
received from him indicate that be is no less 
impressed with the importance of obtaining 
trustworthy proof on this score, upon which 
just demands may be pressed to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. 


NOTES. 


Lord Sackville West’a pamphlet attacking 
President Cleveland and Ambassador Bayard 
has failed to accomplish its sinister purpose, 
but has lowered his reputation in England 
and not improved it in the United States. 


It made the heart throb and the eyes suf- 
fuse with tears to read of the enthusiastic 
reception which the old Liberty Bell had as 
it has journeyed from Philadelphia to At- 
lanta, and the reception given it there was 
most enthusiastic and a fitting climax. 

Recent utterances by the head of the Mor- 
mon Church go far toward justifying the pre- 
dictions of those who have fought the move- 
ment for Statehood, fearing Mormon ascend- 
ancy; and the feeling against the Mormon 
hierarchy and against the Statehood idea is 
rising again. 

The governor of Minnesota has suppressed 
a proposed prize fight in that State, and the 
governor of Arkansas has served notice on 
Messrs. Corbett and Fitzsimmons that if they 
attempt to fight in Arkansas the fight which 
Texas forbade they need expect nothing but 
arrest and punishment. Pugilism must cease 
in the United States. 

The speeches of Governor Greenhalge and 
Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott at Holyoke, 
last week, make it clear that they have not 
changed their hostile attitude toward the 
A. P. A., and that they decline to be held 
strietly to the equivocal party platform. The 
comparative insignificance of national ques- 
tions in the discussions of the gubernatorial 
contest now on in Massachusetts, and the 
marked prominence of State issues is a most 
welcome sign. 

The attorney of the national postal service, 
in his annual report to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral just rendered, makes a welcome an- 
nouncement, viz: that the lottery law of 
March 2, 1895, has virtually closed the mails 
against the lotteries, and so crippled the serv- 
ice which the express companies can render 
to them that “ it may be confidently asserted 
that the death knell of the avowed lotteries 
in this country has been sounded, and their 
business much crippled, if not ruined.”” There 
are other fraudulent schemes that the Post 
Office Department has to fight against which 
are not “avowed lotteries.” Some of them 
are called “‘ bond investment companies.” Of 
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these the department has shut out fifty-five 
from the mails during the past year, as it has 
twelve avowed lotteries, twenty-one lotteries 
of a miscellaneous character and 130 schemes 
devised to defraud the public. 





SS 


IN BRIEF. 


The attention of churches which think they 
are weak is especially invited to the article 
on another page about a church which was 
strong and didn’t know it. 





President Patton of Princeton thinks that 
the danger now is not from materialism, but 
from those thinkers like Green, Caird and 
Royce, who, he says, ‘‘ have no place in their 
system for the separate, perdurable existence 
of the human soul as distinct from a living, 
personal God.” 





It will be of general interest to know that 
next Monday, at 12m., Mr. D. L. Moody will 
speak in Music Hall, this city, under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Association of 
New England. Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D., 
and Rev. C. L. Jackson will be present also 
with their singers. 





As the writer suggests in the Canadian let- 
ter on page 558, we should indeed look across 
the line at our sister churches now and then. 
We are glad to do it and we always feel paid 
by the discovery of a courageous spirit in 
these brethren of ours which has already 
made itself a power. 





In view of the many ministers unemployed, 
it is suggested that, instead of a society for 
increasing the ministry, we should have a 
society for multiplying parishes. We have 
two of these already—the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 





Tan Maclaren recently spoke at a church ba- 
zar or fair in Kirriemuir. He said, shrewdly, 
that when they had reasoned with a man to 
the very utmost to get him to put his name on 
a subscription list and he would not do it, 
they had better get his wife to keep a stall at 
abazar. They might have got $50 out of him 
the other way, but this way they would get 
about $125. 





Prof. E. W. Bemis, recently of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been invited to assist in 
editing a department in Brbliotheca Sacra. 
Professor Bemis’s reply to President Harper’s 
official statement of the reasons for Professor 
Bemis’s retirement from the teaching staff of 
the university is before the public, and it calls 
for and makes necessary an explanation from 
the authorities of the university. 





If a man promises to speak at a certain 
meeting and then fails to attend it without 
giving a sufficient reason we should not ex- 
pect that he would keep his promise to pay a 
debt. If he comes to the meeting, having ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak for a specified 
time, and takes without permission a part of 
the time of another speaker in addition to his 
own we should not be willing to trust him 
with our pocketbook. 


The curious half-knowledge of the Bible 
which is so characteristic of the time found a 
remarkable recent illustration in the case of 
the editor of a Boston newspaper, who, hav- 
ing occasion to tell a story in which the Jews 
figured, spoke of them as “the children of 
Ishmael.” We hope the time will come when 
the Bible, as a literary and bistorical classic, 
will come to its full rights in our public 
schools. In the meantime we wonder that 
any man should be willing to be so ignorant 
of it as to make such a blander as this. 

Canon Edmonds, preaching in Exeter Ca- 
thedral recently to an assemblage of journal- 
ists, chose for his text, ‘And he charged 
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them that they should tell no man, but the 
more he charged them so much the more a 
great deal they published it.” Quite a de- 
parture from the text more frequently asso- 
ciated with the journalistic profession, ‘‘ They 
could not come at him because of the press,” 
but hardly more complimentary. We pre- 
sume, however, the preacher did rot dwell 
entirely upon the defects of modern jour- 
nalism. 





A pleader for kindness to animals is send- 
ing out circulars inveighing against the in- 
difference of ministers and churches to this 
topic. He declares that ‘‘ the Sunday School 
Lesson Committee refuses to appoint even 
one Scriptural lesson on kindness to animals.’”’ 
A very little inquiry would have satisfied him 
of the falsity of this statement, but the knowl- 
edge might have weakened his argument. 
The committee voted some time ago to choose, 
where practicable, passages pertinent to this 
topic, and several of the lessons are suited to 
bring out suggestions of the spirit of kindness 
to animals. 





The readiness of pastors to bring The Con- 
gregationalist to the attention of their people 
is more noticeably evident this autumn than 
ever before, and is corresponditgly appreci- 
ated. A Minnesota pastor appends to his 
church calendar this kind notice: 


Ask an usber as you leave the audience— 
room this mornivg for a free sample copy of 
The Congregationalist,.the best Congregational 

aper published in the world. If the supply 
s exhausted before you get one, send a postal 
card to The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass., 
for a sample copy. To read carefully one 
number of this wide-awake paperis to become 
a@ permanent subscriber. Remember this is 
our paper. 





It is not pleasant but it may be chastening 
to read such comments as this from the secu- 
lar press. Says the Springfield Union, com- 
menting on the condition of the treasuries 
of our missionary societies: 


No one can complain of this, and nobody is 
to blame but the members of the Congrega- 
tional eburches, who have lost theifMaith in 
themselves and in God and have put their 
trust in the banks. The missionaries in the 
bome field must now wait for their meager 
salaries until) the members of the churches 
are aroused to a sense of their obligations. 
The deht could be wiped out in a week with a 
little effort in every cburch, and it is shame- 
ful that there should be any hesitation or in- 


difference in the matter. The Congregational: . 


cburches must be losing their grip, if they 
have decided to allow their mission work to 
go into bankruptcy. 

The report of the National Council which 
fills pages 569-580 of this issue aims to be a 
complete and accurate account of that re- 
markably successful gathering. Liberal ex- 
tracts from Dr. Gunsanlus’s sermon and the 
various papers and addresses are given. Mr. 
Capen’s notable deliverance on the duty of 
the denomination to its missionary societies 
is printed in full and will be reprinted asa 
leaflet. The business transacted by the body 
is recorded and something of its vivacity and’ 
local color is caught and reproduced. Every 
Congregationalist who really wants to know 
what his denomination is thinking about and 
what it is doing will do well not only to give 
the issue a careful reading, but to file it away 
for future reference. Despite the length of 
this report the regular features of the paper 
are not curtailed. 

Dr. Barrett of Norwich, Eng., was unable 
to stay through the sessions of the National 
Council, a preaching engagement at Cornell 
University calling him to Itbaca Saturday 
He goes thence to Jamaica, where Rev. W. J. 
Wood, secretary of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, will join him. The 
two are to investigate the condition of certain 
missions of the L. M.S. in that island, with a 
view to the wisdom of continuing them under 
their present auspices. It is a matter of uni- 
versal regret that Dr. Barrett’s stay in thia 
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country is so brief. It is certainly a great 
pity that our churches and theological schools 
cannot come into closer touch with his mel- 
low thougbt and charming personality. We 
are glad to extend the hope to our readers of 
an article from Dr. Barrett’s pen in a forth- 
coming issue, giving bis impressions of Amer- 
ica. 





Those who were privileged to hear the 
great sermon which Dr. Gunsaulus preached 
at Syracuse, with its wealth of information as 
well as poetic coloring and grip upon the 
heart-strings, can more readily understand 
it all if they remember that, to quote his own 
words: 

I have studied history and the philosophy 
of history. I do not believe that I have read 
a single novel through which is not a classic, 
and [ have read the classics many times. I 
learned large quantities of the best poetry in 
the field and at my work, before I went to 
college. I began to make portraits in prose 
of the great souls in history who had inter- 
ested me. It Las been very inconvenient 
sometimes not to be able to te!] some inter- 
esting lady that I had read this book or that 
book of passing interest, but it has been more 
than convenient to be able to talk, when I 
have had the privilege to talk at all, out of 
the history which I have lived in, and to often 
use at the age of thirty-eight the results of 
labor which I performed in my study, hardly 
knowing if I ever should use it, but which is 
valuable after nearly twenty years, because it 
was labor worth doing at first. 


Some of the secular papers are spreading a 
somewhat misleading impression of the decla- 
ration put forth by the National Council in 
reference to Christian union. The Boston 
He) ald’s interpretation that the denomination 
has laid down such a doctrine concerning the 
Scriptures as to preclude possibilities of union 
is wide of the mark. Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians do not differ materially in their 
attitude toward the Bible. Both bodies are 
enlightened and conciliatory as respects this 
point. The Herald is nearer right in saying 
that the platform adopted at Syracuse, claim- 
ing liberty of conscience in the administration 
of the church, does not easily square with the 
Episcopalian theory. It 1s only from this 
point of view that the council may be said to 
have failed to have taken any great step for- 
ward, but as the New York Tribune well says: 

There can be no doubt that, until the pen- 
dulum of religious thougbt shall swing back 
to ecclesiasticism, if it ever does so swing, the 
Congregational declaration is likely to be 
more generally accepted by Christians as 
rational and feasible than that put forth by 
the Episcopal Church. 


or 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Chicago Association. 

This large body met with the church in 
Rogers Park. The topics discussed were, 
Sabbath Desecration, The Causes and Cure 
of Secularism in the Churches, Drs. Loba 
and Goodwin speaking on this subject, 
Christian Brotherhood, The Modern Appli- 
cation of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
The Authority of Christ. The latter topic 
was discussed very thoughtfully in a paper 
by Rev. J. M. Campbell of Lombard, whose 
little book on the Indwelling Christ has 
just appeared, and which is, as Dr. Bruce 
says in his introduction, worthy thoughtful 
perusal, At the evening session Professor 
Mackenzie spoke most acceptably on The 
Authority of the Christian Teacher. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie seems to have won all 
hearts by bis genial spirit and by his will- 
ingness to do anything he can for the good 
of our churches, The next meeting of our 
Congregational Club is to be made a wel- 
come to him. At this club we hope also to 


have distinguished visitors from the East 
aud West to add their words of welcome to 
th ose of our own ministers, 
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A New Pastor. 

In the Rev. William H. Manss the Church 
of the Redeemer has finally obtained a suc- 
cessor to Rev. Dr. C. L. Morgan, now of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mr. Manss is a young 
man of much promise. He is of Lutheran 
parentage, and has had an experience of 
two very successful years in the Lutheran 
ministry. Conscientious scruples have led 
him into the Congregational fold, where he 
will meet a warm welcome and where he 
will be entirely at home. Mr. Manss was 
educated at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O., and at Yale Seminary. Here 
he was for a year Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
assistant. He then studied in Berlin for 
two years, taking special interest in histor- 
ical studies and in listening to the lectures 
of Professor Ilarnack. In his new field Mr. 
Manss has received an enthusiastic welcome, 
and will] find work that will tax all his ener- 
gies. We are fortunate, too, this year in re- 
ceiving to our ministerial forces such men 
as Dr. W. A. Waterman, lately of Geneseo, 
Rey. Mr. Silcox of Montreal, and Rev. Mr. 
Blanchard of lowa, who takes the Covenant 
Church made vacant by Mr. Fifield’s re- 
moval to the Warren Avenue Church. 

A word more may perbaps be allowed as 
to the branches of the Union Park Church, 
which now have been recognized as inde 
pendent organizations. Both have started 
with every prospect of succers. Both have 
pastors who are earnest, faithful and able 
men, At the recognition of the Oakley 
Church Dr. Noble preached the sermon. 
At the recognition of the Porter Memorial 
Church, Monday, Dr. Goodwin preached 
and Dr. Noble gave the address to the peo- 
ple. Into the building which this church 
occupies Dr. Noble persuaded his own 
church to put $18,000, and now they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that a church 
with more than a hundred members is ready 
to take up a work which began very quietly 
only a few years ago, and which has grown 
very rapidly. In fact, the story of this mis- 
sion, which we trust will soon be written 
out, reads almost like a romance. For 
some time the mission was held over a sa- 
loon, the orly place that could be obtained 
for it, and which its owner said would give 
tone to the saloon! It has given tone to 
the entire neighborhood, and more missions 
of this sort would give tone to the entire 
city. 

Notes from lowa. 

Mrs. J. K. Nutting was last week ordained 
as pastor of the church at Osage, The de- 
cision of the council was unanimous. Mrs. 
Nutting is the only woman in the State who 
has a regular pastorate, although two other 
women have in years past served churches 
for a time. Mrs. Nutting was formerly a 
missionary of the American Board and, 
since her return to this country, has exer- 
cised her gifts in the care of several 
churches in Iowa with great acceptance. 
She is universally esteemed and honored. 

Added interest is taken in the local asso- 
ciation meetings of the State. The socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor now send delegates 
to these gatherings and sometimes fill half 
a day with reports and discussions pertain- 
ing to their work, The life and enthusiasm 
these young people bring are of great value. 
This was specially the case with the recent 
meeting of the Mitchell Association. 


A Model Home Missionary. 


Years ago, the Rev. John D. Sands, now 
of Belmond, was pastor of the entire county 
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in which he lives. He used to preach every 
evening in the week, returning home Friday 
to prepare himself for his own people. He 
is now over eighty, but preaches every Sun- 
day like a young man, performs his part in 
all the associational meetings and has the 
satisfaction, not only of serving a self sup- 
porting church, but of looking upon eight 
churches which have grown out of his 
labors. Surely it is worth while to be in 
the ministry, if one can do work like this, 
Able to preach in three different languages, 
he may well be called the ‘*model home 


missionary.’’ 
Chicago, Oct. 9 FRANKLIN, 
OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, in the Chris- 
tian Advocate, says: ‘‘To those who accept 
Christ as Master the theory of socialism will 
stand or fall by our interpretation of his law. 
If pure altruism is what Christ enjoins, then 
it is, at least, probable that the socialistic 
program marks'the direction of the progress 
of his kingdom, while if his law co-ordinates 
a rational self-love with the love of our neigh- 
bor, and recognizes the self-regarding virtues 
as equally essertial in the Christian character 
with the virtues of benevolence and sacrifice, 
then the Christian society will rest upon 
other foundations and assume other forms; 
private property and individual initiative will 
be preserved and combined with a large meas- 
ure of social co-operation... .. For myself, 
although I speak with much reserve, I must 
say that the older interpretation of Christ’s 
law seems to me the truer; and that a genu- 
ine self-regard appears to me to be as truly 
enjoined by Christ as is self-sacrifice. The 
contrary arguments impress me, but they have 
not yet convinced me. ...I must love my- 
self as my neighbor, and for the same reason; 
I, not less than he, am achild of God. I must 
love myself, therefore, as I love A; I must 
love myself as I love B, C and D; I must 
love myself as I love all those countless mil- 
lions presentand future. The accumulation of 
self-regard would seem to be ample under this 
law. The reductio ad absurdum only serves, 
however, to show the folly of applying to the 
spiritual life the laws of a quantitative logic.” 

Prof. G. T. Ladd of Yale, in the October 
Educational Review, says a truly liberal edu- 
cation includes, as essential to it, the pro- 
longed and scholastic pursuit of three sub- 
jects, or groups of subjects, viz., language 
and literature, mathematics and natural sci- 
ence, and the soul of man including the 
products of his reflective thinking. He in- 
sists that the practical consequences of retir- 
ing the study of classical languages from the 
curriculum of a liberal education will be some- 
thing quite incalculable in the way of wresting 
from those who call themselves cultured the 
* key to every form ot good literature.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate is op- 
timistic. It‘ hopes to hear that every offset 
from every church has returned to its parent. 
We want all Baptists to get together. The 
wonderful variety of Presbyterians should go 
home again. The Congregationalists will 
presently go back to their various fountains 
inallchurches. All Methodists will presently 
reassemble, and the duty ought not to be diffi- 
cult, since no Methodist division has ever 
resulted from doctrine. Church polity alone 
is responsible for the score of Wesleyan 
‘split-offs.’ We have been so sure that the 
New Testament prescribes no specific form of 
government that we have excessively aban- 
doned the shaping of polity to buman prefer- 
ences. Some other churches have been so 
sure that there can be but one divine form of 
church that they have allowed the form to 
overshadow the spiritual substance. A new 
chapter in the humane element of church 
history is about to open.” 
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ABROAD. 


Rev. Donald Macleod, brother of Norman 
Macleod, and the moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, does not speak hopefully of Presby- 
terian unity in Scotland. To a Christian Com- 
monwealth reporter he says: “I know the 
mind of the church as well as any man, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that if Free 
Churchmen, after having utterly refused all 
our overtures for reconstruction, and for 
meeting their views in every possible way 
consistent with the existence of the establish- 
ment and the preservation of the endowments, 
managed to bring about disestablishment by 
getting the question mixed up with matters 
which have nothing to do with it, our church 
would be very unwilling to unite with people 
who bad resorted to such tactics. There is also 
a wide divergence in principle betwixt us and 
those who, under the name of religious equal- 
ity, advocate state secularism and the banish- 
ment of religious views from the schools. 
... But it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that we are moving towards Anglicanism. 
We are rather restorers of the earlier prac- 
tices of the church. John Knox and the re- 
formers had their liturgy. The habits which 
have been regarded by outsiders as character- 
istic of Scotch Presbyterianism are rather a 
legacy from the English Independents of 
Cromwell’s time than an inheritance from 
our forefathers.” 

Prof. W. T. Davidson, the British Wesleyan 
scholar, in Zion’s Herald discusses Church 
Unity and uses the translation into English 
and publication of Professor Harnack’s book, 
Sources of Apostolic Canons, as a silent but 
potent influence, working toward church 
unity: ‘“‘The dry ecclesiastical regulations 
yield up their buried secrets and a living 
church appears, with a living, growing devel- 
oping ministry, the meaning and laws of de- 
velopment being gradually made plain. We 
need not overrate the importance of the pam- 
phlet here worked up into a book... . Pro- 
fessor Harnack is not infallible. Some of his 
conclusions in this particular instance will be 
questioned, though his chief positions are un- 
assailable. But the point about which there 
is no doubt whatever is that the historical 
method in its application to early church his- 
tory is'rapidly making quite impossible many 
of the assumptions concerning episcopacy, 
ministerial orders and kindred topics which 
were set up to promote church unity, but now 
are effective barriers against it.’’ 


RESOUED MEN: A SOOIAL STUDY. 


BY ROLLIN L. HARTT. 





There seems to he, among Christian peo- 
ple, a very general skepticism in regard to 
the efficacy of rescue work. Although 
Jesus repeatedly insisted that his mission 
was principally to the lost, the church is 
still reluctant to devote its energies to this 
phase of the Master’s cause. 

I am not ready to believe that such re- 
luctance indicates unwillingness to under- 
take difficult service or lack of faith in the 
power of Christ, but a want of confidence 
in the methods of rescue missions. I hope 
in this study of rescued men to give cur- 
rency to a mass of facts that bear upon the 
problem. My inquiry has followed two 
lines—the relation of rescued men to the 
criminal class, and the relation of the mis- 
sion to the gold cure. 

Modern specialists in criminology have 
made large contributions to sccial science. 
They have shown us that the typical crim- 
inal is defective, not only morally, but phys- 
ically and mentally as well, though notable 
exceptions are not wanting. Anomalies in 
physical structure, want of vigor and con 
sequent inertia, slouching gait and general 
depression are common characteristics of 
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constitutional criminals. Emotional insta- 
bility shows itself in their love of orgies, 
in their craving for stimulants and in the 
vicissitudes of prison life. Their mentality 
is generally below the average, and even in 
rare cases bordering on idiocy; so that the 
modern reformatory employs kindergarten 
methods to arouse the intelligence of the 
very lowest grade of convicts, finding them 
incapable of such simple mental processes 
as the perception of color, form or distance. 
Eighteen per cent. of the convicts at El- 
mira can neither read nor write. A large 
proportion of criminals have lacked home 
training, and, as one of them says, were 
“not brought up, but kicked up”—too 
often the wolf-reared children of intemper- 
ate parents. Many of them have no honest 
means of support, never having been taught 
a trade. Almost without exception they 
are woefully short-sighted, and it is for this 
reason that threatened penalty is no effec- 
tual deterrent of crime. Morally these men 
are commonly weak, rather than vicious; 
unable to resist temptation, rather than de- 
liberately setting themselves against the 
right, though to this generalization the des- 
perado is a striking exception. They are 
lacking in natural affection, pity for their 
victims and the sense of remorse. They 
regard punishment as injustice, regret that 
their crimes were not greater, and if they 
show shame it is not at the deed but at its 
detection. Inordinate vanity is common to 
the criminal class, and they have an aris- 
tocracy of their own in which the most 
desperate take highest rank. Extreme self- 
ishness, blind to the consequence of indul- 
gence and utterly regardless of the rights 
of others, constitutes the criminal an anti- 
social member of society. He is, in short, 
a bit of social wreckage, the result of ab- 
normal conditions in ancestry, nurture and 
environment. These statements, however, 
must not stand unqualified, for a man may 
belong to a distinct class without bearing 
all the marks of the type, and so there are 
criminals who only partially share the char- 
acteristics of that class. 

We are now ready to ask, Who are the 
men who are permanently redeemed in the 
rescue mission? I am confident that there 
is but one answer, They do not repre- 
sent the criminal type. I have known many 
redeemed drunkards, once jail birds of low 
degree and saved from the depths of degra- 
dation, but I have yet to meet the genuinely 
saved man who has the physical, mental 
and moral traits of the typical criminal. 
Thousands of criminals visit our missions, 
but the rescued men are of quite a different 
stamp. 

Rescued men are generally of a high grade 
physically, capable of great endurance, and 
possessed of a fine nervous organization and 
a corresponding capacity for work. Their 
past life seems to leave little trace upon 
them, except that it sometimes makes them 
look older than they really are, The men- 
tal make-up of redeemed drunkards is al- 
most without exception above the average. 
I have been told of cases where illiterate 
outcasts have been saved, but I never knew 
one. On the other hand, it is not uncom- 
mon to find among mission converts men 
who were once successful lawyers, physi- 
cians, business men and even preachers, 
and who were rescued from the most awful 
ruin and restored to lives of hunor and in- 
tegrity. The mass of rescued men, how 
ever, is composed of the artisan class. 
Their story of former prosperity might be 
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doubted but for their very evident ability 
to regain all they had lost in the way of 
worldly success. Not only are mission con- 
verts men of bright minds, but they are also 
very good speakers, rapid in thought and 
often eloquent in expression. Morally, the 
drinking man is not always so bad as is 
commonly supposed, for no man is willingly 
a drunkard. The best temperance sermons 
are preached in saloons by drinking men, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that a drunkard ‘swears off’’ after every 
debauch. But for the accursed alcohol 
habit aiid the low tastes that go with it, 
many of these inebriates would be respect- 
able men. Those who eventually escape 
from the bondage of intemperance are men 
of keen moral sensibility, full of remorse, 
and with an intense desire for a better life. 
Almost without exception they have re- 
ceived religious training in their youth. It 
is exceedingly rare for ruined boys or very 
young men to be rescued, for while the 
drinking life is still attractive few can be 
induced to leave it. As a rule, it is only 
when a man is utterly a wreck that he 
turns to God for help, and then it is a 
final choice between salvation and suicide. 
I have never seen the religious nature 
stronger than in redeemed drunkards— 
their prayers are fervent, their testimonies 
glow with joy and thanksgiving and they 
sing with all their hearts. Indeed, a res- 
cued man must be a thorough-going Chris- 
tian, never cold or indifferent, or he will 
inevitably fall back into the abyss. 

I can think of only one trait that would 
identify rescued men with the criminal 
type, namely, short sightedness. This is 
the secret of their downfall, and yet I be- 
lieve that it is modified somewhat by youth- 
ful conceit. When they began to drink 
they foolishly thought themselves secure 
where others had been ruined. 

The common testimony of rescued men 
is to the effect that they have lost all appe- 
tite for liquor, and it is this that leads me 
to speak of the gold cure. In cases where 
the difficulty is purely ph) sical—appetite 
and only appetite—medical treatment is 
successful, and, I believe, permanently so. 
Yet the sad fact remains that while drunk- 
enness is a disease, it is often—perhaps gen- 
erally—a sin at the same time, for the trou- 
ble is not mere love of alcohol; it is also 
the love of the saloon with its vile com- 
pany and all the evil influences that center 
there. Take away the appetite and leave 
the love of the gin palace, and your cured 
man is utterly miserable. You have taken 
away all his pleasure at a single stroke, 
and unless you can give him a new life such 
as the redeemed man bas, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when he will go back to his old 
ways. I believe, however, that among the 
men who try to escape from drunkenness 
through the mission and fail (and their 
name is legion) the gold cure might well 
be employed in conjunction with the spirit- 
ual agencies of rescue methods. 

What, then, is the lesson of this study of 
rescued men? I think that it teaches us 
four things. (1) That rescue work is not 
irrational. Degraded to the rank of crimi-. 
nals, yet with capabilities far beyond them, 
is a large class of men who can be success- 
fully reached by city missions. (2) That 
the gold cure avails only in those cases— 
and they are comparatively few—where the 
disease is entirely physical. It is, there- 
fore, not to be substituted for the mission 
in the majority of cases, but may well be 
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used as an adjunct in rescue work. (3) 
That religious work among children is of 
the utmost importance, for only men who 
have had early religious training have any 
fair chance of redemption. (4) That the 
typical criminal stands in need of great as- 
sistance before he is in any condition to 
receive salvation. I know that this is a 
dismal view of the case, but it is certainly 
the only inference to be drawn from the 
results of criminology. The low-grade 
offender is defective in body, give him 
gymnastic training and military discipline; 
he is ignorant, educate him; he has no 
trade, teach him one. To make this effect- 
ive the process must be begun early and 
carried on by the state, not the church, for co- 
ercionis necessary. Thatsuch work is possi- 
ble is evidenced by the unparalleled success 
of modern reformatories. The church will 
find an open field for service in aiding the 
discharged convict as he leaves the reform- 
atory to re-enter society, strengthened in 
every way and prepared to begin life anew. 
Strong religious influence can also be 
brought to bear upon the inmates of such 
institutions while the disciplinary course is 
in progress. 

Perhaps the reader will think that this 
article denies the universality of Christ’s 
call to redemption. I should be sorry to be 
thus misunderstood. I believe that the 
gospel of Jesus is more than the preaching 
of the word; it is the bringing of salvation 
from every earthly ill. Social science is 
teaching us day by day how to “ become all 
things to all men,’’ and so to make effectual 
through consecrated wisdom and unselfish 
service the saying of our Redeemer, that he 
was ‘*come to save that which was lost.’’ 
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A DAY AT SAMOS. 


BY A. E. bD. 


The ideal of sea travel is a journey along 
the coast of Asia Minor and among the 
islands of the Aigean Sea, The steamers of 
the Messageries line take about eight days, 
going from Beirut to Athens, calling at 
various points on the way. It was noon of 
May 19, a beautiful summer Sunday, when 
the Senegal, with Zhe Congregationalist’s 
party, passed quietly out from the Bay of 
St. George over a sea of glass, and the city 
of Beirut, the curving shores, the sloping 
hillsides green with mulberry trees and 
gray with olives and dotted with villages, 
and the white summits of the Lebanon 
range withdrew into dimmer distances and 
finally biended into the far blue sky and 
vanished lke a delightful dream vision. 
Noiselessly almost as a phantom our ship 
sped on, as day vanished into night with 
air so soft and still that the passengers 
were reluctant to turn from the twinkling 
stars and dim outlines of distant shores, 
and morning disclosed new beauties of is- 
lands with deep bays and green fields and 
white villages, the snow clad Taurus Moun- 
tains, or rocky cliffs lifting their bare brows 
out of the smooth sea. 

Tuesday morning we dropped anchor in 
a deep bay framed by hills, just oppo- 
site to the town of Vathy on the north side 
of the island of Samos. Here the people 
are all Greek, and it was a relief to be once 
more in a town without minarets, mosques, 
lepers or beggars of any sort. The con- 
trast between the life of Greece and Pales- 
tine cannot fail to suggest the marked dif- 
ference between the conditions in which 
ihe gospel was first given and those which 
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Paul and his fellow laborers found wher 
they went to Asia Minor and Europe. In 
Palestine ‘‘the poor ye have with you 
always.’’ The lame, the halt, the blind are 
alwaysathand. Thehungry beggar watches 
you at every meal, and cannot understand 
that you have any rights of privacy, since 
he claims none for himself. Even the sheik 
is on the watch for a gift, and the look of 
dependence is on every face, while nowhere 
is there any sign of pride of citizenship. 
But in the clean streets of Vathy are frank, 
open faces. The white houses, though 
small, are inviting. We climb the steep 
hillside and meet boys and girls with school- 
books in their hands, which they are pleased 
to show us. They read to us in modern 
Greek and in simple Englisb, till we turn 
away and come out among the vineyards 
which spread over all the southern slopes. 
Horace sang of the Samian wine more than 
nineteen centuries ago and it is famous 
still. 

Away on the summit of one of the nearest 
hills is a row of windmills, catching enough 
of the breeze to grind slowly their grists of 
grain. There alittle group of us sat down 
to talk over the affairs of the island. 
Straight down the streets we looked as 
they stretched away and spread out into 
the level space by the sea. Our ship, most 
conspicuous of the few craft in the harbor, 
was taking on 350 great casks of wine. 
Rugged mountains rose behind and beyond 
us, the highest, Mt. Kerkis, 4,725 feet. 
Samos is about twenty-seven miles long, 
and at one point fourteen miles wide. Its 
history stretches back 3,000 years, and its 
period of greatest glory was more than five 
centuries before the Christian era. Then 
Samos had a great navy, and here the first 
triremes were built. A Samian was the 
first Greek who sailed out beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, one of which is Gibraltar. 


* Over yonder, where the island comes within 


a mile of the mainland of Asia Minor, the 
great battle of Mycale was fought, 480 B.C., 
which freed Samos from Persia and opened 
the way for it to enter the Athenian con- 
federacy. 

Here Herodotus, the father of history, 
made his home, and he tells us that the 
temple of Hera, which stood close to the 
shore near the ancient city of Samos, was 
the largest he had ever seen. It must have 
been immense, for Herodotus had seen the 
vast temples at Karnak, whose ruins sur- 
pass anything of which we know. Hera 
was a goddess much like Diana of Ephesus, 
which city was then a seaport almost in 
sight from the hills of Samos, Diana’s 
temple, built after the time of Herodotus, 
was larger even than Hera’s, of which one 
solitary pillar still stands to mark the place 
of its ancient splendor. Here Polycrates 
won renown as a tyrant, a warrior, states- 
man and man of letters. Here Pythagoras 
the philosopher was born. Here Anthony 
and Cleopatra once spent a winter together, 
and about seventy years later Paul the apos- 
tle, coming down from Philippi on his way 
to Jerusalem, spent a day [Acts 20: 15]. 
Samos was then a free city in the province 
of Asia. 

Samians fought bravely during the Greek 
war of independence, taking a prominent 
part in the famous battle near by against 
the Turks in 1824, and they look as though 
they could fight well now. Though nomi- 
nally belonging to Turkey, they ackyowl- 
edge no allegiance beyond paying a tribute 
of about $9,000 a year to the sultan, who 
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nominates their governor. But the gov- 
ernor is elected by the people and is con- 
trolled by a council and assembly chosen 
by the people. Thus it is practically a 
little republic, with a population of about 
42,000, some 7,000 of whom live in Vathy, 
the seat of government. 

It was after noon when we went down 
the mountain side, stopping here and there 
to test with pleasant people our scanty 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, the small 
value of which was mostly vitiated by a 
pronunciation which made the inhabitants 
smile. Church spires and schoolhouses 
showed the prosperity of the country. In 
a wineshop sat a Greek priest with his tall 
cap, surrounded by a group of his parish- 
ioners smoking. The French postmaster 
courteously supplied us with a collection of 
surcharged stamps. The islanders main- 
tain a free postal service between the four 
principal towns on the island. We would 
willingly have lingered longer, and would 
not have been reluctant to dwell a while in 
so picturesque a country, with such attract 
ive inhabitants. The sun traveled too fast, 
and as his latest rays sent ruddy tints over 
sea and sky and changing outlines of the 
mountains, we sailed away toward Smyrna, 
only reconciled to parting from Samos by 
the thought that better things were in store 


for us, 
RPS Seem 


STRONG AND DON'T KNOW IT. 


BY REV. W. F. MC MILLEN. 


Within the year there have appeared in 
The Congregationalist several articles on 
the problem of the weaker churches, all of 
which I have read with greatinterest. But 
there is still another view of the subject 
which ought to be emphasized. I am fully 
persuaded in my own mind that many of 
the so-called ‘‘ weaker churches”’ are strong 
and don’t know it. They need somebody 
to tellthem. Forexample, a church of this 
class, located in the heart of the Western 
Reserve in Ohio, celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary more than seven years ago. Dur- 
ing the period of forty years this church 
had twenty seven different pastorates, the 
longest covering about five years. Nearly 
all of the last fifteen years it was supplied 
by students from the seminary, and for part 
of the time by neighhoring pastors, The 
average salary paid per year was about 
$300, and it was with great effort that this 
amount was raised. Contributions were 
taken annually by the church for three of 
our benevolent societies, amounting in all 
to less than fifteen dollars. These facts 1e- 
late especially to the year preceding the 
anniversary. 

About this time the attention of the 
church was called to certain other facts. 
The taxable value of the property in the 
village and including the farm lands within 
a radius of two miles around, to say noth- 
ing of the selling price, according to the 
judgment of three competent men, one of 
them not a member of the church, was at 
the lowest estimate about $500,000. This 
half-million dollars was yielding annually 
for the propagation of the gospel—and in- 
cluding the pastor’s salary, which is not 
benevolence, since we are supposed to get 
value received for what we pay the preacher 
—less than $400. It seemed like a paltry 
sum, These facts, presented in connection 
with a sermon preached on self sacrifice 
and systematic giving, aroused the church 
to immediate action. It stood alone in the 
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field with less than eighty resident mem- 
bers. Of these a large per cent. were not 
rendering any practical service to the 
church, financial or otherwise. They were 
visited and the claims of Christ and the 
church strongly and repeatedly urged upon 
them, until every member, rich or poor, 
pledged to contribute weekly toward the 
current expenses, which now were a little 
more than doubled. 

A schedule of benevolences was adopted 
in both church and Sunday school, includ- 
ing all the seven societies, and the con- 
tributions increased fivefold over the pre- 
vious year, besides nearly doubling the 
offering made by the Ladies’ Society. A 
Young People’s Mission Circle and Chil- 
dren’s Mission Band were organized, and 
each raised upwards of twenty dollars. 
The same year a much needed lecture- 
room was added to the church building, 
costing $700. All told, this field raised and 
paid over in cash about $1,500, as against 
less than $400 the previous year, and there 
were no large gifts, simply the gifts of the 
people, of all the people. This had its 
legitimate result, for that year there were 
about forty additions to the church on con- 
fession of faith. At this juncture the church 
was led to believe that a resident pastor 
could be supported. The right man was 
found, began work at once and has now 
been there more than seven years—the long- 
est pastorate the church has ever had. 
Again and again I have visited churches 
where I believe similar possibilities ex- 
isted, and where, with proper leadership, 
like results might be obtained, but the 
church and pastor seemed entirely uncon- 
scious of the situation. 

There are three distinct features of church 
work. The first pertains to the church it- 
self, its own membership. This includes 
everything that belongs to good house- 
keeping, and means a church whose every 
member is theroughly alive and identified 
closely with its own work. The second 
feature is the evangelization of the com- 
munity within the bounds of its own legiti- 
mate parish, occupying the whole field. In 
many parishes whole families are neglected, 
and some are allowed to hold church letters 
for months and even years, while the preach- 
ing service, Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing go on year after year with about the 
same attendance; whereas, if the whole field 
were properly worked, all these services 
might be doubled in their membership. 
The third feature of church work is to 
reach out beyond its own membership and 
the immediate community and to become 
identified with the work of saving the 
world. The mission of the weaker church 
is the same as that of the stronger church. 
It will be required in its measure to do its 
whole duty, and nothing short of this will 
suffice, 

It is an advantage to the weak church to 
have as its pastor a young man full of faith 
and energy, who plunges in and does things 
that need to be done in spite of the slow 
and dreamy church members. He hustles 
about through the little parish and gets a 
complete list, alphabetically arranged, of 
all his members and congregation, and lays 
out a definite plan of work for each one to 
do. A new spirit comes over the people 
and new interest is everywhere manifest; 
people go to church who have not been 
there for years; and then, to cap the climax, 
the minister pleads earnestly for missions 
at home and abroad, and the largest collec- 
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tions are taken that have ever been re- 
ported. Church members consecrate them- 
selves to the work of teaching in the Sun- 
day school, young men to the ministry, and 
young ladies prepare to go as missionaries. 
Well, brethren, this is needing to be done 
in ever so many churches! It is on this 
broad basis that they wiil succeed, and only 
this, both minister and people. One such 
young or old man can serve two or three 
churches to advantage. Then let both the 
young and the old men lead the way to 
these weaker churches. Don’t be afraid. 
The field may be larger than you think. 


Ee 


A STATE ANTI-SALOON SYNDICATE. 


BY HOWARD H. RUSSELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE OHIO ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 





A strong and suggestive editorial in The 
Congregationalist of Aug. 1 advocated ‘‘co- 
operation for moral ends.’’ As corpora- 
tions, trusts and combinations have suc- 
ceeded by a union of forces in the com- 
mercial world, so, it was urged, the powers 
of righteousness should be mobilized and 
federated for greater moral victories. The 
municipal reform achieved at Cambridge, 
Mass., was cited by the editor as the fruits 
of such a federation. The purpose of this 
writing is to recite how a great revolution 
against the liquor domination has broken 
forth and gathered headway in Ohio dur- 
ing the past two years. The power and 
promise of this new belligerent upon the 
old arena of temperance hostilities are 
found in the very fact that there bas been 
effected a powerful combination of hith- 
erto scattered companies, squads and pri- 
vate soldiers, who, under one central man- 
agement, are being drilled and disciplined 
and deployed against the common foe. 

The Ohio Anti-Saloon League was organ- 
ized at Oberlin, the birthplace of other 
reform movements in the past. The con- 
stitution of the league proposed at the 
outset ‘‘to combine and concentrate the 
various temperance organizations and in- 
dividuals of the State along such lines of 
work as all can unite upon” against the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage 
in the State of Ohio. It was proposed to 
make the organization interdenominational 
and omni-partisan. The political purposes 
of the league were carefully defined in the 
following declaration: ‘‘The league shall 
form no political party. It shall seek affil- 
iation with and aid from no political party 
as such, but shall endeavor to influence 
and secure the support of the individual 
members and officers of all the political 
organizations of the State,’’ As the name 
implies, the leagae concentrates its oper- 
ations against the saloon. A State super- 
intendent was elected with the under- 
standing that he give his whole time to 
the work, and a central headquarters was 
opened at the capitol of the State. This 
was in September, 1893. Amid many difti- 
culties, arising from the apathy and dis- 
couragement of the people, seventy. five or- 
ganizations were formed before the next 
session of the State legislature, which met 
in January, 1894. The whole power of the 
new organization was then turned into leg- 
islative channels. At the adjournment of 
the legislature, organizing work was vigor- 
ously pushed until at the present time, 
two years from the beginning, there are 
now nearly five hundred branches co-oper- 
ating with the central organization. 

Four departments of permanent work are 
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zealously advocated and kept active by the 
officers of the State department. First and 
foremost the agitation department. In this 
department we stimulate each organization 
to hold regular public union anti-saloon 
meetings, and as far as possible the State 
superintendent co- operates with each local 
league in securing speakers to address the 
meetings. Each league is visited once a 
year, or oftener, by one of the field secretaries 
of the league. Seventeen hundred such 
meetings were conducted directly under the 
auspices of the State department the first 
year, and the second year over six thousand 
meetings have been held. Quartets and 
solo singers have accompanied the speakers 
to add attractions to the meetings. Anti- 
saloon Sunday is one of the special features 
of our work in the agitation department. 
This means that on a given Sunday all the 
churches in a locality set apart one of the 
services of the day as an anti-saloon anni- 
versary, and the address or sermon is de- 
livered by one of the salaried or volunteer 
speakers for the league. The anti-saloon 
medal contest, similar to the Demorest con- 
test, except that non-partisan selections are 
spoken, is also doing valuable agitation 
work, Over two tons of tracts have been 
purchased and are being circulated through- 
out the State. The aim of the league is by 
aggressive and persistent and united agita- 
tion to arouse and keep alive a vigorous 
public sentiment against the liquor habit 
and traffic. In this way the league aims to 
secure both the enactment and enforcement 
of law through a stern and steady public 
demand. 

Our second department is the department 
of law enforcement. In the enforcement of 
law the anti-saloon league does not make 
use of the Law and Order League methods. 
No detectives or lawyers are employed, as a 
rule. The theory of the league is that the 
executive and police officers of the town or 
city have been elected, sworn in, and are 
being paid to strictly enforce the laws of 
the State and ordinances of the town. By 
the federation of all law-abiding citizens we 
have been able in many cities and towns of 
Ohio to secure the faithful enforcement of 
law by the municipal officers; or, in case of 
their refusal or neglect to enforce law, we 
have defeated them at the primaries or 
polls and secured the election of officers 
who would perform their duty. 

There is also the department of legisla- 
tion. In the last general assembly our young 
organization took an active and forceful 
part. We were able to prevent the enactment 
of three legislative bills which were sought 
for by the Liquor League of the State. We 
also secured the enactment of two whole- 
some laws of decided advantage to the 
cause of temperance, The most important 
measure introduced by our league at the 
last assembly was known as the Haskell 
Bill. This bill provides for local option 
for counties, cities, wards of cities and in- 
corporated villages and townships, with a 
vote recurring every two years upon the 
Australian ballot. When this bill is enacted 
into law, it is anticipated that nearly two- 
thirds of the geographic territory of the 
State will be placed under prohibition at 
the first vote thereunder. The bill was 
forced to a vote in the house at the last 
session, but failed of the necessary major- 
ity. A bill providing for similar features 
will be introduced by the league at the 
coming assembly, which meets next Janu- 
ary. We hope that Ohio will at that time 
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take her place in the honorable list of such 
States as Georgia, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas, where the reform has been pushed rap- 
idly forward through similar methods of 
legal treatment. 

Our financial department has been sys- 
tematically and successfully conducted. 
The league is supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions of its members in all parts of 
the State. Monthly subscriptions, payable 
quarterly for a year, are given in the public 
meetings of the league, and are collected 
by local collectors, who receive a small 
per cent. for their services.. Some gener- 
ous subscriptions have been made by level 
headed business men, who have recognized 
the common sense methods and business 
system of our league. Several thousand 
persons have given smaller sums. The first 
year an aggregate of $8,000 was raised, and 
the present year, closing with this month, 
an aggregate of about $24,000 has been re- 
ceived and disbursed by the State treasurer. 
The State finance committee of our league 
is appealing to the people of the State for 
$40,000 for the support of the work the en- 
suing year. 

The various departments of work of the 
league have been carried forward by able 
mep, who have been called, one after an- 
other, to serve as field secretaries, until we 
now have fourteen salaried workers in the 
headquarters’ offices and in the field giving 
their whole time to the work. Several of 
them are successful ministers, nearly all 
are college bred men, and the anti-saloon 
cause has been dignified by thus systemiz- 
ing the work and carefully choosing repu- 
table and talented men to carry it on. 

The results of the work of the league 
have in every way accorded with the hopes 
of its projectors. Over two hundred sa- 
loons—a mile of saloons—have been thus 
far closed by the direct work of the league, 
and many more have been closed or com- 
pelled to observe the restrictions of the law 
through the better enforcement of the stat- 
utes throughout the State. In 1893, when 
the league was organized, there had been 
an increase in the State year by year, for 
the five years preceding, of over four hun- 
dred saloons per year. There has been a 
reduction in the number of saloons of over 
four hundred since the league was formed. 
This prohibition of saloons has been brought 
to pass in various townships and municipal 
corporations of the State by the use of the 
present prohibitory statutes—the township 
and local option law and the “‘ council” fea- 
tures of the Dow Law. The Ohio State 
Liquor League has just held its annual con- 
vention at the city of Springfield. The 
president’s address was devoted chiefly to 
sounding an alarm to the trade. He re- 
minded the delegates of the powerful or- 
ganization now arrayed against them in 
the Anti-Saloon League, and viewed with 
special apprehension the possible legisla- 
tion of next winter. 

The good effects of the work of our 
organization would have been utterly im- 
possible without the federation of the 
anti-saloon forces of the State. Such a 
federation would have been impossible at 
the present time upon any other basis of 
action than that contemplated by the con- 
stitution of our league. We enlist our 
members without regard to their political 
relations. Our State board of trustees, 
and every local executive committee, is 
made up of the members of all the vari- 
ous political parties—anti-saloon Republi- 
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cans, Democrats, Populists and Probibi- 
tionists work side by side against their 
common foe. A most blessed fellowship 
has been formed of the members of the 
various conflicting faiths of Christendom. 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants are mus- 
tered together ina common warfare, Lead- 
ing men of all the Protestant denominations 
are warmly co-operating in the local and 
State management. Within the past ninety 
days the three prelates of the Catholic 
church of Ohio, Most Rev. Archbishop El- 
der of Cincinnati, Bishop Watterson of 
Columbus and Bishop Hortsman of Cleve- 
land, have all heartily indorsed the meth- 
ods of the league and the principles of the 
Haskell Local Option Bill, and have con- 
sented to co-operate in the work. Bishop 
Watterson has made several very strong ad- 
dresses in the largest cities of the State, 
and many of the leading priests have joined 
heartily in our meetings upon the same pro- 
gram with Protestant ministers, appealing 
to the people of all religious faiths to sup- 
port our league and legislative bill. At the 
annual State meeting of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society, the State superintend- 
ent of our league was unanimously elected 
a fraternal delegate and invited to a part in 
the discussions of the body—an unprece- 
dented but hope bearing incident. The po- 
litical assimilation of the members of the 
various political parties is well attested by 
the fact that recently an appeal, on behalf 
of the Anti-Saloon League, was made by 
the presiding elders of the Methodist church 
to the pastors and members of that denomi- 
nation in their districts, and this appeal was 
signed by every white, colored and German 
presiding elder in the State. 

Our federation of the forces of good citi- 
zenship against the saloon is no longer an 
experiment. It is already a demonstration. 
Let such an aggressive combination be 
formed in every State; let the tocsin of 
our league, ‘‘The saloon must go,” ring 
out in an interstate or national unison, and 
a better day for temperance will be speeded 
throughout the land. Under the blessing 
of Almighty God, unity and persistency will 
bring victory! 


—- 





OONGREGATIONALISM IN THE MARI- 
TIME PROVINOES. 


In Lower Canada our denomination is not 
very strong, but as it has the oldest church in 
the Dominion, and as the early fathers of our 
order had enough influence to secure religious 
liberty in ‘‘ the magna charta of Nova Scotia,” 
it deserves our notice at least. A few stu- 
dents of denominational history know that as 
early as 1597 people, “ falsely called Brown- 
ists,’’ sought and obtained permission to set- 
tle in Canada, that a number set sail, that 
part of them were shipwrecked off Cape 
Breton, that the rest were captured by Span- 
iards and that thus eastern Canada failed of 
being a northern New England. 

In quaint, old Kingsport on the Basin of 
Minas is a little church of forty members that 
claims an older history than all the other 
churches of Nova Scotia or of Canada. Only 
a few years younger is “ Old Zion,” in Liver- 
pool across the peninsula, a church that has 
seen many vicissitudes and that just recently 
lest its stately edifice by fire the second time. 
Another stronghold in Chebogue in the west 
looks back 100 years. At the time of the Rev- 
olution these children of New England parri- 
otism and democracy fared hard in loyalist 
times, and in the fierce fights of denomina- 
tiovalism, for which Nova Scotia is noted, it 
suffered heavily. The church in Yarmouth 
has seen two church edifices transferred to 
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other bodies and one destroyed by fire, but 
has bravely gone to work to erect a fourth, 
the most beautiful stone structure in the 
Province. In the whole Arcadian district 
there are now seventeen churches, all small, 
but all but one supplied with pastors or ready 
for them. Several are already yoked together 
and a recent cut of one-fourth in missionary 
grants makes it seem that some brethren may 
yet be obliged to leave their fields. In New 
Brunswick there are four churches, of which 
the St. John church, in a large field and in 
excellent condition, is without a pastor. On 
Prince Edward Island we have not a cburch. 

The Provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are associated in one union, but 
they contribute to the Canadian H. M.S., and 
through the Canadian branch to the American 
Board. There used to be a college for the- 
ological training in Liverpool, but it is now 
absorbed in the institution in Montreal, the 
Congregational College of British North Amer- 
ica. We haveat present no church in Halifax, 
the metropolis ofthe Provinces. The Taberna- 
cle Church in Yarmouth is the largest in the 
union, the church in St. John being next. 

The preponderance of English influence is 
seen in the fact that most of the churches use 
English hymn-books and four in the Provinces 
have English pastors. There is just now but 
one American pastor, but the Provinces have 
sent to the States such men as Rev. W. H. G. 
Temple of Seattle and Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Gregor, D.D., of Rhode Island. In Newfound- 
land there are four organizations, all but that 
in St. John’s being merely mission stations. 
These are supported by the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society of England, all have English 
pastors, and they are not associated with 
other Canadian bedies They have suffered 
much during the recent time of distress. 

The 1,200 Congregational members of these 
Provinces, in the minority everywhere, would 
seem to some to have no right to exist as a 
separate body. Their prespects for growth 
are not encouraging. But as a leavening 
force in other bodies, as the representative of 
free, fresh ideas, they excel many another 
religious body in influence and power for 
good. Nowhere have we a more devoted, 
loyal people. Ww. B. F. 





THE OUTLOOK AT HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 


Hamptén Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute began its twenty-eighth year of work 
Oct. 2, with a full corps of officers and 
teachers and with an enrollment of about 
seven hundred students, of whom one hun- 
dred and fifty are Indians. Of these about 
forty have come from the West, and the large 
number of Indian girls whose parents have 
been willing to send them to Eastern schools 
is an encouraging sign of the times. Those 
who have spent the summer in the North, 
under the ‘outing system,’ return greatly 
benefited by their sojourn in cultivated 
Christian homes. 

The fact that in spite of hard times and the 
increased entrance fee eur halls are thronged 
with alert and eager colored boys and girls, 
anxious for trades or for training as teachers, 
is another cause for rejoicing and enthusiasm. 
Hampton, realizing the peculiar needs of the 
negro and the Indian, is paying more and 
more attention to scientific agriculture, and 
making the work in the schoolroom more and 
more closely allied with that in the shops. 

With the complete renovation of the aca- 
demic buildings, the addition of delightfu) 
new rooms for the girls’ gymnasium and 
cooking classes, the improvements in the 
printing office and other departments, and 
the very promising character of the new ma- 
terial in the way of students, the year opens 
full of hope and encouragement. So well 
planned was General Armstrong’s great work 
that it is not only going. on, but advancing 
hopefully along the lines of progress his wis- 
dom had marked out for it. Zz. 
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The Home 
WITOH-HAZEL. 


The last lone aster in the wood has died, 
And taken wings and flown; 
The sighing oaks, the evergreen’s dark pride, 
And shivering beeches keep their leaves 
alone. 


From the chill breath of late October’s blast 
That all the foliage seared, 

Even the loyal gentian shrank at last, 
And, gathering up her fringes, disappeared. 


The wood is silent as an unswept lute; 
Color and song have fled ; 

Only the brave black alder’s brilliant fruit 
Lights the sear deadness with its living red. 


But what is this wild fragrance that pervades 
The air like incense smoke? 

Pungent as spices blown in tropic shades, 
Subtle as some enchanter might evoke. 


Not like the scent of flower, nor drug, nor balm, 
Nor resins from the East, 
Yet trancing soul and sense in such a charm 
As holds us when the thrush’s song has 
ceased. 


Mysterious, gradual, like the gathering dews, 
And damp, sweet scents of night, 

Wheree is this strange aroma that imbues 
The lone and leafless wood with new delight? 


And while the questioner drinks, with parted 
lips, 
The mystical draught—behold! 
A wondrous bush, beplumed from root to tips 
With crimped and curling bloom of shred- 
ded gold! 


Not even the smallest leaf or hint of green 
Is mingled with its sprays, 

But every slender stem and twig is seen 
Haloed with flickerings of yellow blaze. 


What wizard, wise in spells of drugs and gums, 
With weird divining-rod, 

Cor jures this luminous loveliness that comes 
As if by magic from the frozen sod? 


Fearless witch-hazel! braver than the oak 
That dares not bloom till spring, 

Thus to defy the frost’s benumbing stroke 
With challenge of Nevember blossoming! 


And yet it bas an airy, delicate grace 
Denied all other flowers, 

And ligh s the gloom as some beloved face 
Dawns on the dark of melancholy hours. 


Miraculous shrub, that thas in frost and blight 
Smilest all undismayed, 

And scatterest from thy wands of golden light 
A sudden sunshine in the chilly glade. 


Sprite of New England forests, he was wise 
Who gave thee thy quaint name, 
As, threading wind-stripped woods, with awed 
surprise, 
He first beheld thy waving fan of flame. 
—Elizabeth Akers, in Century. 





Many statements in the New Testament, 
which at first seem to be contradictory, 
will, upon analysis, be found to be in beau- 
tiful harmony with each other. When 
Paul asserts that each man must bear his 
own burden and yet exhorts us to bear one 
another’s burdens, he simply recognizes the 
tiue relation between self-reliance and sym- 
pathy. It is clear that unless we have 
grown strong in carrying burdens for our- 
selves, we can render little service to our 
neighbor, who is struggling under the 
weight of his own. In other words, the 
measure of our helpfulness to others is 
in-direct proportion to our personal cour- 
age in bearing trials bravely ourselves. One 
effective way for developing the kind of 
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fortitude which shal] thus bless other lives 
is to cultivate a reticence of speech con- 
cerning our small worries and anxieties. 
We only emphasize them by giving them 
expression. Many a difficulty disappears 
when we resolutely shut our lips and refuse 
to let its existence be known. A habit of 
resistance is thus formed which gives a cer- 


tain moral hardness to our character that. 


could never be acquired by pouring the tale 
of our incipient woes into somebody’s ear. 


Compared with the agitation in New 
York a few months ago there seems to be 
only a languid interest in Massachusetts 
concerning the forthcoming vote on woman 
suffrage. In New York city what is techni- 
cally called ‘‘society’’ was about evenly 
divided on the question, but the corre- 
sponding class in Boston is almost a unit in 
opposition. It may be purely accidental, 
but it is certainly noticeable that the ex- 
ecutive committee which represents the 
remonstrants in the old Bay State is 
composed, with scarcely an exception, of 
wealthy women. This fact gives point to 
a recent query of Col. T. W. Higginson in 
Harper's Bazar. He says: ‘The woman 
whose whole career has been sheltered and 
petted, who has moved in a charmed circle, 
who has never earned a dollar fur herself— 
how can she grapple with a new step in 
social progress like one who has had to 
struggle from early girlhood for subsist- 
ence, for education, for a career?” Me 
also notes the absence of literary women, 
artists, teachers, business women, labor re- 
form advocates, temperance women, clergy- 
men’s wives and leaders in movements like 
the Christian Endeavor among the remon- 
strants and, comparing the two lists of 
names, he inquires: ‘‘Can any one doubt 
which list, on the whole, represents the 
spirit of the future?’’ Yet he gives the 
conservative women credit for greater con- 
sistency. They object to suffrage per se 
while its advocates are too apt to makeita 
means to some secondary end, like prohibi- 
tion or Sabbath reform or some other ex- 
cellent measure which they wish to carry. 
In his judgment this tendency to lay em- 
phasis on side issues is the greatest obsta- 
cle to the success of woman suffrage, in the 
Eastern States, at least. 


FRIENDLY LETTERS. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 








Letter-writing is a fine art and volumes 
are constantly being written on the subject. 
A new collection of letters and new essays 
upon them appear every season, and along 
with these more ambitious models we find 
Complete Letter Writers of every style and 
kind, suited to Beacon Street or the Bowery. 
And yet every one of these volumes fills an 
undoubted need. After all, letters are as 
individual as the senders, and this fact must 
be the basis of everything that is written 
about them. The first condition, and the 
last as well, is that they shall represent the 
remarks of the writer on any given subject. 

The difficulties that beset the unaccus- 
tomed correspondent are, of course, subject 
and expression. What shall I[ write about? 
And how shall I sayit? As to the first, ask 
yourself the question, What does my friend 
want to hear? It goes without saying that 
she wants an answer to her last letter. Find 
that—it ought to be lying on your desk— 
answer all her questions and comment on 
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what she has related. This makes your 
letter really an answer to hers, keeps up 
the communication between you and serves 
instead of a conversation. Moreover, it 
prevents your talking of your own interests 
only—a thing fatal to an interesting letter. 

In pursuance of this subject—the special 
interests of your correspondent—inquire 
for her family, such of her companions as 
you know and those matters that specially 
interest her. Do not forget that she took 
up a certain line of reading last year, or that 
her mother showed you the new garden 
when you visited there, or that her father 
was lately elected mayor of the city. From 
these things, which make up her interests, 
turn to your own, for letters express the 
give and take of life even more than per- 
sonal intercourse, and in no other way can 
your friends keep au courant with your 
life except by these same sheets of paper, 
so eagerly looked for, so often bitterly un- 
satisfactory. Tell of your health, your own 
family, their welfare and their daily doings. 
Do not fail to mention your occupations, 
even though they be monotonous or trifling. 
Are you doing just the same things as last 
month, your friends want toknowit. Are 
you interested in something new, let them 
know that, too. And whatever is upper- 
most in your life make specially prominent; 
not so much what is uppermost in your 
mind at the moment—that is, here today 
and gone tomorrow—but what is taking 
most of your thought and time from day to 
day and week to week. But, in doing this, 
let the writer stop and consider the corre- 
spondent. Most of us are many sided and 
our friendships touch all these sides. This 
friend wants to hear what society we are 
enjoying, if we bave been to the opera, 
whom we have met and our plans for next 
winter's gayety; that other is more serious- 
minded, and cares for clubs and books and 
is perhaps a philanthropist—she wishes te 
know if we have had any experiences of in- 
terest along those lines, and, at least, that 
we should inquire for her enterprises; an- 
other grew up beside us and only lately 
moved away from the same neighborhood, 
or perhaps we met at some vacation outing 
among a merry party. It is people and 
houses, new and old, even fences and trees, 
and further happenings that such friends 
want to hear of and not philosophy or phi- 
lauthropy. But it may be that our corre- 
spondent is one whose chief friendship with 
us is along the lines of the inner life, what- 
ever lines that may follow. Then the letter 
also should belong largely to that life, but 
letters of this class grow—they are not 
made—and need little assistance from the 
outside. And, again, whatever subjects 
seem to you fit to set before your friend, 
do not let them fly away like the bleckbirds 
before you write again. Notbing is more 
aggravating than to become greatly inter- 
ested in your friend’s affairs and then hear 
no more about those affairs, 

The second difficulty, that of expression, 
will vanish of itself very largely when sub- 
jects are plenty. But one suggestion will 
do much to drive it away. It is a very 
common, but very mistaken, direction to 
young letter-writers, ‘‘Write just as you 
would talk!’’ Nothing is more difficult to 
do. Only experienced craftsmen can do 
that. Witness the great delight of the 
public over the conversations in Mr. Henry 
James’s novels, because they are so natural! 
But it is probable that everybcdy can write 
as they would ¢tellathing. Think what you 
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would say if you were asked to tell about 
any plan or occurrence or interest. Do not 
even try to write as you would talk, but 
only as you would tell about any thing that 
you wanted some one else to understand, and 
start on the basis of that particular person’s 
present knowledge of the matter. 

After all, half the battle lies in those 
seemingly minor matters of the mechan- 
ieal appliances. You cannot write easily, 
though you were Mme. de Sévigné herself, 
if your pen does not run easily, your paper 
is troublesome, or your ink flowing too 
scant or too free, Get these things right 
first. Certain pens will go best with cer- 
tain kinds of paper, some inks need differ- 
ent pens from others. The penholder and 
the way it holds the pen will make all the 
difference in the world in yourideas. And 
if the table shakes, it is useless to try to 
write the simplest epistle. Provide a con- 
venient place to write, where everything is 
at hand without searching the house over 
for it. Have pens, penholders, ink and paper 
ready there, and of a kind that will go well 
together and suit your personal fancy. 
Then you will find it so easy to write your 
own letters that all the foregoing sugges- 
tions will be altogether superfluous. 


ee 


HEADAOHES. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


This affliction seems to belong to women 
much more than to men. There was a time 
when all the minor ailments of womankind 
were modestly and vaguely denominated 
‘*headaches’’; it was thought indelicate to 
complain of pain elsewhere than in the re- 
gion of intellect, Either a remnant of this 
fancy lingers among us, even in this day 
of widespread medical knowledge, or there 
is an alarming lack of sound feminine heads. 
But quite a valid reason for the liability of 
women to cerebral pains is in their greater 
sensitiveness to all those outer impressions 
which react unpleasantly upon the nervous 
system. The fret and wear of all the little 
factors of daily life bear heavily upon them 
because their responsibility extends over 
these matters, to which men do not give a 
thought. A woman’s head often aches just 
because she has failed to accomplish what 
is expected of her, and prolonged worry 
may bring on one of those frightful attacks 
ef neuralgia which, in their chronic form, 
baffle the most skillful students of medical 
science, 

Neuralgia is not purely a form of nervous 
headache, but it so closely resembles it that 
only minute inquiry into the cause of the 
attack will enable one to distinguish be- 
tweenthe two. It is apt to follow exposure 
to cold winds or dampness, but such expos- 
ure alone will fail toinduce it. Its fiendish 
grip fastens upon the tired, debilitated nerv- 
ous system, and, as it is exaggerated .by 
any painful. excitement, the first necessity 
for the sufferer is absolute quiet and immu- 
nity from all care and annoyance, Dark- 
ness is also desirable, as the optic nerves are 
apt to be more or less affected. Sometimes 
itis through ocular discomfort that a neu- 
ralgic headache is brought on. Some eyes 
suffer severely from the glare of snow or 
the brilliancy of gas, and experience that 
intense pain over the eyebrows which is 
called “ brow ague.’”’ But this is a more tract- 
able affliction than the other, and yields to 
the treatment of rest in a darkened room. 

Heat is both grateful and curative in 
neuralgic attacks. The patient should 
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take a hot bath and go to bed between 
warm blankets, in a warm but well-venti- 
lated room, and hot bandages may be ap- 
plied to the head with good effect. But 
the following remedy is even better, and I 
saw it tried once with satisfaction when 
apy drug known to the attendant physician 
was powerless to give relief. Heat half a 
pint of alcohol, and soak a yard of flannel 
in it. Tie it quickly all over the patient’s 
head, completely enveloping every painful 
spot; then cover this with a Turkish towel 
to keep the fumes of the alcohol from es- 
caping. Leave the patient quiet, and it is 
extremely probable that he will drop off 
to sleep. If it is objected that this treat- 
ment is a sort of stupefaction, the reply 
may be that it is far less reprehensible 
than employing any of the anesthetics 
commonly resorted to, for the outward ap- 
plication of alcohol leaves no ill effects 
physically’ or morally, while chloral and 
antipyrine, with the other coal tar prod- 
ucts, are pernicious in the extreme; and 
hypodermic injections of morphia, unhap- 
pily now become a mode of dissipation 
among certain classes, have wrought much 
more harm to women than they have ever 
accomplished of good. 

Among the most frequent nervous head- 
aches are those which result from the abuse 
of coffee and tea. These two adjuncts to 
our comfort are either foods, gentle stimu- 
lants or poisons according to the way they 
are used and the manner in which they are 
prepared. It has been a matter of long- 
standing amazement to me that women, 
otherwise intelligent and cautious, should 
be so obtuse as the majority of women are 
to the chemical composition of their favor- 
ite beverages, and so reckless in converting 
them from useful servants into scourges 
to the nerves. If coffee berries or tea 
leaves are allowed to stand in hot water 
beyond the time necessary to extract their 
aroma—and this takes only a very few min- 
utes—a poison called, respectively, caffeine 
and tannin escapes, and to swallow this is 
to invite cerebral excitement and feverish 
conditions which only the most phlegmatic 
constitution can resist. Strong coffee and 
tea, used often to compel a wearied mind 
and body to ‘‘ keep going,”’ are enemies one 
needs to beware of, and to some delicate 
organizations they may be as fatal as the 
nicotine from tobacco. 

‘*Sick”? headaches are exquisite misery, 
but they are usually of shorter duration. 
Their immediate cause is indigestion, and 
they are relieved by medicines which cor- 
rect the disorder of the liver or kidneys. 
Rest is of no use here, for active measures 
only will hasten the paroxysm through 
which the sufferer must pass before he is 
cured, Persons who are prone to this dis- 
order must avoid rich and greasy food, nor 
should they too much indulge their longing 
for acids. Hot, sweet lemonade on going 
to bed is a good corrective, and apples, to- 
matoes and oranges—the last except in some 
rare cases—may be eaten freely, but pic- 
kles, and the spiced and fiery delights in 
which their pantry shelves are sure to 
abound, ought to be left severely alone. 
The neuralgic patient requires a generous, 
although well-selected, table, but a little 
fasting does not hurt the sufferer from 
sick headache, while outdoor exercise will 
greatly hasten his cure. 

The infinite varieties of headache would 
fill a volume, and I have here only alluded 
to those that are best known. 
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Closet and Biltar 


Nothing can comfort me, no creature can 
give me rest, but thou only, my God, whom 
I long to contemplate everlastingly. 





The most frequent impediment to men’s 
turning their minds inward upon them- 
selves is that they are afraid of what they 
shall find there.—S. T. Coleridge. 


To be filled with the Holy Spirit is to be 
filled with power. Itis to be uplifted, re- 
lieved, vitalized, so that all life and every 
word becomes an effectual ministry of the 
gospel. We all know it. There is power 
in those whom the Spirit possesses, and in 
them only—not the power of rhetoric or 
learning or brilliancy, but the spell which 
binds souls.— W. R. Nicoll. 








The oldest and wisest of us may be as 
little children in our communion with a 
prayer-hearing God. No errand to that 
mercy seat is too trivial to lead our foot- 
steps thither. We may connect all the 
issues of life with the control of that over- 
ruling will, We may put our hand in that 
paternal hand, no matter how narrow the 
chasm, and look trustfully and hopefully 
for that availing guidance. Ah, if we could 
learn this lesson of filial trust at every step 
of our way along our earthly pilgrimage, 
no matter how steep or rough or obscure 
the path, it would guide us safely and surely 
home to our Father’s house,—A. L. Stone. 





I must live higher, nearer to the reach 
Of angels in their blessed trustfulness, 
Learn their unselfishness, ere I can teach 
Content to thee whom I would greatly 
bless. 
Ah, me! what woe were mine if thou should- 
est come, : 
Troubled, but trusting unto me for aid, 
And I should meet thee powerless and 
dumb— 
Willing to help thee, but confused, afraid. 
It shall not happen thus; for I will rise, 
God helping me, to higher life, and gain 
Courage and strength to give thee counse} 
wise, 
And deeper love to bless thee in thy pain. 
Fear not, dear love! thy trial hour shall be 
The dearest bond between my heart and thee. 





Almigbty God, thou art careful for us 


.Witb great care: there is notbing too 


small for thine eve, there is notbing too 
mean for tby pity and tby patience. 
All our steps are counted in beaven. 
We would know tbe meaning of tbis 
care: in thy patience we would see thy 
true majesty, in thy saving grace we 
would bebold thy true ticbes. Because 
thou art mindful of the least we know 
tbat thou wilt be mindful of the greatest: 
because thou dost bebold and care for 
the fowls of the air and the grass of the 
ficld, thou wilt mucb more bebold and 
care for those who are made in thine own 
image. Teach us that we are temples of 
the living God and tbat the Holy Ghost 
dwelletb in us; sbow us tbat tbou art 
prepared to redeem us—body, soul and 
spitit—and to save our entire manbood 
from the decay and the shame of deatb. 
©, that our faith in these boly verities 
migbt be deepened, purified, enlarged, 
cattiecd on from weakness to strengtb, 
and from strengtb to triumpb, tbat so 
the world migbt ever be beneatb our 
feet, and beaven migbt tbrow upon us 
whilst we are pet in the wilderness all 
the migbty power and sweet compulsions 
of its infinite fascinations! Amen. 
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GIRLS. 


BY HELEN B. SEYMOUR, 


“Will you teach my class of girls four 
weeks, until I return from my vacation?’’ 

‘* Tlow old are they?’’ was the reply. 

‘‘ From twelve to fourteen years.” 

‘‘No, thank you. I have not enough of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice to do you the 
kindness. In fact, I despise girls of the 
day. They are full of twittering small talk, 
daft on the subject of boys, senseless on the 
matter of dress and altogether horrid!” 

As this was in substance the negative re- 
ceived from three friends asked to substi- 
tute for me, I began to seek a reason for 
their disrespectful, not to say slanderous, 
mention of girls. 

Is the modern girl a revised and improved 
edition of the girl of three generations back, 
or a feebler print because of worn plates? 
The question has the floor. 

The college gir] is alert, industrious and 
without doubt as potent in the world as 
her feminine ancestors, and the woman of 
society was never more progressive than 
today. Are the girls neglected in their 
home culture because their mothers are so 
decidedly women of affairs? Is it not true 
that girls—counting them such until the 
law recognizes their womanhood—are suf- 
fering today from lack of companionship 
with their mothers and older sisters? The 
new standards of living are responsible for 
their not sharing the home-making as in 
olden times. Then the wee to's were 
trained to help mamma with needle and 
about the care of the house. Ready-made 
garments and increased means throw many 
girls out of occupation, and hence adrift. 

Said one mother, whose daughter was 
home for the long vacation: ‘‘ If I survive I 
shall count life a holiday when Kate goes 
back to boarding school. I know I love 
her, but her restlessness is wearing me out. 
She is as uneasy as the wind and as un- 
settled as a wave of the sea.” Now was 
not Kate actually suffering for employ- 
ment? Her married sister was happy in 
her home cares because they were her own. 
If Kate had something definite to do, for 
love or money or pleasure, would she not 
be steadied and more lovable as a daugh- 
ter and friend? Is it not true of girls, as of 
everybody, that an honorable purpose is a 
rudder that steers to success? Drifting 
may be healthful for a few days, but not 
for a whole vacation. Are not the mothers 
partially responsible for the aimlessness 
complained of? 

Girls are by no means a hopeless prob- 
lem. All giggle and are silly sometimes. 
All girls like dress and think about the 
boys. All girls like gay, good times and 
ought to have them. Some girls are head- 
strong and willful; some saucy and pert. 
Some are desperately lazy. Some have never 
learned the commandment with promise, A 
few are peppery of temper and jerky of 
manner. A few are snap dragons at home 
and silvery spoken in society. But leaving 
out the exceptionally bad and disagreeable, 
girls are just as well worth growing as 
boys. 

Give them a plan of work for the poor or 
unfortunate and they are ready and eager 
to help. Interest them in a study and they 
are enthusiastic. Show them how to make 
something for a friend and they are happy. 
Praise them for thoughtfulness and they 
will give you double next time. Tell them 
plainly and kindly why it is not wise for 
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them to spend their time on the street, 
and they will see the right of the matter. 
Teach them self control—that it is baby- 
ish to fly all to pieces because their wills 
are crossed, Tell them the happiness of 
giving from the ‘‘more blessed’’ stand- 
point. Such instruction taking root, seeds 
of fine trees are planted. 

If one questions, What is the besetting 
sin of girls, it might be expressed by the 
one word, selfishness, or by the line 

The whole of whose being is a capital I. 

If the misses who were guests of a friend 
of mine in New York last winter had 
thought of anybody beside self, they would 
have seen how impolite it was to come 
down to breakfast at nine o’clock when the 
family hour was eight. Each member of 
a household ought to consider the happi- 
ness of every other member. 

Girls need at times to be let alone. Some 
things they can learn by being told, some 
things from observation, and some things 
only from experience, The time to train 
girls—as boys—is a hundred years before 
they are born. If this beginning has been 
neglected, still let us believe in them, teach 
them and, above all things, love them. 


GONE AWAY. 


BY REV. W. T. SLEEPER. 








I’m searching for a pair of eyes 
Like azure seas ‘neath azure skies— 
Two crystal gates to Paradise— 
Belonging to my little girl, 

With golden hair in dainty curl, 
With ruby lips and teeth like pearl. 


Such dimpled cheeks one’s eyes to bless, 
Such polished brow, such soft caress, 
Such gleeful laugh, one could but guess 
The sweetness of her soul within, 

Her purity from stain of sin, 

Her magnet-power one’s heart to win. 


Hast thou not seen her, stranger? say, 
Has she not passed along this way? 

Her course toward yonder mountain lay. 
She went away ’mid showers of rain, 
And I have searched for her in vain. 

O, will she never come again? 


As to the ark sped Noah’s dove, 

W hite-winged has sped her soul of love 
Till she has found her home above. 

My passage hence may’t not be late. 
Not long for me she’!] have to wait, 
And I shall find her near the gate. 


a 


THE WONDERS OF HORTIOULTURE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





As we admire the great variety of flowers 
exhibited in the windows of florists, and 
eat the juicy fruits that appear on our 
tables throughout all seasons of the year, 
we little realize how much time and study 
have been expended in bringing them to 
their present state of perfection. The im- 
provements made in fruits and flowers have 
been wide and far-reaching, and size, qual- 
ity and general attractiveness have in some 
cases completely changed many of our old 
varieties. 

Seedless fruits will shortly be a reality, 
and the fear of appendicitis from swallow- 
ing seeds will then no longer frighten peo- 
ple every time they wish to enjoy a bunch 
of grapes, currants or other small seeded 
fruits. California growers have already 
produced seedless grapes, but they are too 
small for making raisins. But by a process 
of grafting it is hoped that vines will soon 
be obtained that will produce large, seed- 
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less grapes. This will be appreciated both 
by grape lovers and the housewife who bas 
to seed the raisins before cooking. <A seed- 
less apple has already been produced, and 
it may only be a matter of time before the 
tough core will be made to disappear en- 
tirely. The navel oranges of California are 
nearly always seedless, and it is believed 
that all the other varieties can be induced 
to give up their seeds by proper cultivation. 
The pineapples and bananas have been 
seedless as long as we can remember, and 
their propagation is made entirely by suck- 
ers and cuttings. The seedless apples, 
grapes and oranges of the future will be 
propagated in the same way. 

Horticulturists are also doing away with 
the thorns in our gardens. Nearly all our 
fruits in the wild state were protected by 
sharp thoros that grew on the limbs and 
branches. There are many wild varieties 
of pears and apples today that produce in- 
numerable thorns of a very disagreeable 
character. At one time nearly all our or- 
ange and lemon trees had thorns on them, 
but cultivation, selection and grafting bave 
gradually abolished them. ‘The only fine 
orange trees that are now cultivated with 
thorns on are the mandarins, known as 
King oranges. Peaches, plums and apricots 
without pits would indeed be novelties, but 
it is within the range of probability that 
such fruits will soon take the place of our 
present ones. 

The quality of our fruits has been greatly 
improved by better systems of culture, and 
the hardiness of nearly all fruits so in- 
creased that they will withstand the most 
rigorous climates in this country. The 
pear and apple trees from Russia and the 
Baltic regions are generally hardy, but 
small and insignificant fruit bearers. These 
trees, however, have been transplanted to 
our extreme Northern States and the fine 
varieties of our fruits grafted on them. 
The results have justified the trouble and 
expense. We now have hardy trees that 
yield fine fruits—trees that will stand the 
coldest Canada winters. 

In regard to flowers the same marked ad- 
vance steps have been made. The small, 
wild blooms of the fields and woods have 
been taken into the greenhouse and by 
means of good culture and selection they 
have been converted into large, fragrant 
flowers that astonish all. New organs have 
been produced and old ones have been cul- 
tivated out of existence. The orchid family 
is especially remarkable for the changes 
that have been created in the different 
members by means of hybridization. ‘‘ Mule 
orchids’’ that will not produce their own 
kind, and are great improvements over the 
parent plants, command in many instances 
very large prices, Often they are such pe- 
culiar novelties that no imitation of them 
can be obtained. ‘Mule orchids” of this 
nature have commanded as high as $5,000 
a plant. 

In the matter of coloring, flowers can be 
handled so deftly by the expert grower that 
any shade desirable can be obtained. The 
flowers gather their coloring matter from 
the soil, and by supplying the soil with the 
proper mineral constituents the colors can 
be intensified. Applications of iron filings 
to wet soil have also been used recently 
for strengthening the weak stems of plants. 
Potash, nitrogen ard sulphuric acid in the 
most available forms are fed to the flowers 
to give them arich green and striking buer. 
Even electricity has been called into vse 
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for hastening the growth of the plants. By 
applying the arc light to flowers in the 
nighttime their colors are made more bril- 
liant, and their time for reaching full- 
grown maturity greatly shortened. 

The breeding of plants is now conducted 
upon lines almost as exact and scientific 
as the breeding of animals. Plants are 
raised to produce flowers in the winter in- 
stead of summer, just reversing their nat- 
ural mode of life. In the summertime 
they are kept in dark cellars or dry rooms, 
where little moisture is given to them. 
They remain in a semi-hibernating condi- 
tion for months, attaining little leaf or stem 
growth. When the fall months approach 
they are taken out and given sunlight, heat 
and moisture. The changed conditions are 
apparent at once. The plants begin to 
grow and bloom, and all through the win- 
er they can be made to yield their blos- 
soms. Moreover, the same is true of small 
fruits. By keeping them in the greenhouse 
the horticulturists can raise strawberries 
and grapes for Christmas just as well as 
for early summer. Horticulture has in 
this way brought the flowers and fruit, 
plants and trees under such control that 
they can be made to yield results mapped 
out for them beforehand. 


—- = 


THE TOILET, 


Neither ammonia nor borax should be used 
for cleansing the hair. 

When there is a bad taste in the mouth on 
rising in the morning there is frequently some 
disease of the gums or teeth which may be 
counteracted by an aikaline mouth wash. 
Pat half a teaspoouful of carbonate of soda 
into a glass of water and brush the teeth with 
it before going to bed. This simple remedy 
arrests decay of the teeth and sweetens the 
breath. 

Many a thrifty housekeeper hesitates to 
throw away bits of toilet soap that accumu- 
late in the bottom of a soap-dish. These 
pieces may be made into cakes as good as 
new by simply cutting into small bits and 
dissolving in boiling water, a tea cup of water 
to half a cup of scraps. When melted stir in 
ground oatmeal or Indian meal to make a s:iff 
batter, pour the mixture into cups and let it 
harden and dry. The result will be excellent 
soap for removing stains and all defiling sub- 
stances from the skin, and the soap will prove 
invaluable for the daily use of school children. 
Another excellent cleansing agent for the 
hands is a mixture of powdered borax and In- 
dian meal, which may be kept in a box by the 
sink. If white and colored soaps be melted 
separately, the new cakes will be more sat- 
isfactory in appearance. Pieces of kitchen 
soap, if not utilized in a soap-shaker, may be 
made over in the same way, or, if desired for 
scouring purposes, sea sand might be added 
in place of the meal. 


—— eg 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE DAY. 


Each morning a mother should prayerfully 
prepare fur the cares and duties that are 
before her in the coming day. The following 
article, taken from Jlarper’s Bazar, empha- 
sizes the importance to the entire family of 
the mother’s morning attituds. If she “ be- 
gin the day with God,” she will bring a 
cheerful face and unruffed spirit to the break- 
fast table: 


In most households the keynote of the 
day is sounded at the breakfast table. The 
mother’s morning mood makes the melody 
or the discord for the children and their 
fatber. If the mother wear a cheerful as- 
pect, her face not frowning, but placid, the 
tones of her voice low and even, the atmos- 
phere she diffuses that of tranquillity, 
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then the complex affairs of the day begin 
to move slowly in her home. It is wonder- 
ful to see how quickly children and servants 
feel the atmosphere of mother and mistress. 
She may not have said a word by way of 
reproof; she may have carefully repressed 
every sign of irritation and impatience; yet 
if her spirit is perturoed, there is a subtle 
sense of trouble ahead, something like 
thunder in the air, of which we are con- 
scious now and then, though the skies are 
blue and the sunlight is warm. More than 
any one else in the home the mother needs 
to feel constantly happy, and, if not con- 
tented with her environment, to live above 
its superficial annoyances and agitations. 
Ic is important that the man going to the 
counting room or the shop should set forth 
upon his day's work with that sort of prep 
aration which comes from the assurance 
that he leaves everything pleasant and as it 
should be at home. The children going to 
school will do very much better in their 
class work if mother has sent them off with 
a kiss and a smile; and as for Bridget, the 
drudgery of her office will be far less monot- 
onous as she washes dishes, prepares vege- 
tables, polishes the stove, and does the 
hundred and one things that are to be done 
over and over every day, if she knows that 
abovestairs ber employer, equally busy, is 
going about her work in a cheerful spirit. 

Everything depends, in the last analysis, 
on the mother’s usual attitude towards care; 
if she accept it heartily and gladly as God's 
gift to her, the care will not burden her so 
much as a feather’s weight, and if she feel 
it, it will be as the ship feels ballast, mak- 
ing it ride more safely; but the mother re. 
belling against the restraints and restric- 
tions of her lot, chafing against the pressure 
of duty, regarding the children as encum- 
brances, and losing all the sweetness of her 
life’s cup because of an occasional bitter- 
ness, will not succeed in making life har- 
monius. No home maker she, no presiding 
genius of peace and joy! She is herself an 
incarnate discord. and all the notes she 
strikes will jar. By and by, when perhaps 
it is too late, she will waken to the fact 
that she has lost the loveliest part of her 
life; she will see about her clouded faces 
instead of sunny ones; find her boys and 
girls dissatisfied instead of contented, and 
wish in vain that the music of her day had 
been keyed to a nobler pitch. 

Sometimes the motber is at fault because 
she is physically too weak to give her 
spirit the chance for adjustment. A young 
mother with her children, likea little brood 
in the nest, must sometimes face times and 
seasons that are hard—when, for instance, 
the whole family are down with the measles, 
when Kittie has toothache and Tommy 
earache, and Johnnie a pain in the stomach 
and the baby cries, and there is a sort of 
whirlwind of trouble blowing from all 
quarters; then indeed it is hard for the 
mother to know what to do first. How 
shall she be serene when every one else is 
ruffled? How dispense caresses and smiles 
as soothing as the remedies in her medicine 
chest? How hold fast to adeep tranquillity 
of soul under the manifest and manifold 
agitations of the moment? Here is a prob 
lem worth her study, for whatever else may 
be going on under the wide circuit of the 
sup, thrones and dynasties, wars and tu 
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mults are less important than the world 
beneath the motber’s eye—the little king- 
dom that owns her guiding and controlling 
hand. Prayer and pains may aid the 
mother, and she must intermit ne‘ther as 
she lovingly sets the keynote of the day. 








Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland 
Brothers, Albany, N. Y., now by the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been used by American house- 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it lomgest 
praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

Its composition is stated on 
every can. 

It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S, and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 
use and recommend it. 








Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by ail Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO.. 


Se carus0e BW ® 










e a 
Timely Warning. 

The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
@ many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Walter 
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The Congregationalist 


The Conversation Corner. 





1 know very well what you will say first 
as you open to this Corner: ‘‘ What picture 
is that?’’ ‘Who are those folks?’’ Well, 
the first draft of the cut I saw in Duxbury 
last summer. I recognized at once—as you 
do—the old man on the starboard side of 
the room; the bald head, the bland face, 
the old-fashioned glasses, the tall boots, the 
sou’ wester on the floor, reveal old Captain 
Myles Delano. The young man with genial 
and gentlemanly aspect beside him is in 
tended, I think, for our Despotic Foreman, 
not looking indeed just as he does when [ 
meet him in the office, but probably as he 
looks in his summer vacation, when making 
a call on—the old lady whose home | judge 
this to be. What he says is evidently lis- 
tened to carefully by the venerable woman 
and the young lady (her daughter?) work- 
ing at the table. In the original sketch be- 
fore it was reduced the name of the paper 
could be distinguished: Congregationalist. 
4A recent letter from a boy in Connecticut, 
after writing that word added, ‘‘O, what a 
long word that is for a short boy to write!*’) 

I was 80 much interested in the picture 
that | banded it (without consulting D. F.) 
to Mr. Closson, who has a studio for giving 
lessons in drawing and painting on Boylston 
Sueet, and he kindly finished it up for me. 
1 thought it would represent our numerous 
l»norary members and could be used occa- 
siovally when we give up our room to their 
pleasant letters, always remembering, how- 
ever, that the children who own the Corner 
are c ose by, peeking ion at door and window! 

Bat first I will read you an extract from 
a letter I have just received from my 
vacation comrade on the South Shore: 

Soutu Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: ... Wheu I returned 
Lowe and entered the Latin School, 1 found 
that I had to spend most of my time on my 
stu sies and so have just got around to writ- 
tpg you. Did you know that that boat which 
We saw Carrying the number 2613 commanded 
by aman named Delano and won the last 
Duxoury race? The race was sailed between 
Sprit and gaff rigged boats, over a six-mile 
course in Duxbury Bay. I think that Mr. 
Watson still owus the boat but Mr. Delavo 
was on board and No. 26 won the race. 

Your loving friend, KinGsvey B. 


J am particularly glad to publish this, be 
cause I have sometimes wondered if some 
Co:nerers did not half suspect tbat I made 
up that yarn about finding the 26 in Dux- 
bury Bay. But tbat was an exact fact and 
here is an unexpected confirmation of the 
whole story in this notice of the race, of 
which I had not before heard. The next 
letier, of the same date as Kingsley’s, has 
also to do with Duxbury: 

DANIELSONVILLE, CT 

Dear Mr. Martin: What you have written 
concerning Myles Standish and his family 
has interested me very much, because I am 
one of his descendants. Can you tell me if he 
had a son Ebenezer? Or how can I find out 
more about his family? I bave read Standish 
of Standish, but tbat does not mention a son 


Ebenezer, yet [ have been told that I de- 
scended from him. JAMIE D. 


And no doubt you did. Captain Stand- 


ish’s son Alexander, who lived in the old 
house on Captain’s Hill, the picture of 
which appeared in the Corner of Aug. 22, 
married Sarah Alden, daughter of John and 
Priscilla, and one of their sons was Ebene- 
zer and he bad also a son Ebenezer. A sis- 
ter of the first Ebenezer married Samuel 
Delano, and from them I have supposed 
our Captain Myles to be descended. If that 
be correct then you are a distant cousin of 
the master of the 26! A genealogy of the 
Standish family has recently been published. 

You ought to have been at Squantum (a 
promontory in Quincy) a few days ago, 
when the Daughters of the Revolution cel- 
ebrated the anniversary of the first visit 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims, Sept. 30, 1621, 
under the lead of your very great-grand- 
father, Captain Standish, to the Massachu- 
setts Bay, then occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts Indians, Tisquantum ‘‘and two 
other salvages’’ were their interpreters, 
hence the name of the place. They found a 
lot of lobsters—fur which afterwards they 
paid the owner—and had agood time. The 
1895 party brought stones from the beach 
and erected acairn on the promontory, with 
an appropriate inscription. The boys of 
the Boston Farm School rowed over fror: 
Thompson’s Island close by and playea 
America—I should like to have heard them! 

WeEymovuTH, MAss. 

...» When and where and by whom was 
the art of chewing tobacco invented? Did 
the Indians chew tobacco? Did the Pilgrims 
avd Puritans? My attention was called to this 
by a reading of Professor Churchill in which 
‘*Sam Lawson”’ was represented as spend- 
ing much of his time in chewing tobacco. If 
you ever see Professor Churcbill, will you ask 
bim what is his authority in the matter? kK. 

I have had this letter some time, but al- 
most never see Professor Churchill ia Bos 
ton. The other day I met him on the street 
and handed bim the 7. He told me that 
the custom of chewing tobacco was very 
common in the early part of the century 
when ‘*Sam Lawson”’ lived, and that Mrs, 
Stowe told him that the original of that 
character in ‘Oldtown Folks” and ‘‘Sam 
Lawson’s Fireside Stoties’’—about whom 
there has been some discussion—was Sam- 
uel Lawton, a blacksmith in Natick (O!d- 
town). He had recently seen at Wellesley 
College—on the borders of Natick—a framed 
receipt for blacksmith work, with Sam’s 
autograph at the bottom. As Professor 
Stowe, the husband of Harriet Beecber 
Stowe, was a native of Natick, he would 
have been familiar with the customs and 
traditions of that region. 

If any of our honorary members Jived in 
the last century, they may be able to tell 
us how far back the custom of chewing to- 
bacco extended. It is a singular fact that 
all the allusions to its use in the times of 
the early settlers in Massachusetts and in 
Virginia speak only of smoking it. I find 
no evidence that the ‘'salvages’’ had the 
filthier practice of chewing. John Eliot 
seems to have given tobacco to the Indians 
of ‘‘Nonantum and Natick,’’ and the Pil- 
grims and their succersors doubtless used 
the pipe. But even if Standish and A'den 
and Bradford smoked, it is no reason why 
Jamie D. and their other Corner descendants 
should do so, any more than that they 
should drink rum, as was considered re 
spectable to doacentury ago, I could say 
very much more about tobacco, but D. F. 


forbids. Mw. Y — 
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to tell you that if you want to{ 
do your washing easily, in the ‘‘up ’ 
to date’ way, the Sunlight way, j 
without rubbing your clothes all to 4 
pieces (and your hands too) you must 7 
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Sunlight 
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less labor and greater 
comfort. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts, N.Y. } 
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49 Jay St., New York. 





You don’t realize that there 
are as many grades in salt as 
there are in sugar. Bradley's 
‘*Yorkshire’’ Salt is Ai — 
the only pure salt. None can 
be better, even at a_ higher 





price. Your dealer can supply 
you—see that he does. We 
want to mail you a sample bag 
free. Send your address to 
BRADLEY SALT CO., 


4 Commercial St., Boston 








STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 

After Exercise 

Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 
meneame 














Worn Out, 


both your silver and patience by a 
worthless silver polish and the 
silver shows it first. 


SILVER 


EL SI uJ POLISH 
does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 
It’s unlike others. 

Trial quantity for the asking 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Your Grocer has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 
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LEsson FoR Oct. 27. 1 Sam, 5; 1-13. 
THE CHILD SAMUEL. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





Leaving Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, 
the traveler rides over a path so rough with 
stones that he is tempted to turn his horse 
aside into the wheat fields wherever he can 
doso. After a journey of about four miles he 
approaches a small village, with houses of 
stone and mud, on the summit ofahill. Itis 
called Er.Ram, and is the Ramah of Benja- 
min. Here I believe that Samuel was born, 
though Neby Samwill, in sight in the dis- 
tance, is also claimed as his birthplace. Ra- 
mab contains now only about fifteen families. 
Three or four miles further on, having crossed 
the watershed and descending into a district 
with poor soil, we pass the ancient town of 
Beeroth, once occupied by the inhabitants of 
Gibeon, who deceived Joshua and made a 
league with him. Two miles more of climb- 
ing over the hills and we come to Bethel, 
where Jacob once slept with a stone pillow 
and probably a mattress of the same kind. 
Lying down there one may see the terraced 
hill opposite rising like a ladder toward the 
sky. A journey of another hour brings us 
into a region of vines and olives and rock 
gardens, in which fig trees are growing. The 
country grows richer and more pleasing as we 
proceed till, about thirteen miles north from 
Ramah, we reach a ruined village and back of 
it see a broad stone terrace. The village 
marks the place of Shiloh, and there, perhaps, 
the tabernacle stood, with the ark inside, 
when Eli presided as high priest and judge of 
Israel and the child Samue! lit the lamps and 
opened the doors of the tabernacle and waited 
on his aged teacher. 

Here is a lovely picture of a pure child life 
in the primitive days of Israel. It includes: 

1. The child ministering. The lad was him- 
self an answer to prayer, and his name, Sam- 
uel, which means ‘‘ Asked of God,”’ must have 
constantly reminded him of it. He was being 
trained to be a priest. He did such things as 
he could for the Lord, and evidently did them 
cheerfully. He was so prompt to serve Eli 
that at the first call in the night he was at 
once at his master’s bedside 

The child who does faithfully what belongs 
to him to do is in the way to get more knowl- 
edge and to be called to higher service. The 
ministering Samuel was the judge of Israel in 
embryo. Let me say to the boy or girl, Do 
your work with all your heart, and make it 
a ministering to the Lord, and you may be 
sure that he will reveal himself to you. 

2. The child called by the Lord. Samuel 
was not expecting any message from God. 
No one was. ‘The word of the Lord was 
precious,’”’ because it was so seldom spoken. 
Only two prophets had appeared since the 
days of Moses. ‘There was no open vision”; 
that is, no acknowledged prophet proclaimed 
any message from God. ‘Samuel did not 
yet know the Lord”’; he did not know how 
God communicated bis will to men. 

Not seldom in history bas the divine will 
come to men through children. Jesus him- 
self thanked God that he had revealed him- 
self to babes. He held a little boy in bis arms 
and said, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
To keep near to God, with ears open to hear 
his first whisper, is the happiest life for the 
child and the wisest preparation for the fu- 
ture. Just todo his will, so far as it is known, 
is all that is necessary to be in readiness to 
receive new communications from him. 

3. The child taught by Eli. The high priest 
was not very quick to perceive what was the 
experience through which Samuel was pass- 
ing. Men who officially live near to God are 
often slow to believe that he is having any- 
thing special to do with the children about 
them. Wise is the mother or father who is 
expecting to have the child tell them some- 
thing which they can perceive is a message 
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from God. But when Eli did see, he gave the 
right counsel. He told Samuel to keep quiet 
when he should hear the call, to answer and 
then to listen. 

To many children, perhaps to all, there 
come voices which they do not understand. 
Samuel was twelve years old when he heard 
this call. Itis a period in life when children 
begin to think seriously about their future, 
when ambitions to be useful often form them- 
selves into visions, and when dreams of their 
fulfillment take shape in visions. It is the 
oftice of parent, pastor or Sunday school 
teacher to interpret these experiences, and no 
higher privilege of service is given than to 
discern God speaking in them and to show 
whither he leads the child. Let me say to 
every boy or girl who is bewildered by the 
questions and possibilities before them, Go to 
some trusted Christian friend, to the mother 
or father first, to pastor or teacher, and ask 
what you ought to do, how you may respond 
to the vo'ces calling you out of the strange 
land into which you are going, day by day. 
Every child is called of God to some work for 
him. The real success in life is early to find 
what that work 1s. When Jesus was just 
Samuel’s age he could say to his mother that 
be had already found what was his Father’s 
business and that he was doing it. 

4. The child receiving revelations from the 
Lord. It was a strange experience for Samuel 
to have his first message a word of stern re- 
buke to his spiritual guardian ard teacher. 
Yet he must have seen the need of it. The 
evil deeds of Hophni and Phinehas, their ir- 
reverence, greed and lust, were so open that 
even a child must have seen them. That he 
grew up to be a priest with these examples 
before him and retained his integrity shows 
him to be one of the strongest and noblest 
men of sacred history. Next to Moses, the 
first prophet, stands this founder of the school 
of the propkets, who at twelve years of age 
delivered the awful warning of Jehovah to 
the high priest of the tabernacle. 

Eli was a good man, but he permitted his 
sons to be wicked, and therefore punishment 
was to fall on him and them together. With 
him the glory of his house was to come to an 
end in the defeat and shame of Israel and 
ruin, for the time, to the house of the Lord. 
The ark, taken by the Philistines the day 
that Eli died, never came back to Shiloh. 
Samuel’s message was not suited only to Eli. 
The lack of strong parental government has 
brought ruin to many a family. The boy 
preacher’s message is fresh for today. 

But he was modest in telling it. Hedid not 
run before he was sent, nor even afterwards, 
till the old man drew the message out of him 
by questions. Then he told it faithfully. 

One may well linger over these first four 
chapters of the first book of Samuel to study 
the picture of a child life, pure amid evil sur- 
roundings and preparing unconsciously for 
the leadership of the nation. The boy Sam- 
uel did faithfully the work to which he was 
set apart by his mother and by the Lord. He 
sought and obeyed the counsel of the one to 
whom he was committed to be taught. He 
listened to the message which came to him 
from God, and without sbrinking he told it to 
his benefactor, knowing that it was the sharp- 
est rebuke for his sins and that it would cause 
him the keenest pain. He kept faithfully 
day by day to the work given to him till he 
became the judge over all Israel. Every child 
is called of God to some specific work. If he 
will be may know what that work is, and if 
he does it as it is shown to him be will not 
fail of success in this life and of eternal life 
with God. 


Se re 
THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 20-26. Satisfactory Proofs of Spir- 

itual Progress. 2 Cor. 4: 1,2; 1 John 4: 10- 

24. 

In the inner consciousness. In our relations with 
fellow-believers. In our attitude towards the un- 


converted. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 27-Nov. 2. Obedience to God— 
What Does It Involve? Deut. 8: 1-20. 

No man amounts to anything in this world, 
or will in the world to come, who has not 
learned the lesson of obedience. He is out 
of joint with his surroundings. As a child, 
until obedience to his parents becomes a set- 
tled policy, he is constantly striking a dis- 
cordant note in what might otherwise be a 
daily symphony of love. As a schoolboy, dis- 
obedience to his teacher not only embarrasses 
his own progress, but works mischief in the 
school; and as he grows older, if he under- 
takes to do anything in conjunction with 
others, be learvs that success lies in fulfilling 
precisely the orders of the superior. What 
would become of the business of great fac:o- 
ries if individual employés should follow 
their own inclinations instead of all laboring 
together for a common end? How could a 
great orchestra inthrall a listening audiet ce 
if a single member failed to respect the baton 
of his leader? 

It is not otherwise with our Christian lives, 
for the mysterious yet real thing which men 
call conversion is nothing other than the sur- 
render of our own will to God’s will and pur- 
pose for us. We may be anxious to do a large 
work in the world, but until we throw all 
these aspirations down at the feet of our Mas- 
ter we have not even entered the vestibule of 
the Christian life. 

By obedience also we grow. Itis not with 
us as it was with the Israelites, who had a 
specific code of injunctions relating to the 
slightest details of their lives. We rejoice 
that we live under the freedom of the gospel. 
We are allowed to decide ourselves as to 
our behavior in particulars. Nevertheless, 
we are under authority, neither can we es- 
cape from the great restraints and con- 
straints of the gospel. There must be a 
mighty ‘must’ behind our lives, as there 
was behind the life of our great Master. This 
means, of course, constant effort on our part 
to understand the will of God that we may 
de it, and this in turn again means prayer 
and faithful reading of the Bible. 

Let us not forget that bearing the will of 
God is as true obedience as doing his will. 
Indeed, that is the greatest test of obedience. 
We can go forward into the smoke of battle 
without flinching if we know God sends us 
there, but to step one side from the ranks of 
the workers, to endure the martyrdom of the 
sickroom, to be a negative quantity in the 
world’s onward movements, this, indeed, is 
not so easy; but many of God’s best servants 
have been called to do just this, and the 
cheerfulness and patience exhibited by them 
under these circumstances have borne glori- 
ous proofs to the power of the Christian life. 

Parallel verses: Deut. 13: 4; 1 Chron. 28: 7: 
Ps. 19: 8, 11; 40: 8; 119: 4-6; Prov. 19: 16; Isa. 
1: 19, 20; Matt. 7: 21-27; John 7: 17; 8: 29; 12: 
49; 14: 21, 31; 15:10; Acts 5: 29; Rom. 6: 16-18; 
1 Cor. 4: 1, 2; Eph. 6: 6; Phil. 2: 8; 2 Tim. 
2:5; Heb. 5: 8,9; Jas. 1: 22; 2 Pet. 1: 17. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

The Sad Situation in Sassoun. A letter from 
Dr. Raynolds of Van, Turkey, who with Mr. 
Cole of Bitlis went to the Sassoun region by 
invitation of the British embassy to aid in 
the distribution of supplies to the suffering 
people, reveals something of the sad state of 
affairsin that region. In describing the coun- 
try he says: “‘ Crumbling walls scattered here 
and there over the hillsides showed where 
had once lived a happy and well-to-do popu- 
lation. Not a vestige of wood was left to 
show they bad ever had a roof to cover them 
save that a few small buildings were hastily 
covered last fall. No herds of cows or flecks 
of sheep were to be seen. A few of the fields 
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were beginning to show some greenness with 
the millet the returned fugitives had been 
sowing, but a general air of stillness and deso- 
lation reigned.” 

Of the needs of the Armenians Dr. Ray- 
nolds writes: ‘‘More than 5,000 souls must 
be supplied with daily bread, tools of all 
kinds must be furnished them, wall layers 
must be brought from Moosh to labor with 
them in laying up their walls preparatory to 
receiving the roof timbers the government 
has promised to furnish as its part of the 
relief. Material for clothing and bedding 
must be secured, brought in and dealt out to 
these multitudes that they may be protected 
from the winter. The weeks drag their slow 
length along and the hoped-for reforms seem 
more distant than ever, while they are con- 
stantly hearing the threats of the Koords that 
this time they will leave no vestige of their 
race to make them further trouble.”’ Later 
reports, however, show that, although sup- 
plies from Great Britain are in hand, so nu- 
merous and discouraging are the obstacles 
placed in the way of relief by petty officials 
that our missionaries have deemed it useless 
to remain away from their stations. 

Famine Relief in China. Our Eastern Turkey 
Mission is not the only one which is sending 
in reports of pitiful poverty and even starva- 
tion. Miss Morrill of North China, writing 
of the destitution in and around Peking, says: 
‘‘The south suburb school has been much 
broken up by the opening of a ‘ porridge 
kitchen.’ The prices of meal and flour in 
some places are more than double that of 
ordinary times and the officials are dispensing 
millet porridge daily, hoping to help the poor 
people eke out their need until after the wheat 
harvest. They had to go very early in the 
morning, sometimes the night before, for at a 
certain hour the gates were closed and no one 
was admitted. Often the carts came late and 
the hungry children did not dare come away 
without their allowance, and that delayed 
their lessons.’’ Miss Morrill and Miss Gould 
find their work among the women very en- 
couraging, and many eager listeners and in- 
quirers have been gathered together in the 
waiting-room of the dispensary. 

An Unfortunate Beginning. With September 
the American Board began a new financial 
year.. We are sorry to note in the following 
statement of receipts that during the first 
month there has been a net loss of $10,794 
compared with September of last year. 

Sept., 1894. Sept., 1895. 


Regular donations $11,472.56 $10,635.31 
Donations for special objects, 1,745.10 1,461.83 
Legacies, 11,772.01 2,195.51 


$25,089.67 814,295.65 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

Social Settlement in North Carolina. Along 
the line of work for mountain whites may be 
noted a movement looking toward the forma- 
tion of a colony in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, which shall be a missionary 
and educational center, offering not only op- 
portunity for Christian work but healthful 
and restful conditions as well. Steps have 
been taken to secure a large tract of land 
about twenty miles from Asheville, and the 
settlement will be laid out with a view of its 
becoming sometime a model town. There is 
to be no land speculation, the enterprise being 
purely along philanthropic and missionary 
lines. It is to be a place of temporary and 
permanent residence. Rev. J. C. Collins of 
the International Christian Workers’ Associ- 
ation is at the head of the project as its chief 
promoter and agent, backed by such repre- 
sentative ministers and Christian laymen as 
Rev. Messrs. D. H. Reed of Springfield, A. C. 
Dixon of Brooklyn, F. W. Tompkins, Jr., of 
Providence, and Messrs. William Wanna- 
maker, J. S. Huyler and C. N. Crittenton. It 
is proposed to make the colony headquarters 
for Christian workers from both North and 
South. 


Opinions of Chinese Missionaries. The British 
papers are giving much space to letters and 
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articles on the Chinese outrages from mission- 
aries on the field. A contributor to The Brit- 
ish Weekly, referring to the indifferent atti- 
tude of the British consul at Foochow, boldly 
declares that “the bitterest thought about 
this calamity is that, given a little patriotism 
and a little wisdom on the part of British rep- 
resentatives in the East, it need not have 
happened.” Months before warning had been 
given at the time of the criminal destruc- 
tion of mission property and mob violence at 
Chen-tu, but the most vigorous step taken by 
the British minister was ‘the sending of a 
very junior officer of the consular service to 
act on a commission of inquiry + long with the 
mandarins, who are known to be guilty of in- 
stigating the outrages.’’ In a recent letter 
Dr Griffith John says there is a good deal of 
wild talk in the streets of Hankow and a 
general feeling of restlessness and hostility 
toward foreigners which makes it difficult to 
feel secure. He declares indignantly that 
‘something must be done to put an end to 
this oficial barbarism” or life in the interior 
of China will become impossible. Dr. John’s 
report of the steadfastness of the native con- 
verts accounts in a measure for the brave 
manner in which the missionaries are facing 
these awful calamities. To quote his own 
words: “One of the principal sources of joy 
to us in these trying times is the magnificent 
courage and strong attachment displayed by 
the native Christians everywhere.’’ And 
this noble man’s closing sentences are cour- 
ageous ones: ‘‘ You must not suppose that we 
are disheartened. Our hearts are sad some- 
times and this event at Ku-cheng has made 
them bleed in deep sympathy with the mis- 
sion and the missionaries that have been 
called upon to pass through this terrible trial. 
But we are not going to accept these disas- 
ters as a signal of defeat, but take them as a 
solemn trumpet call to advance.” 

Ex-Secretary Foster on Missions. One of the 
most notable addresses made at the recent 
Episcopal convention in Minneapolis was 
Hon. John W. Foster’s stanch defense of for- 
eign missions, as seen by him in his travels 
in the East, and his hearty tribute to their 
success. He testified that Christianity is mak- 
ing itself felt in Syria, India and Japan, and 
declared his conviction that the Chinese can 
be converted and that vast multitudes will be 
in the not distant future. He considers China 
the most promising foreign field today. The 
words of our ex-Secretary of State regarding 
the riots are of interest, coming from so emi- 
nent a diplomat. ‘ After careful inquiry and 
observation, the opinion formed by me is 
that the mass of the population in China, par- 
ticularly the nobility, are not especially hos- 
tile to the missionaries or their work. The 
literati and prospective officials, the manda- 
rins, seem to be the ones who have made the 
trouble. The war with Japan has weakened 
the imperial authority and the disappointed 
men in great numbers, sent back mostly with- 
out receiving pay, have added much to the 
prevailing disorder. We should remember 
in America to be chary of our condemnation 
in view of the treatment of Chinese on our 
part, which our Supreme Court has pro- 
nounced contrary to treaty but without rem- 
edy.”’ In closing Mr. Foster had a kind word 
for the Roman Catholic missionaries. 





FROM MISSOURI. 

A new church in a new town is an inspira- 
tion. We had the pleasure recently of recog- 
nizing one. It is under a monopoly, the 
town, and the monopoly is a blessing. The 
town of Grandin is in the woods of southern 
Missouri and centers around a great saw mill. 
The company who own the land and employ 
the people are doing all in their power to 
keep the place clean morally and every other 
way, and they will not allow a saloon any- 
where on their land. <A physician and two 
assistants are employed, who are paid by 
assessment on the wages of all employés. 
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The aim has been steadily toward lessening 
sickness by preventive measures, and with 
good success. This is one of the healthiest 
communities in the West. It is now attend- 
ing to spiritual things. 

A Congregational church is a Godsend to 
such a place. It means progress, energy, new 
methods and inspiration to a better type of 
Christian living. We organized with nine- 
teen members, fifteen on confession, and they 
are full of hope and the spirit of work and 
sacrifice. The plans are drawn for one of the 
neatest church edifices for its size in the 
State, and the lumber, stone and brick are 
provided while much of the other materials 
will be secured at cost prices. The interior 
finish will be of the highest price and best 
quality of yellow pine. We have every rea- 
son to expect that in three years we shall see 
the church housed without debt and self- 
supporting. It is in the edge of the new fruit 
region, which is growing rapidly in impor- 
tance and productiveness, and it already has 
a pastor. 

The greatest curse to our work in this part 
of the country is the ministerial tramp. We 
start a church and congratulate ourselves on 
the hopefulness of the outlook, and find in a 
week that aman has come, perhaps in a 
wagon, and introduced himself. He has gifts, 
and the people, not inquiring from the home 
missionary superintendent, are fooled by 
him. In six months, or a year at most, the 
church is gone, the members have become 
disgusted with Congregationalism, and the 
man has harnessed his horse, and to our dis- 
Imay appears in another vacant pulpit a hun- 
dred miles away. 

The Third Church, St. Louis, has not had 
great success in its location on Grand and 
Page Avenues, and accepted recently the 
offer of a German church and sold its prop- 
erty for a good figure, realizing $22,000 after 
paying its debts. It looked over the vacant 
fields and finally decided that to strengthen a 
work already started was better than to try 
to begin anew, so it made a proposition to the 
Aubert Place Church, which was mutually 
agreeable. The result will be the immediate 
erection of one of the finest buildings in the 
city, the foundation being already in and a 
good basement room finished. Just what the 
actual strength of the united church will be it 
is impossible to tell, as the scattered member- 
ship of both churches will necessitate consid- 
erable work before the new roll can be com- 
plete. 

The St. Louis Exposition is made a success 
each year by a variety of attractions, and by 
designating each day to the patronage of some 
society or class. One day is given to the Sun- 
day schools. Twenty-five hundred children 
are carefully drilled, 1,000 of them furnish the 
chorus in the afternoon and 1,500 older ones 
that of the evening concert. All the friends 
and relatives are expected to be present and 
the demonstration is usually one to be remem- 
bered. The largest meeting house in the city 
is packed at the rehearsals. Excellent effects 
are obtained by the strong chorus of young 
voices, and some idea of the grandeur of Sun- 
day school work is given to those who hear. 
It is noticeable that as Sousa has become ac- 
quainted with the popular taste he has made 
an important part of his programs of sacred 
music, and not even the national airs are so 
well received as these. There is just nowa 
strong undercurrent of religious feeling every- 
where; it does not show itself as we look for 
it in church lines, but it has a bearing on the 
church work of the future. Some day not far 
hence there will be a great ingathering from 
those who now seem indifferent. G@. C. Ae 

—_ 


What we call another world is not simply 
invisible, not simply a future or a next world 
in the sense that we think of tomorrow or 
next year; itis another by an inconceivable 
diversity—a distinct harmonic synthesis, for 
us unrelated and untranslatable in any terms 
known to us.—Henry M. Alden. 
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Literature 


A TENDENCY IN FICTION. 

It is a striking fact upon which consider- 
able comment has been made that the four 
great novels of the last year have been Eng- 
lish. It must be conceded that, in spite of 
their conspicuous faults and weaknesses, 
The Manxman, Marcella, Trilby and Lord 
Ormond and His Aminta were the chief 
novels of the year. Whether this fact in- 
dicates a temporary decline of literary abil- 
ity or enterprise in the United States or not 
it is significant, and it causes additional 
interest to attach to the kindred fact that 
Mrs, Humphry Ward, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Du 
Maurier and Mr. Hall Caine are to be rep- 
resented afresh and immediately in Amer- 
ican publications, such as the Century, 
Scribner's, Ilarper’s, Munsey’s and Mc- 
Clure’s magazines. 

We do not believe in the permanent fame 
of one or two of the stories just mentioned 
although they attracted so much notice at 
the outset. We think that the last two of the 
four mentioned, if not another of the four, 
will lose their popularity in time, but fer 
the present the English and Scottish writers 
eertainly hold the attention of the literary 
world in a pre-eminent degree. It would 
be interesting to study the probable effect 
of emulation in such a matter, and whether 
American writers are likely to be spurred 
to better and more effective work because 
of the fact that their English fellow-laborers 
have succeeded so brilliantly; but it will 
be difficult to reach positive conclusions, 
and it only can be said that history has 
demonstrated that literary success seems 
to be conspicuous in ebbs and flows, so to 
speak, instead of in a protracted and even 
progress. 

It is probable that there will come a time 
before many years when the attention of 
the reading world will temporarily be fixed 
upon America, and when the most striking 
productions of a given year in fiction, as 
they so often have been in other depart- 
ments of literature, will be conceded to be 
American, Meanwhile, we may congratu- 
late ourselves on the fact that English and 
American writers are really of one blood, 
and that the success of either does honor 
to both. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS, 


A volume intended to promote the reli- 
gious growth of young people along lines of 
revealed religion, and with a fresh and 
special earnestness and practical quality 
based upon the author’s experience, is the 
volume Always Upward [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25], by Rev. Burdett Hart, D. D. 
Its chapters strike us like short, vigorous 
Sunday evening talks to young people, in 
which wholesome truths are forcibly pre- 
sented and with both literary skill and deep 
spiritual earnestness. The book will prove 
a valuable help in promoting personal piety. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has selected 
from the Bible a volume of Responsive 
Readings [Ginn & Co, 85 cents]. It was 
prepared at first and by request for use 
in the chapel of Harvard University, where 
it continues to do service. The original 
work has been revised and enlarged in or- 
der to render it better adapted to service in 
other institutions of learning and in our 
churches. It is well selected and printed 
simply, but in good taste. 

Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal [Mer- 
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riam Co. 75 cents] has been compiled and 
arranged by Elizabeth Cureton. We do 
not detect the principle, if there is any, 
on which they have been arranged, but 
this miscellaneous collection contains many 
short extracts from a wide range of authors, 
Christian and heathen, and many of them 
are beautiful suggestions and reflections on 
immortality. 

A register of Sunday school attendance, 
hung where the entire school cen see it, is 
an excellent thing. Messrs. Goodenough 
& Woglan of New York issue a card 12in, x 
18in. for this purpose, with adjustable red 
figures, which can be seen across a large 
room. It shows the number on the roll, 
attendance for the day and for the corre- 
sponding day a year ago [35 cents]. 

Sunday [E. & J. B. Young & Co, $1.25] 
comes to us in its annual and welcome 
bound form, and it presents a choice col- 
lection of miscellaneous reading for the 
young, which is entertaining and instruct- 
ive and is illustrated freely. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have pub- 
lished a delightful little book by Mrs. ex- 
Governor Claflin, which bears the title Under 
the Old Elms [$1 00] and which is made up of 
personal reminiscences of the author’s pleas- 
ant home in Newtonville and of its distin- 
guished and lovable visitors. Among these 
are named Sumner, Wilson, Beecher, Mrs, 
Stowe, James Freeman Clarke, Edna Dean 
Proctor, Professor Agassiz, Chief-Justice 
Chase and others. The volume is unpre- 
tending, but of intense and diversified in- 
terest, and it contains a charming photo 
graph of the scene of these recollections. 
The book will give very great pleasure to a 
very large number of readers. 

A new Biography of John Knox [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] has been written 
by Florence A. MacCunn. It is a clear, 
well-arranged and brightly told narrative, 
in which an immense amount of material 
is condensed into brief compass and which 
presents an excellent bird’s-eye view, so to 
speak, of its subject, This is what it under- 
takes to do, if we understand its purpose; 
that is, it is a popular rather than a scho)l- 
arly biography and its work is well done. 

Another volume in the English Men of 
Action is Nelson [Macmillan & Co. 60 
cents], by John K. Laughton. We may 
use almost the same language of this vol- 
ume. It is lucid and graphic, and it tells 
afresh the familiar but always thrilling 
story of the great admiral’s life, has pictur- 
esque power and is an evident and consid- 
erable success. 

Turning Points in Successful Characters 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50] is another vol- 
ume by Rev. W. M. Thayer. It treats of 
such men and women as Farragut, Web- 
ster, Shaftesbury, Lincoln, Lucy Larcom, 
Maria Mitchell, Mary Lyon, Thomas Chal- 
mers, Sir Isaac Newton and others. Each 
career is described with reference to the 
apparent crisis which shaped it, its turning 
point, and, while the author possibly has in- 
dulged in somewhat more indiscriminate 
praise than the facts warrant in certain cases, 
the book certainly is a pleasant and valu- 
able addition to the literature of its class, 
and will prompt young men and women to 
increased diligence and shrewdness in de- 
ciding the great issues of this life. 


STORIES, 


Katharine Lauderdale [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00], one of Mr. Marion Crawford's two 
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latest novels, will be accepted as a strongly 
drawn society picture so far as concerns 
several types of character, but, although 
we have read it with interest, we have been 
unable to avoid feeling that it makes a 
great deal out of a little and that there is 
an uphealthy tone about certain portions 
of it, which we regret. Nevertheless, the 
general influence of the book hardly can 
be other than good, and it illustrates not- 
ably and in more than one way its emi- 
nent author’s varied and remarkable abil- 
ities as a writer. 

The Joneses and the Asterisks [Merriam 
Co. $1.25] by Gerald Campbell, gives an 
interesting glimpse of modern fashionable 
life. Itis written in monologue, a chapter 
at atime being given to different characters. 
Some express themselves quite naturally in 
this way, but it does not seem true to life 
in the case of the heroine. Hewever, she 
only talks in one chapter, while her mother 
monopolizes six. The characters are clearly 
drawn, among them being the poor aristo- 
crat who tries to marry for money, the 
newly rich trying to secure a title for her 
daughter, and the gentlemanly captain who 
does not say anything, but finally secures 
the heiress and, to the surprise of his futare 
mother in law, a title as well. The story is 
easily anticipated but it is readable and 
amusing. 

A Bubble [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 56 
cents] by Mrs. Walford, is a well written 
story of modern life. A brilliant but poor 
medical student loves a giil of high social 
position, who amuses herself with him dur- 
ing a dreary winter in Edinburgh. But 
when they return to London, where he gets 
a hospital appointment, times are changed. 
He finally gains permission to call, but the 
young lady is ‘‘not at home.’’ An accident 
reveals him to her betrothed, a fine, manly 
fellow, who appreciates and sympathizes 
with him, and through whose kind inter- 
vention a meeting is brought about before 
the student returns to his Scottish home. 
It is a most friendly meeting, but witb an 
undertone of deep pathos. Before many 
weeks there is a fashionable London wed- 
ding and at about the same time a simple 
funeral in a little churchyard by the sea, 

The name of Dr. A. Conan Doyle is a war- 
rant that the reader will find the book 
which bears it not only interesting, but 
probably also dramatic and of unusual at- 
tractions. The Stark Munro Letters [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $150] is a volume couched 
in the form of correspondence and illustrat- 
ing those characteristics by which Dr. 
Doyle has become so widely known. We 
do not rank it with the author’s best work, 
but it is good work and it will be welcomed 
both for his sake and for its own. 

Jacob Faithful [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], 
Captain Marryat’s famous book, is out in 
the new edition which is in progress, and is 
illustrated by H. M. Brock and furnished 
with an introduction by David Hannay. 
We hardly need say more of so deservedly 
famous a book, which pictures the life of 
the past as no modern writer could repro- 
duce it. 

Abbe Carter Goodloe has won her spurs 
in the magazines, and her short stories find 
ready readers. Apparently, College Girls 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], a new vol- 
ume from her pen, is made up of sketches 
which have been published already. They 
make a delightfully entertaining and amus- 
ing volume. Mr. Gibson has supplied it 
with his familiar illustrations, and has 
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added one or two which are not so familiar. 
The girls will enjoy the book, and it is sug- 
gestive in more than one way as well as en- 
tertaining. 

One of the most exquisite of the literary 
productions of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward is The Madonna of the Tubs [75 cents]. 
A new edition has been brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with forty three 
original illustrations by Ross Turner and 
George H. Clements. They are generally 
in harmony with the text and add greatly 
to the pleasure of reading this rarely pa- 
thetic story. 

Thomas W. Knox has given in Travel- 
Adventure series a story in keeping en- 
titled In Wild Africa [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50]. The autbor takes the northern part 
of the continent for his trip, journeying 
towards Lake Chad, and, except that the 
lads accompanying him shoot both lion and 
leopard with surprising ease, there is noth- 
ing of the ultra sensational in the book; 
but, on the contrary, a large amount of 
valuable information about the country and 
the people given in a very interesting way. 
The book will be pleasant reading for young 
and old alike. 

We are taken into very different scenes in 
Those Midsummer Fairies, by Theodora C. 
Elmslie [American Sunday School Union. 
$1.25], in a story for little people full of 
wholesome feeling and suggestion. This, 
too, despite the fact of much exaggeration 
in the way of conversation between the 
children, showing a somewhat abnormal 
type thereof. Withal, the atmosphere of 
the book is bright and suggestive of good, 
and proves conclusively that a country life 
is altogether the best one for the tender 
human plant. 

Among the books written with a purpose 
we find Matouchon, by Annie Maria Barnes 
{American Sunday School Union. $1 25]. 
A story of Indian child life, as the author 
calls it, it enlists sympathy in behalf of 
that long-suffering race and stimulates to 
necessary work in their enfranchisement. 
There are interesting descriptions of Indian 
habits and customs, including several of their 
dances. Any book is to be welcomed that is 
an agent in helping redeem the Indian and 
establishing him as an American citizen. 

A Little Book of Profitable Tales [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], by Eugene Field, 
contains something like twenty of the au. 
thor’s short stories, and these are too well 
known to need comment, The book is cer- 
tain of a hearty welcome.—— So is Frank R. 
Stockton’s new book, A Chosen Few Short 
Stories [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25], 
which includes nine of his unique produc- 
tions, among them the famous sketch, The 
Lady or the Tiger. Many people will be 
glad to have these stories in this form. 

Une’ Edinburg [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$150] is by Thomas Nelson Page and is 
called a Plantation Echo. That will sug- 
gest to those who are familiar with Mr. 
Page’s work the general character and 
something of the power and the pathos of 
the little sketch, and Mr. B. W. Clinedinst 
has added much to the attractiveness of 
the volume by his admirable and apt pic- 
tures, in which he has caught the spirit of 
the author in an unusual degree.——/Jn Far 
Japan [T. Nelson & Sons. 60 cents] is a 
story about English children, by Mrs. Isla 
Sitwell. It tells much about Japan and 
child life there among the English resi- 
dents, and is entertaining and a little out 
of the ordinary course of such stories. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 

Mr. Arnold Tompkins is the author of 
the Philosophy of School Management, the 
substance of which appeared as a chapter 
of the first edition of bis work on the 
Philosophy of Teachivg. Mr. Tompkins 
goes to the bottom of his subject and deals 
in a masterly and stimulating fashion with 
different branches of it. In the educational 
world his book deserves to be accepted as a 
valuable means toward an important end. 

Dr. F. P. Graves and Dr. E. S. Hawes 
have prepared a First Book in Greek | Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. $100], and although 
it opens with the familiar statement that it 
is an attempt to meet the growing demand 
of teachers for a preparatory book which 
shall be at the same time systematic, brief 
and thorough, which implies that similar 
books are rare, it does not seem to us to 
differ very much from others of its kind; 
but it certainly is a good example of schol- 
arly and successful work for the benefit of 
both instructors and instructed, 

Mr. J. W. Mackail has written a volume 
on Latin Literature in place of one which 
was to have been written by the late Prof. 
William Sellar. Mr. Mackail has written 
with commendable mastery of his theme, 
and has conveyed to his readers a very sat- 
isfactory idea of the character of Latin 
literature under the republic in the Au- 
gustan age and under the empire, respect- 
ively. fis criticism is fair and acute, and 
his good judgment in the proportioning of 
his material will be conceded. 

Dr. B. W. Wells has abridged Alphonse 
Daudet’s Le Nabab [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] 
and has annotated it for the benefit of 
French students. Daudet is a more credit- 
able example of the modern realism than 
many other French writers, and this par- 
ticular story is one of his most widely 
known. 

Prof. E. J. Bartlett of Dartmouth College 
has prepared a laboratory guide for begin- 
ners in chemistry, which is entitled Labor- 
atory Exercises in Chemistry [Leach, She- 
well& Sanborn. 50cents]. Itgoes beyond 
the needs of mere beginners and, although 
it emphasizes the essentials, it does not 
confine itself to them. It is a superior 
book, both in its general plan and in its 
attention to details. 

The Essentials of Arithmetic, Book Two 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 60 cents] is by 
G. A. Southworth and is intended for all 
grades above the primary when but one 
text-book in arithmetic is required. It 
seems to be a good piece of work. Four 
Years in Number [Ginn & Co. 50 cents] is 
an inductive arithmetic for children by 
Mary A. Bacon. We notice nothing in par- 
ticular about it which is distinctive, but it 
is a good book and deserves its share of 
favor. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

The career of Fanny Kemble is still so 
much a subject of public interest that the 
volume of Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, 
1871-1883, edited by W. Aldis Wright, is 
sure of a more than ordinarily cordial wel- 
come. The author and his correspondent 
were life-long friends, and the letters cov- 
ered a large range of subjects—personal, 
general, literary, etc. The author's pecul- 
iarities have been preserved, and, although 
they are likely to attract more attention in 
England than in this country, they will not 
lack interested readers wherever Mrs, Kem- 
ble’s name has become known. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
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brought out a neat and tasteful edition of 
Longfellow’s The Song of Iliawatha [$2.00]. 
Its special feature is the fact that it has 
been illustrated by Frederic Remington, 
whose familiarity with the features and 
forms and habits, and apparently, also, the 
very thoughts of the Indians, qualify him 
in an exceptional degree to illustrate such 
a poem asthis. The edition will renew the 
already well established and wide popu- 
larity of the poem. 

The same publishers have issued acharm- 
ing little Whittier Year Book, in which the 
name of one or more distinguished persons 
are written under each date, doubtless hav- 
ing been born on that day, and a selection 
from the poetry of Whittier accompanies 
each name. Whittier lovers will consider 
this, we are confident, one of the most at- 
tractive of the many reminders of the poet, 
his character and his work, 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith has compiled a 
daintily printed and bound little volume of 
poems by Virginia women, a tribute in 
song, From Virginia to G-orgia [B. F. John- 
son Publishing Co. 50 cents]. It was in- 
spired by the invitation of the women man- 
agers of the Atlanta Exposition to the 
women of Virginia to have an exhibit in 
the Women’s Building. Each poem bears 
the facsimile of the author, and the com- 
piler bas herself contributed two worthy 
sonnets. It is a choice collection and does 
honor to the minds and bearts of the women 
of a noole State. 

Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
are familiar with Ruth Ashmore’s name, 
and will reeall her talks with girls pub- 
lished in the columns of that journal. 
Nearly two dozen of these papers have been 
collected into a volume which is now issued 
under the title of Side Talks With Girls 
[Charles Soribner’s Sons. $100]. They 
discuss society, religion, life in the home 
and out of it, and various practical and 
timely topics of mingled importance and 
interest. They are written in a wholesome 
and sympathetic style, and are no'iceable 
for that indefinable something which makes 
the difference between attractive and effect- 
ive work of the sort and the reverse, 

Two more numbers of the tiny and ex- 
quisite Temple Edition of Shakespeare are 
Hamlet and King Henry VIII [Macmillan 
& Co. 45 cents each]. We need say no 
more than we have often said in the past 
about the superior excellence of this series. 
—The Beginnings of Writing [D. Appleton 
& Co. $175] isby Dr. W. J. Huffman of the 
Smithsonian Institution. De has attained 
eminence as a zealous and skillful student 
of ethnology, and is peculiarly familiar 
with our [ndian tribes and their Janguages, 
picture writing, etc. In this volume he 
describes their pictography on stone, ivory, 
bone, bark, skins, etc , the interpretation 
of their pictures, their symbols, their ges- 
tures, attitudes, their other signs, and his 
book is at once a résumé of learning and a 
most interesting study of a subject, the im- 
portance of which is beginning to be in- 
creasingly recognized. It is worthy of its 
place in this valuable series. i 

Myths of Northern Lands [American Book 
Co. $150] is by II. A. Guerber, and it 
deals with the mythology of the Scandina- 
vian, Anglo-Saxon and French stocks, The 
author has collected his material studi- 
ously and has made effective use of it, and 
the many illustrations increase the reader’s 
gratification. The Chau auqua literature 
is the subject of such wide examination 
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that little need be said about it, but it de- 
serves to be mentioned that the required 
literature for the coming year (1895-6) con- 
tains five volumes, as follows: The Growth 
of the American Nation, by Prof. H. P. 
Judson; The Industrial Evolution of the 
United States, by Carroll D. Wright; Initial 
Studies in American Letters, by Prof. H. A. 
Beers; Some First Steps in Human Progress, 
by Prof. Frederick Starr; and Thinking, 
Feeling, Doing [Flood & Vincent. Each 
$1.00], by Dr. E. W. Scripture. Each is a 
masterly work in itself and in its adapta- 
tion to its purpose as a member of this 
series. 

The Lakes of North America [Ginn & Co. 
$1.65] is a volume of largely scientific facts 
stated in a technical form; but it contains 
some material of a popular character, and 
to specialists who are students of biology 
and geography it offers much which few 
or no other volume contains, It touches 
upon some incidental topics of interest, 
such as the relation of lakes to climatic 
conditions, and it is a book of importance 
which is likely to be best appreciated by 
the most competent judge of it. 

MAGAZINES. 

The American Journal of Sociology [$2.00] 
in its second number has creditable contri- 
butions by Professors Lester F. Ward, J. W. 
Jenks and the editor, Albion W. Small. 
Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong outlines and records 
the work of the local alliances of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in their work for securing 
denominational co-operation in civic better- 
ment, Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago begins a series of articles on 
Christian Sociology, the most thorough, 
scholarly and sane we have yet seen. A de- 
fense of the university as a school of free 
thought is included, and is not particularly 
convincing. 

The Philosophical Review [$3.00] for Sep- 
tember has the first of a notable series of 
articles by Prof. J. Royce on Self-Conscious- 
ness, Social Consciousness and Nature. 
Other articles of high grade make this num- 
ber of the bi monthly a credit to American 
university enterprise and thought, 


NOTES. 


—— Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., of London 
will soon publish a new book on the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

—— The price of Mr. N. A. Woodward’s 
volume of poems, Pebbles and Builders, pub- 
lished by C. W. Moulton, is one dollar and 
not ten dollars, as an oversight allowed our 
types to state the other day. 

— The New York Herald received 50,000 
ballots when it invited its readers to choose 
judges of the novel to receive the prize of 
$10,000 which it recently offered. It took six 
men two days to count them. 

—— The ten-cent magazines are claiming to 
be triumphantly successful, and outsiders are 
prophesying that before very long some of 
them must collapse and perish. It will be in- 
teresting and instructive to see what happens. 


— The demand for good short stories 
seems to have created a supply. Only some 
two yeags ago it was agreed that they were 
hard to be obtained, but now the editor of 
Lippincott’s says that they come in in abun- 
dance. 

—— A new periodical, issued bi-monthly, is 
The Horn-Book [50 cents]. It gives news about 
foreign and domestic periodicals, changes in 
the personnel of editors and publishers, etc., 
and other facts and gossip that may instruct 
and guide readers. Typographically it imi- 
tates the Chap- Book. 
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—— The Authors’ Journal has been urged 
to print a black list of editors who use contri- 
butions without payment or in some unjvst 
manner. The Journal proposes to meet this 
request inversely by publishing a white list 
containing names of publications whose edi- 
tors may be depended upon for honorable 
dealing. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 

HISTORY OF THE — OF ISRAEL, By Ernest 
Revan. pp. 387. $2.5 

FROM DREAMLAND mare, By Lilian Whiting. pp. 
133. $1.25. 

Don. By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
pp. 332. $1.00. 

My SISTER HENRIETTA. By Ernest Renan. pp. 
118. $1 25. 

A Bubp OF PROMISE. By A. G. Plympton. pp. 93. 
50 cents. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE CHRIST OF TO-Day. By Kev. G. A. Gordon, 
D.D. pp. 322. $1.50 

STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Jane G. Austin. In2 
vols. pp.422. $500. . 

THE TOWER. By EmmaH. Nason. pp. 141. $1.25. 

THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, By C. M. Thompson. pp. 


224. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

A HIsTory OF tones By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
pp. 577. $1.4 

EMILIA ohaere:. By G. E. Lessing. pp. 131. 70 
cents 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. By T.W. Taylor, 
Jr.,M.A. pp. 90. 80 cents. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Grace Le Baron. pp. 178. 
75 cents, 

Century Co. New York. 

HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HIsToRY. By Henry 
Stes. Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. pp. 335. 

1.50. 

A Koy OF THE First Empire, By Eldridge 8. 
Brooks. pp. 320. $1.50. 

THE PRINCESS SONIA. By Julia Magruder. pp. 
225. $1.25. 

LIFE IN THE TUILERIES. By Anna L. Bicknell. pp. 
279. $2 25. 

WASHINGTON IN LINCOLN’S TIME. By Noah Brooks. 
pp 328. $1.25. 

BROWNIES THROUGH THE UNION. By Palmer Cox. 
pp. 144. 

JaOK BALLISTER’S FORTUNES. By Howard Pyle. 
pp. 420. $200 

ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. By Philip Atkin- 
son, Ph. D. pp. 239. $1.50. 

Tue Horse Farr. By James Baldwin. pp. 418. 
$1.50. 

CHRIS AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP. By Albert 
Stearns. pp. 253. $1.50. 

KitwykK SToriges. By Anna Eichberg King. pp. 
319, $1.50. 

OLD DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTBRS. Engraved by 
Timothy Cole. With notes by J. C. Van Dyke. 
pp. 192. $7.50. 

GP. oy ay Hy Sons. New Yory. 

RICHELIEU. By G. P. R. James. In 2 vols. pp. 
369 and 347. $2.5 

At Opps. By cae Tautpheeus. In2 vols. pp. 
343 and 333. $2.50. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN Easy. By Captain Marryat. pp. 
412. $2.50. 

AT TUXTER’S. By G. B. Burgin. pp 317. $1.00. 

AN UNLESSONED GIRL. By Elizabeth K. Tompkins. 
pp. 313. $1.25. 

THE RED STAR. ByL.McManus. pp.225. 50cents. 

ECHOES OF THE PLAYHOUSE, By Edward Robins, 
Jr. pp. 33. $2.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
— OF AN ENGINEER. By Cy Warman. pp. 245. 
1 25. 

THE BACHELOR’s CHRISTMAS. By Robert Grant. 
pp. 309. $1.50. 

CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. By C. A. Stod- 
dard. pp. 198. $150. 

THt KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. B. Branch. pp. 
219. $1.50. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawford. pp.79. 
$1.50. 

Macmillan & Co, New York 

THE HERONS. By Helen Shipton. pp. 387. $1.00. 

THE MEN OF THE Moss-HaGs. By 8. R. Crockett. 
pp. 370. $1.50. 

OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L pp.170. $150 

COLLEGE SERMONS. By Rey. Benjamin Jowett. pp. 
348. $2.00 

ESSENTIALS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By J.H. 
fluddilston, A.B. pp. 233. 75 cents. 


Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LEs- 
SONS, 1896. By J.L. Hurlbut and R. R. Doherty. 
pp. 384 $1 25. 
A GREAT APPOINTMENT. By MyraG. Plantz. pp. 
218. 90 cents. 
MY BROTHER ANDI. Selected by W.I. Haven. pp. 
303. 90 cents. 
CORNISH STORIES. By Mark Guy Pearse. pp. 175. 
70 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. 
Cc. C. Creegan, D.D., and Mrs. J. A. B. Goodnow. 
pp. 404. $1 50. 
CHILHOWEE Boys IN WARTIME. By Sarah E. Mor- 
rison. pp. 382 $1.50. 
Dk. MILLER’s YEAR BOOK. By Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. pp. 366. $1.25. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By Rev. D. J. Burrell, 
D.D. pp. 381. $1.50. 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
WAYNE AND His FRIENDS. By J. Selwin Tait. 
pp. 214. $1.25. 
American Book Co. New York. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By John Macnie, A. M. 
pp. 374, $1.25. 
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Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMEXT. By Tighe Hepkins. 
pp. 199. 75 cents. 

Cc. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. ¥ 

AN OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED STATES j Pain 
By Harlow Goward, pp.146,. 30 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

HER FAIRY PRINCE. By Gertrude Warden. pp. 
302. $1.00. 

MOLLY DARLING AND OTHER STORIES. By “ The 
Duchess.” pp. 214. 

American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 

CORONATION OF LOVE. By G. D. Boardman. pp. 
58. 75 cents. 

NIRAM. By Laisdell Mitchell. pp. 75. 75 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Pub. & S. 8S. Work. Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE HyMNAL. Edited by Rev. L. F. Benson. pp. 
632. $2.00. 

Government Printing Office. Washington. 

LIFE SAVING SERVICE REPORT. 1894. pp. 470. 

Sargent Publishéng Co. Chicago. 

FRANCIS BACON AND HISSHAKESPEARE. ByT.S.E. 
Dixon. pp. 461. $1.50. 

S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 

TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS ON ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
By Mary Fisher. pp. 406. $1.50 

Silas Chapman. Milwaukee, Wis. 

IN UNNAMED WISCONSIN. By J. N. Davidson, A.M. 
pp. 306. $2 00. 

A. M. E. Sunday School U beng Nashville, Tenn. 

— or AFRICA. By C. 8. Smith. pp. 288. 

25. 
PAPER COVERS, 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

OLD SURINES AND Ivy. By William Winter. pp. 
296. 25 cents. 

THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. 
pp. 152. 25 cents. 

MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. pp. 165. 
50 cents. 

Benziger Bros. New York. 
THE CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL 1896. pp. 79. 25 
cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
MounrT SHAstTA. By J.8. Diller. pp. 33. 20 cents, 
Harold M. Davis. Brooklyn. 

THE CITY OF ENDEAVOR. By H. M. Davis. pp. 98, 
25 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 

September. SUN AND SHADE, 

October. NORTH AMERICAN.—EDUCATIONAL RE- 
VIEW.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—POPULAR SCIENCE. 
—MCULURE’S.—DONAHOB’S — UNITARIAN.—BOOK 
News.—OuR COUNTRY.—AMERICAN MAGAZINEOF 
ETsics.—McsicAL RECORD.—B4 BY B8O00D.— BooK- 
BUYER.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—BIBELOT —4 MERICAN 
KITCHEN —GOOD HoUSEK EEPING.—PANSY.—LIT- 
ERARY NEWS.—AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





IOWA RALLIES. 


The value of the work of the Sunday School 
Society is seen in the flourishing condition of 
the churches it saves and nurses into vigor- 
ous life. The church in Parkersburg and that 
in Allison are illustrations of its method. 
The superintendent, finding the former ut- 
terly discouraged and without a pastor, its 
Sunday school disbanded and its meeting 
house closed, set himself to work to gather 
the scattered forces. The Sunday school was 
reorganized and a pastor was secured, who 
proved to be a man of zeal and piety. He 
also started services in Allison. Now both 
churches are prosperous and self-supporting, 
each with a pastor ofits own. The pastor of 
the Allison church is having good success in 
a meeting, held Saturday afternoons, for 
children who desire to lead a Christian life. 

Iowa has not felt the blight of summer 
travel quite as much as the States further 
east. Even in some of its larger places at- 
tendance at Sunday school has not diminished 
to any appreciable extent during the summer. 
This is especially true in the Summit Church, 
Dubuque. In many places a rallying day is 
held early in the season so that all old pupils 
may at once be brought back and that new 
scholars may also be obtained. Work around 
the city has been vigorously carried on and 
its results are now appearing in the strength 
of its churches. 

As in other Siates, the work suffers greatly 
from the frequent change of pastors. Still 
the autumn district meetings are well at- 
tended, and the interest in them gives prom- 
ise of aggressiveness the coming winter. The 
State evangelists have already made appoint- 
ments for several months, and have in hand 
more requests than they can possibly meet. 

E. F, W. 

Who can bear the thought of one retrograde 
step in the missionary movement? Who 
would not sooner give his last mite and 
divide his last loaf?—Mary Lyon. 
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Its Ninth Triennial Session at Syracuse, Oct. 9-14. 


ITS LEADING CHARACTERISTICS. Widely repre- 
sentative, attentive to business, spirited yet 
harmonious, uniformly excellent platform speak- 
ing. 

ITS RULING SPIRIT. Outward toward friendly 
and profitable fellowship with other Christian 
bodies; inward toward a deepened denomina- 
tional consciousness. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL PRINCIPALLY DID: 

It accepted with some modification the New 
Jersey Declaration as a basis for negotiations 
looking toward Christian union. 

It discussed at length the standard for minis- 
terial service and set forth more definitely the 
qualifications which s minaries should aim at 
a d churches should require. 

lt indorsed the Extra-Cent-a-Day plan for 
wiping out the debts of the benevolent societies 
and urged Congregationalists to give their own 
societies the first place in their generosity. 

It approved of what are known as institutional 
methods of church work. 

It expressed its sympathy with the project of 
honoring John Robinson by building a church 
at (fainsborough, Eng., and appointed a dele- 
gation to attend its dedication next summer. 

I: advised the consolidation of the annual meet- 
ings of the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association. 

I; declared for total abstinence for the indi- 
v.dual and increasing opposition to the saloon. 

I; denounced the Sheats Law and urged the 
A, M. A. to contest it, even to the carrying of 
the issue to the United States Supreme Court. 

It lamented the Armenian atrocities and called 
on our Government to cooperate in moral 
support with other Christian powers in order to 
pul an end to them, even if such action involves 
the extinction of the Turkish Empire. 

It recognized Dr. Pearsons’s princely gifts to 
Congregational colleges and commended par- 
ticularly the effort now making to complete the 
endowment of Whitman. 

It accepted the manual on Congregationalism 
prepared by the committee appointed in 1892 and 
asked for its publication by the Publishing 
Suclety. 

It voted to increase the yearly assessment on 
the churches from one and one-half to two cents 
p.r member. 

It reviewed the history of the denomination 
in the 275 years of its existence in this country. 

It appointed a strong committee of thirty to 
arrange for the International Council, to be 
held probably in Boston in 1899, 

It voted to meet in 1898 at Portland, Ore. 
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Synopsis oF Report: Introductory and De- 
scriptive—Organization—Address of Welcome 
—Ministerial Relief—Dr. Brand on Preach- 
ing—Dr. Gunsaulus’s Sermon—Reception to 
Foreign Delegates—Dr. Hawes on the Church 
—Training of Ministers for Our Foreign Pop- 
ulation—The Institutional Church—Histori- 
cal Survey—Status of English Congregation- 
alism—Missionary Day—Mr. Capen’s Address 
—The Theological Seminaries and Education 
for the Ministry—Christian Union—Hopeful 
Aspects of the Kingdom—Social Festivities— 
Sunday Services—Miscellaneous Reports and 
Business. 


Premonitions of winter in the form of fall- 
ing snowflakes were in the air when, on 
Wednesday morning, delegates from the East 
and the West set foot on Syracuse soil. 
Alighting from their sleepers, they at once 
discovered that the railroad station was ina 
transitional stage, a fact which delegates who 
came in on the previous evening learned to 
their sorrow, inasmuch as the fire then con- 
suming the old edifice delayed their arrival 
three hours or more. 

But however bewildering the first glimpse 
of the city, and however gray the skies, there 
was not the slightest tinge of chilliness in 
the welcome which the Congregational clans 
from near and far received as they wended 
their way, bags and umbrellas in hand, to the 
delightful and hospitable homes of the city 
and to Plymouth Church, where the sessions 
were held. The next two days indeed af- 
forded them an opportunity to gaze on cloud- 
less skies and breathe an invigorating atmos- 
phere. 

It was indeed something of a bold under- 
taking for a group of churches whose mem- 
bership, all told, does not exceed 1,200 to as- 
sume the entertainment of so large a body as 
the National Council, but the fact that never 
before has it assembled in the Empire State 
made, perhaps, the local Congregationalists 
all the more ready to open their doors; while 
the desire that Congregationalism should 
make an exhibition of its national strength 
in a city in which it bas never before been 
conspicuous may have had something to do 
with the warmth of the invitation. 

SYRACUSE CONGREGATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

The Pilgrim plant was late in taking root 
in Central New York, owing chiefly to the 
disastrous “ plan of union,” but since it did get 
a foothold, in 1853, it has had a steady growth, 
and as respects the business and social stand- 
ing of its adherents and its part in the educa- 
tional, philanthropic and reform movements 
of the last forty years it does honor to the 
Pilgrim name. Syracuse itself is one of the 
strongholds of Methodism. The university 
which bears the city’s name and enrolling 
over 900 students is one of the best equipped 
and most influential Methodist institutions in 
the country; and the churches of that order 
are numerous and active. The Episcopal 
churches, too, represent much in the way of 
wealth and culture and consecration to good 
works. The Bishop of Central New York, 
tev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., honored in all 
communions, lives here, and goes forth hence 
on his long circuits, which keep him travel- 
ing most of the time. Nor should the sub- 
stantial evidences of healthy Presbyterianism 
be overlooked in a résumé of the religious re- 
sources of Sg racuse. 

It is pleasant to state that the colonizing 
rather than the centralizing policy has been 
the ruling impulse of Syracuse Congrega- 
tionalism. This tendency was particularly 
marked in the pastorate of the lamented 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D. D., when the mother 
church, Plymouth, put forth three shoots in 
different parts of the city. The list includes, 


besides Plymouth, Danforth, of which Rev. 
H. A. Manchester is pastor; Good Will, of 
which Rev. J. C. Andrus is pastor; Geddes, 
led by Rev. F. L. Luce; and South Avenne, 
where Mr. Morgan Miller preaches. Plym- 
outh Church sustains Plymouth Chapel, 
which is cared for by Rev. Lemuel Jores. 
The genial secretary of the New York Home 
Missionary Society, Rev. E. D. Curtis, resides 
in Syracuse. 


THE ENTERTAINING CHURCH, 


Plymouth Church had maintained a vigor- 
ous life, having always been blessed with able 
and devoted leaders. Singularly enough, two 
of them, Dr. Strieby and Dr. Beard, were 
yielded to the paramount claims of the 
A.M. A. Since Rev. E. N. Packard assumed 
the pastorate in 1887, a large sum has been 
expended in improving the edifice, and this is 
only one sign of the enterprise and success 
which bas marked the present pastorate. 

The Plymouth house of worship stands on a 
“V" shaped plot of ground in the central 
part of the city, midway, apparently, between 
the business and residential sections. The 
edifice corners up to the street in a way that 
makes the stranger a little doubtful at first as 
to the precise location of the front door, but 
once within its portals one finds a pleasant 
amd capacious auditorium. Several of its 
stained glass windows are singularly beauti- 
ful and at once arrest the eye. On this oc- 
casion a graceful arrangement of flags and 
streamers hightened the wsthetic effect. The 
chapel was transformed into a general recep- 
tion-room, where every facility and conven- 
ience were at the disposal of the delegates. 

As ten o’clock drew near on Wednesday 
morning, Dr. Quint, the retiring moderator, 
stood with watch in hand gravely awaiting 
the exact moment o! fulfilling bis duty of call- 
ing the assembly to order. The body of the 
house was only partly occupied at first, but in 
afew moments the seats filled up and the de- 
votional exercises were proceeded with, Rev. 
J.8. [ves reading the Scripture and Professor 
Parker offering prayer. The preliminary busi- 
ness having been disposed of and nominations 
for the moderatorship being called for, Rev. 
Charles Caverno of Colorado took the floor 
and gracefully yielded the claims of the West, 
placing in nomination Hon. Nelson Dingley. 
Dr. Washington Gladden was also nominated 
from another part of the house, but bis name 
was subsequently withdrawn, inasmuch as it 
was found that be had not yet arrived. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL. 


While the ballots for moderatorship were 
being counted, leisure was afforded to glance 
over the assembly and note its component ele- 
ments. The first impression was that it was 
an unusually representative gathering. Side 
by side were metropolitan pastors and fron- 
tier mussionaries. Portland, Me., and San 
Francisco, Cal., touched shoulders. Men who 
occupy professorial chairs and presidents of 
colleges fraternized with substantial business 
men and successful bankers. Gray hairs 
naturally predominated, but there was an 
excellent representation of the younger men 
in the denomination who are coming forward 
in their respective spheres to take their due 
share in the life and work of the churches. 

It was good, also, to see so many of the hard 
working men of the denvmination, like the 
pastors who give freely of their time to the 
executive work of our great benevolent socie- 
ties, like Professor Taylor and Presidents Sim- 
mons, Gates and Penrose, who are at the front 
of educational movements, like Dr. Schauffler, 
and men from the woods of Michigan, the 
mining towns of Colorado and the wheat 
fields of Dakota, who are bravely striving to 
hold up the banner of Christ in hard fields. 
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It was also encouraging to note the attend- 
ance of prominent men like Drs. Munger and 
Moxom, Professor Henry Fairbanks, Drs. 
Ladd, Cooper and Vose, to whom had not 
been assigned any particular part in the pro- 
gram, but who were present simply to fulfill 
their duty to the body that elected them, or 
to manifest their interest in the assembly and 
to gain whatever profits might accrue. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Compact in form and cordial in tone, Dr. 
Packard’s speech brought at once to the del- 
egates the conviction that they were welcome. 
He referred to the fact that the American 
Board had met in the same church in 1879, 
and that here, too, was held the first session 
of the Creed Commission. Moreover, it has 
always been in close sympatby with great 
moral reforms. Then, broadening his out- 
look, he voiced for the other churches of the 
city—the children of Plymouth —their satis- 
faction in sharing with the mother the en- 
tertainment of the delegates. Dr. Packard 
admitted that years ago the Congregational 
stock, when it migrated to New York State, 
ran more freely into the mold of Presbyteri- 
anism, but that today, though it may not be 
quite on a par with the West in its aggres- 
siveness, or quite up to the 
original New England 
article in serene self-as- 
suranee, it is, neverthe- 
less, third on the list of 
States in point of member- 
ship and fourth in point 
of revenues raised and 
disbursed. New York 
State, too, has had a 
glorious share in the work 
of the American Board, 
having sent from 200 
cities and towns over 318 
missionaries, among 
whom are classic names 
like S. Wells Williams, 
Asahel Grant and the 
elder Ballantines and 
Humes. One hundred 
miles to the northeast, 
Finney was born and born 
again. 

Dr. Packard rejoiced 
that the convention as- 
sembled in times of peace, 
and quoted Dr. Buding- 
ton’s famous remark at 
Oberlin, that we stand 
here on the grave of buried 
prejudices. In closing 
his very apt address Dr. Packard alluded to 
the well known industries of the city, and 
offered this as an appropriate motto for the 
council, ‘Have salt among yourselves and 
be at peace, one with another.” 

Congressman Dingley’s election was unani- 
mous, and after he had made a gracious ac- 
knowledgment of the honor, Rev. C, O. 
Brown, D.D., and Prof. G. W. Henderson 
were elected assistant moderators. The pro- 
gram then moved forward substantially as 
printed. The main address of the morning, 
which won encomiums from every side, was 
that of Dr. Quint. It was printed in full in 
The Congregationalist last week. 


A BACKWARD LOOK. 


The normal dryness of the figures presented 
by Sec. H, A. Hazen was relieved, as he him- 
self intimated, by their encouraging character. 
In the three years since the last council, our 
churches have added 175.083 persons to their 
membership, of whom 104.879 came on their 
confession of faith. The total number of 
churches added during the period is 651, the 
gain being largest proportionately in the In- 
terior States. In each of the five States, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, Connecti- 
cut and Iowa, we have now more than three 
hundred churches. The benevolent contribu- 
tions of the triennium aggregate $7,244 628, or 
$4.22 a year per member. 


The Congregationalist 


Contrasted with 1865, when Congregational- 
ism had only 2 745 churches and 262,649 mem- 
bers, its status today, when it has a home in 
every State save Delaware and every t+rritory 
except Alaska, indicates a healthful and 
fairly rapid advance. As to money invested 
in Congregational property, the report shows 
that 5,342 churches have 4417 houses of 
worship, valued at $43,446,243, while 1,022 
churches have invested funds to the amount 
$3,881,750 Over against this cheerful show- 
ing should be placed the fact that 1,562 
churches have debts aggregating $3,300,716. 
The average salary of the 3 592 ministers who 
responded to the request for information on 
that subject is $1,125. Dr. Hazen forecasts 
the future hopefully, on the ground that in the 
thirty years under review our increase has 
been twenty-eigbt per cent. larger than the 
increase of the population of the United 
States. He closed with the plea for greater 
interest on the part of the churches 1p one an- 
other, and io the council which expressed 
their fellowsbip. 

The publishing committee reported an an- 
nual issue of between ten and eleven thou- 
sand copies of the Year-Book. The only 
change ordered in the forthcoming issues was 
the decision of the councii that hereafter in the 
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have already been received, and it is under- 
stood that almost as much more is still to be 
realized. After deducting all expenses, ag- 
gregating $11,578, the sum of $55,961 repre. 
sents the net increase of the fuud, owing to 
the labors of Mr. Whittlesey and of bis effi- 
cient co-laborers on the committee. Thus far 
tlirty-one persons have been tbe benefici- 
aries of the fund, the average grant being 
$171.98, 

Dr. Whittlesey, in his address to the council, 
gave several touching incidents, illustrating 
the gratitude of the recipients; thought that, 
as a rule, mivisters shrank from availing 
themselves of the fund, and only did it as a 
last resort. He boped that the denomination 
wou'd not consider $100 000 the goal, but sim- 
ply a point at which the movement shall be 
lifted, as Dr. Taylor used to say, into ‘ visi- 
bility.’ In this connection it may be perti- 
nent to state that the trustees of the National 
Council have, during the interval between 
this seesion and the last, obtained permission 
oft the Connecticut General Assembly to hold 
property to the extent of $300,000. 


BABEL AND PENTECOST. 


Such was the striking and suggestive title 
of Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus’s remarkable sermon, 
preached to an audience 

that filled every available 

seat and overflowed inte 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
Where the Council Met 


Sunday school statistics the columns record- 
ing the additions to the church from the Sun- 
day schvol and the benevolences of the latter 
institution be omitted. This will provide 
room for additional items concerning Chris- 
tian Eudeavor Societies. It was understo d 
that the judgment of the statistical secre- 
taries, who held a meeting on the day before 
the council convened, favored this change. 

Treasurer S. B Forbes’s report was -not a 
rosy picture. Durnng the three years the 
total receipts have been $29,203, which dis- 
bursemeuts have so far exceeded as to leave a 
debt of over $5,000. 


IN BEHALF OF AGED MINISTERS. 


It will be remembered that the Minneapolis 
Council of 1892 marked the inauguration of a 
special effort to increase the council’s fund 
for ministerial relief, Thesupervision of this 
movement was put into the competent haows 
of Rev. N. H. Whittlesey who, during the past 
three years, bas traveled 50000 miles, ad- 
dressed 244 churches and every State asso- 
ciation from Maine to Kansas, besides circu- 
lating thousands of letters and pampblets. 
He has secured one gift of $1,000, eight of $500 
each, thirty-seven of $100 each, but the chief 
source of the contributiuns of $35,920 bas been, 
as is so often the case, the small givers. From 
the Ford legacy—the offering of that modest 
but devoted physician of Ann Arbor—$32,000 





the aisles, several hundred 
persons standing througb- 
out the delivery, which 
occupied just an hour. 
Contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, Dr. Guvsaulus read 
from a manuscript, to 
which he confined himself 
closely. The pace was 
rapid. There was no 
superabundance of action, 
though a quick, nervous 
gesture now and then and 
occasional flasbes of the 
eye helped powerfully in 
driving home the thought. 

The sermon itself was 
marked by those qualities 
which admirers of Dr. 
Gunsaulus have learned 
to associate with his 
public speaking—the 
ample vocabulary, the 
rounded and polished 
sentences, the swiftly 
drawn and beautiful word 
pictures, the literary 
flavor and the wide range 
of his bold thinking—all these and more 
entered into the construction of the dis- 
course. Its impression upon the people 
varied somewhat according to the ruling 
trend of thought in each hearer’s mind, but 
there was little dissent from the general 
verdict that the great Chicago preacher had 
shown himself equal to the occasion and 
sustained the best traditions of the Congre- 
gational pulpit. 

The earlier part of the sermon contrasted 
the picture in Genesis with that in Acts, find- 
ing in the first a type of human effort dis- 
pepsing with divine aid, and in the second a 
symbol of the divine method of bringing hu- 
manity back to Gud. The paramount claims 
of the ideal were then asserted, and huwan- 
ity’s dream of unity, as revealed in the liter- 
ature and life of all the centuries, was shown 
to be not without its justification in the pur- 
pose of God. The thought then ramified into 
three fields—that of science, that of democ- 
racy and that of sucial reform—in each of 
which these diverse tendencies were shown 
to be at work, and the duty of the church to 
accept without reservation Cbhrist’s ideals and 
to strive to make them real was enforced with 
all the vigor the preacher could command. 
Certain of the more notable passages of this 
great discourse follow. It will probably be 
printed in full in the Minutes to be issued by 
the registra. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

Hese are two scenes in the history of the 
human soul, which is evermore repeating its 
own deepest experiences. The distance be- 
tween man and God, the earth of man’s life 
and the heaven of God’s unclouded presence, 
man’s actual ignorance and feverish care 
and God’s ideal knowledge and calm power— 
this space has always challenged every hu- 
man faculty, and the profoundest and truest 
life of man bas taxed its powers to bridge the 
immense void. The picture given to us by 
this ancient page, the building of the tower 
of Babel, is only one intimation of that per- 
petual effort which man has made to work up 
from the earth into the presence of the divine 
in heaven. There has always been something 
splendid and dramatic, if not entirely heroic, 
about these labors of 
man or Titan to in- 
vade the dwelling place 
of the infinite and as- 
sert his presence there. 
It has seemed great for 
him to peer into the 
secrets of the absolute 
from the hight of some 
Babel tower, or, Pro- 
metheus-like, to steal 
from the hand of infi- 
nite wisdom its secret. 
These brilliant enter- 
prises appeal especially 
to our outreaching ard 
self-asserting time. 
The poem of Prome- 
theus is to the nine- 
teenth century what it 
is, in all its reminiscent 
music and mcdern sig- 
nificance, because our 
own time, so recently 
gifted by treasures and 
forces of nature, feels 
that it has the right 
to the precincts and se- 
eret of infinite being 
because it has learned 
to love them so, and 
that there is no dis- 
tance between man and 
God which human 
genius may not span 
in a sublime effort to 
reach him. One has 
only to study the geog- 
raphy of the human 
soul in its present con- 
dition, and mark the 
history which it is 
making of itself in its 
Own aspirations and 
yearnings, to under- 
stand how our age finds 
heroic quality in that 
far-away event. The 
Plain of Shinar may lie 
here or there in the 
Orient; Babel may have been the capital of 
the Babylonian Empire, or that of some other 
land; fragments which attest the vulgar 
maguificence of a city covering a hundred 
Square miles may have a tale to tell, or may 
be silent as to the existence of a tower which 
reached toward heaven—nevertheless, wher- 
ever the buman soul lives, unwon to its 
divine destiny by that Spirit which spoke out 
of heaven to earth at Pentecost, Babels will 
arise upon every realm of its life, and that 
confusion of tongues which always follows a 
confusingly low ideal will surely ensue. 

It is this fact which furnishes the suggest- 
ive contrast, as we pass to the second picture. 
Separated as this event is from the first by 
thousands of years, here, at Pentecost, we see 
just why the whole history of Babel building 
is the history of the most brilliant failure 
with which man has concerned himself. In 
no other light than the light of Pentecost can 
we understand the pre-existing spiritual con- 
dition—that poverty of soul which promises 
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nothing but defeat. It is described in the 
words of the old story: ‘‘ Let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.”’ In all moments 
when mau has missed the fact that all life is 
to be lived from above downward, before it 
may manifest itself, as life, from beneath up- 
ward, when he sees not that the secrets of his 
earth are to be revealed out of the heavens 
above him—then has he been afraid of the 
great broad world in which he finds bimself. 
Lost to a true ideal, he fears to lose himself. 
He has rothing greater than himself to feed 
upon, and be is affiighted at being separated 
from his kind even if they be as hungry as he. 
This is the centripetal force that gathers the 
weak into crowded cities, and its opposite 
is the centrifugal force sending the strong 
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to the suburbs. Humanity without ideas and 
sentiments that make the earth a precious op- 
portunity for their realization, hamanity un- 
invested by that life which is larger than its 
own, unwon by that mystery which over- 
arches its knowledge with the conceptions 
and aims that include its world, is indeed a 
pitiful orphan, and is sure to bécome a panic- 
stricken exile. It is not strange that, in such 
moments of spiritual dissonance when the 
soul of man hears nothing of the harmony of 
the universe, when man and his earth hear 
nothing but their own ambitious melody, that 
he should seek to rally himself and bind the 
children of his hope about something that 
should at least point heavenward. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE INCARNATION. 


This method of ridding himself of his fear 
of the life problem, a problem which is as 
broad as man’s universe, is veryhuman. The 
last great gift of pagan Rome to the world 
was a Cesar, her characteristic man, the man 
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up through whose personality and power 
Roman thought and feeling climbed, asin a 
tower, toward the infinite, until, in that des- 
perate but blind effort to bridge the distance 
between the human and the divine, it called 
Cesar ‘‘God.”’ Apotheosis was the logical 
consequence in men’s minds of an effort at 
civilization verified by the highest, and was 
in this way, through its very failure, a testi- 
mony to the fact that God must speak in and 
through the incarnation. Babel, with its 
failure to unify humanity around a visible 
and man-conceived institution, was the hint 
that somewhere in God’s universe man would 
come to a Pentecost. Humanity could be 
unified, not by any institution, but by the 
power of the Spirit; and this is the signifi- 
cance of Pentecost, that here at least a disor- 
ganized and self-divid- 
ing humanity comes to 
be reorganized and for- 
ever spiritualized into 
a divine unity. 

Prayer is the promise 
of progress. Civiliza- 
tion has found its most 
practical resources in 
the idealities above 
the grime and dust in 
which it toils. Great 
is work, but work alone 
is Babel. Greater is 
the open soul receiving 
at Pentecost the inspi- 
rations and ideals by 
which the work of man 
on earth shall be some- 
thing more than noisy 
laboriousness — where, 
indeed, it shall be the 
bringing down out of 
the sky of truth and 
love the city of God, 
that complete and glo- 
rious civilization which 
shall last forever. 
Wherever mere work 
rules and men’s bodies 
and souls are unfed by 
a revelation of what 
man is in God’s thought 
there is a centrifugal 
influence which makes 
human speech become 
variantand which tears 
society into tatters. I 
may say the same thing 
that my brother says in 
his own language and 
yet be separated from 
him by infinite dis- 
tances; I may say noth- 
ing that he says, and 
what I say may be said 
jn another tongue, but 
if our hearts are under 
the sway of one spirit 
of holiness we under- 
stand each other. Genius and goodness 
make men comprehend each other. A noble 
act can be told by a Hottentot to an Icelander 
or a sage in the cloister. In heaven we 
shall sing, because music is the universal 
language. 

The doings at Babel and the praying at the 
day of Pentecost are one, the separative and 
wearisome influences without a grand ideal, 
and the inspiring, unifying influence of life 
with a worthy ideal. Let us never be afraid 
that men will lose their personalities by the 
unifying power of Christianity. It is only 
our disease of individualism that we can lose, 
The ideal and motive of Christianity are so 
comprehensive and each strikes every man’s 
heart at so great a depth that every human 
being under its influence has an apprebension 
of the meaning of his own life that insures 
its development, and an appreciation of the 
value of every other man’s life that makes 
his slightest and truest accent fully under- 
stood. 
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SCIENCE CANNOT SAVE. 

Our age has looked to such a power as sci- 
ence as its Prometheus, its redeemer, for it 
has conceived that its disease is ignorance 
alone. But not ignorance is its malady, else 
a Prometheus who robs Jove of his intellec- 
tual method, his secret, might deliver the race. 
Its malady, productive of all ignorance and 
care and pain, is unrighteousness. Mankind 
does not need a Promethean champion of 
humanity as humanity is, but a personal rev- 
elation of God, whose influence will first rec- 
reate and then champion man as he strives 
to be what he ought to be. This other and 
divine Prometheus must come, instead of a 
Titanic man; and up to the hour when man 
is seeking to be what he knows he ought to 
be all science, all discovery of nature’s pow- 
ers waiting to serve him, all mastery of the 
forces that are set to be his ministers, is a 
magnificent gift which man cannot take, save 
to his ruin. They do help him to build, and 
up toward the skies. But building with them 
he knows not yet the awful distance between 
the finite and the infinite. It is a moral dis- 
tance, and so a mental distance. Man with 
all his science must learn to work on the un- 
derstanding that it is a less distance for the 
infinite to come as God comes in Christ, from 
the infinite to the finite, than it is for the 
tinite to travel or build to the infinite. 

Christ’s valuation of the other man, his sav- 
ing of all men of every grade by his own sac- 
rificial life and its issue, his creation of the 
indubitable equality of men before his cross 
on Calvary—these are the basis of triumphal 
democracy. Above them all, his spirit, the 
spirit of help for others, the soul of altruism, 
the overflowing care and love for all men be- 
cause they are God’s children, all this passion 
that grows divine in him and through him as 
it worships God and is loyal to God’s gov- 
ernment—this is the energy that cries out: 
*You’re as good as I am.” This isa gift to 
social dynamics from Pentecost. Nu Babel 
of misunderstanding, no centrifugal force is 
here. I care not whence they come, careless 
as they may be of all superficial uniformity, 
those who surrender to this Holy Spirit have 
genuine unity, and each man hears the other 
in the tongue wherein he was born. We do 
not need Prometheus to rob God of his secret; 
we need men so inspirited by the Holy Spirit 
that they are willing to listen as that secret 
of government is spoken by the carpenter’s 
son. 

Let us not forget that the cloven tongues of 
Pentecost are yet in the air and must be reck- 
oned with by our civilization. Let not Chris- 
tian scholarship be dazzled by Babel. It 
hears much of the value of machinery and the 
exquisite music of mechanism. It is invited 
to look into crowded cash-books and wonder 
at the fortunes which have come forth in a 
day. ‘ Did ever silk like this come from the 
mills of any other century? Did ever eco- 
nomic philosophy dream that profits like these 
could be accumulated so rapidly? Can the 
genius of discovery go beyond the results of 
our whirling steel? Even Christianity—how 
it pays! How could we ever expect to keep 
men employed at such a wage if they did not 
expect, instead of homes on earth, each a 
home in heaven?’’ Our Prometheus vaunts 
himself unseemly, even when in his leisure 
he sits with loved Asia, devoted to arts and 
ideals, hearing nothing from above him. At 
last it wearies. The soul wants a word from 
above itself. Pentecost placed that word on 
human lips. But let us stop. The Christian 
idea of God’s valuation of a man has at last 
been taken up by what are called dangerous 
classes and we are asked: “‘ What quality of 
man does all this progress bring forth? What 
tissue of heart-cord, what hardness of right- 
eous conviction, what whiteness of senti- 
ment, what strength of purpose, what purity 
of heart?’’ Of course, the reply is: ‘ Just 
now, that is dangerous questioning. So soon 
as the labor problem is settled we mean to 
look intothat, but that is impracticable now.” 
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Ab! dear victim of sophistry, the Penteeostal 
truth as to the value of man is at last out into 
the fields of our political economy; it has 
been caught up by the loafer and striker and 
is being flung into the air by the mob, and 
you must leave your ledgers to welcome a 
truth so long delayed. No modern cannon 
can shoot this idea down, although the mob 
may be slain at your door. 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
HISTORY. 

To pack into a single evening so vast a 
theme seemed an arduous and audacious un- 
dertaking, but the topic was so well sub- 
divided that each speaker, by confining him- 
self to the topic assigned him, could in the 
few allotted minutes give at least a bird’s-eye 
view of the field under consideration. The 
audience was nearly as large as that which 
flocked to hear the sermon, and the interest 
did not flag although it was nearly ten o’clock 
before adjournment came. Somewhat unex- 
pected, but in keeping with the thought of 
the evening, was the presentation of the gavel 
made out of an apple tree which grew from a 
seed carried to the Pacific Northwest by Mar- 
cus Whitman, when he led the little caval- 
cade across the continent on that memorable 
and eventful journey, the result of which was 
the saving of three States to the Union. It 
fellto Rev. L. H. Hallock, D. D., to act as in- 
termediary between the Congregationalists of 
the State of Washington and the council, and 
in a short and very felicitous speech he ex- 
plained the circumstances which led a worthy 
woman of Walla Walla, Wn., Miss Rosalia 
Baker, to have such a gavel made and the 
association of Washington to embody in it 
their greetings to the council. Dr. Hallock 
felt that no better monument could be reared 
in honor of this grand patriot and martyr 
than Whitman College,in which Dr. Pearsons 
takes such a deep interest, and for the endow- 
ment of which, just now, President Penrose is 
striving with might and main. 

Passing to the scheduled topic of the even- 
ing the audience first heard a valuable histor- 
ical paper by Registrar Moore, alluding first 
to the several attempts in the early years of 
the colonies to come together in convocations. 
He then referred to the two synods at Cam- 
bridge, after the latter of which elapsed an 
interval of 204 years before the next Congre- 
gational convention at Albany in 1852. The 
circumstances leading up to the formation in 
1865 of the National Council were then set 
forth, as well as the place, time and prom- 
inent participants, this review covering a 
quarter of acentury. Mr. Moore proved that 
the council has done great good in furnishing 
us the Year-Book, in establishing confidence 
in our charitable societies, in the better or- 
ganization of the denomination and in the 
enlarged fellowship which it has fostered. 

The address of Dr. G. H. Wells was witty 
in its preliminary touches, but went so far 
a-field in its survey of the estimate which 
Cougregationalism has always laid upon the 
preaching of the Word as to prevent refer- 
ence before the gavel fell to anything much 
more modern than Plymouth Rock. It was, 
however, a comprehensive and eloquent enu- 
meration of the great preachers of the past 
and of the characteristics of their pulpit 
work. Dr. Wells, in the early part of his 
speech, was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause, and it must be confessed that he 
yielded to the inevitable as gracefully as any 
man could under the circumstances. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twichell’s address fol- 
lows in full. 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

While for ordinary purposes it answers well 
enough to call the early New England worth- 
ies at large our temporal and spiritual fore- 
fathers, as it is our pride to do; when as the 
heirs of civil and religious liberty on this 
American soil we would use precise language 
regarding our extraction, justice requires us 
to say that we really derive from Piymouth 
Rock. 
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Plymouth was the little sister among the 
colonies. She never was anything but little 
—little and lowly. Not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble were calied into her 
modest family, not nearly as many as to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony up the coast. Her 
Carvers and Brewsters and Bradfords and 
Winslows were of distinctly humbler degree 
than the Winthrops, the Cottons, the Endi- 
cotts, the Saltondells. But she was the true 
founder of our line, our true House of Hohen- 
zollern. It is hard to date the birth of a prin- 
ciple. It has underground life before it comes 
into right. The Pilgrim community of 1620 
was the first body politic in human history to 
carry the democratic principle of government 
into effect. Some people would shake their 
heads at that and challenge the statement. 
That particular torch of human progress, civil 
government organized on the democratic the- 
ory of equality, and involving the separation 
of church and state, was lighted on Plymouth 
Rock—there and not elsewhere. In the Puri- 
tan colony of the Bay it was far different. 
Fragrant and illustrious forever is the mem- 
ory of the hero leaders of that exodus out of 
England which followed the flight of the Pil- 
grims across the seas. But their political 
faith was radically diverse from that of the 
Pilgrims and their political works showed it. 
‘If the people be governors, who shall be the 
governed?” said John Cotton. Ninety years 
after their landing not more than one-fifth of 
their number were admitted to a voicein pub- 
lic affairs. True there was from the outset 
dissent from this limitation of privilege, 
which grew and grew aggressive with time. 
But the chiefs, lay and clerical, stood against 
it with all their might and for the general 
good, as they sincerely judged. Hence trou- 
ble, and plenty of it, of a kind of which at 
Plymouth we had almost none. 

A gentleman hearing another say in a 
company that he and his wife had lived forty 
years together without a single unpleasant 
word, exclaimed aside to the person next 
him, ‘‘ My soul, what an insipid life!’’ Well, 
life among our Puritan forefathers of the 
Bay Colony coald not be impeached on the 
score of that sort of insipidity. But their 
domestic broils were, for the most part, per- 
fectly inevitable. They were the natural 
ferment of the acid and alkali of irreconcilable 
ideas of government thrown together, and 
really nobody was to blame for them. The 
conflict thus engendered ever tended to the 
enlargement of liberty. Out of it, for one 
thing, arose the secession of the three towns 
led by Thomas Hooker into the farther wilder- 


* ness, and the framing in 1639 of that memor- 


able free Connecticut constitution, which was 
an echo pure and clear and strong of the 
political note struck nineteen years before in 
the cabin of the Mayflower. That note went 
on deepening and swelling in other echoes 
till it mounted to one which the whole world 
heard in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

‘* All men are created equal.” ‘“ Govern- 
ments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed.” ‘‘ Congress shall make 
no laws respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercisethereof.”’ 
These were the harvest of what was sown by 
Plymouth Rock. The Pilgrim, then, least of 
all the exile “ visionaries of God” in his 
time, is by eminence the father of whose 
house and lineage we are. He was that true 
nation-reed which 

. . . laughed at in the dark, 
Has risen and cleft the soil and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms, and rushes to the sun. 

But whence came his peculiar institution 
of government? There are those who trace 
that autonomy of the town, originally real- 
ized at Plymouth and conceded on all hands 
to be the germ of our free national system, to 
ancient Teutonic races. The question of a 
common principle aside, whatever the resem- 
blance of the Pilgrim town meeting to the 
popular assemblies of our Saxon and Scandi- 
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navian ancestors, there was a break between 
them of a thousand years at least. The civil 
government, created by the compact signed 
in Provincetown harbor, was certainly, as 
such, a perfectly new birth and as native to 
the Mayflower as was Peregrine White. Nor 
of that new birth is the parentage doubtful. 
Among the ablest, most learned, most scien- 
tific of those at present laboring in the field 
of inquiry into such origins—in authority 
second to none—is Professor Bargeavd of 
Geneva. In his invaluable and meaty little 
book, The Rise of Modern Democracy, be 
points out in a very conciusive fashion that, in 
its inception, political self-will in America 
was the manifest immediate offspring of a se//- 
ruling church—which is to say that the mother 
of that wee Pilgrim republic of 1620 was Con- 
gregationalism. The Mayflower was the ship 
that brought it over and the only ship. Con- 
gregationalism spread from Plymouth Rock. 
That is historic fact. Thence tLe Puritans of 
the Bay Colony imported it. They did not 
want it to begin with, but it had obtained a 
foothold on their territory before they arrived, 
i.e.,the body of them. In the winter of 1628-9, 
Endicott and those with him at Salem, the 
vanguard of the Winthrop emigration, over- 
taken by a great sickness, sent down to Plym- 
outh for Dr. Faller to come to their relief, 
and he came. He found Brother Endicott 
and the saints of his company in consultaticn 
respecting the church order most advisable 
for them and, being deacon as well as doctor, 
he seized the opportunity to expound to them 
the way of the church at home, which he did 
with such force and reason that they adopted 
the same, and, when the next June the colony 
landed, there Congregationalism was. The 
Puritans did not want it. They did vot lke 
it. Under the name of Separatism it was 
odious to them, They had thought to abide 
in the Church of England. But they came to 
it. They took only half the dose, indeed, at 
first; but in no very long time it has thor- 
oughly leavened the whole lump ecclesiasti- 
cal and was in process, to the alarm of their 
magistrates and their ministers, of leavening 
their whole lump political, too. ‘* Democ- 
racy,’ protested Master Cotton, who was 
valiantly doing his best to avert the latter 
consequence, * I do not conceive that God did 
ever ordain as a fit government either for 
church or commonwealth.” But it was of no 
use. At that moment, so far as the church 
was concerned, the mischief was done and 
past mending and the rest was sure to follow. 
Civil and religious liberty did not ripen in 
that age, for they ripened slowly; but out of 
what in that age took root in our soil have 
grown, in the long unfolding of events, those 
fulfillments sublime and benignant which we 
see, 

The plant of free democracy, then, which 
sprouted and budded in the sheltercf Plym- 
outh Rock, owed both its existence then and 
its power of propagation abroad, to those 
views of the relation of man to his divine 
Lord and to his brother in the Lord which 
were reflected in the constitution of the Pil- 
grim household of faith. 

There are certain voices from Plymouth 
Rock that are perpetual, and he that hath an 
ear let him hearthem. One isa voice appeal- 
ing to us as American citizens to have faith 
in political liberty. ‘‘ The people may be 
trusted with their own.’’ In that fragment, 
at the dedication of the Pilgrim monument in 
1889, did the poet of the occasion construe the 
theory on which old Plymouth made all her 
citizens freemen. ‘‘ Toryism,’’ Mr. Gladstone 
has said, ‘‘ is distrust of the people tempered 
by fear. Liberalism is trust in the people 
tempered by prudence.” I detect in these 
days, here and there, a Tory note of doubt if 
we in this country in our application of the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty are not going 
too far. Iname no names. As Dr. Hawes of 
Hartford once said, “‘ I refer to those to whom 
Tallude.” But I seem to hear that note when 
I recall what universal suffrage has brought 
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this nation through, what many of us have 
seen it bring this nation througb, what black 
night of tribulation, what fearful seas of peril; 
I wonder to hear it. The word of Plymouth 
Rock to us is, Trust the people! Give them 
education, give them religion, give them jus- 
tice, give them power and trust them. 

Another voice from Plymouth Rock speaks 
to us as churches and achurch. It bids us, it 
charges us, to beware of imposing shackles 
and trammels on freedom and religious 
thought within the bounds of our fellowship. 
‘*God had more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his Holy Word,” said Pastor Rob- 
inson, and you know the context. Now in 
spite of the contrary judgment of our authori- 
ties—and some the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not worthy to stoop down and unloose— 
I confess myself one of those who believe that 
he meant what he said, what he seemed to 
mean. And one reason why I believe it is 
that it was written into the covenant of the 
Plymouth church that they would walk in all 
God’s ways ‘‘made known, or to be made 
known, unto them,” a distinct intimation of 
the same thought. 

Toleration—which is not religious liberty, 
but is the dawn of it—was in New England 
original with the Pilgrims. The spirit of tol- 
eration is the condition and climate of the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. This freedom 
has its dangers, but they are not so great or 
so grave as those begotten of repression, now 
or at any time. 

A voice from Plymouth Rock calls us to 
put on a wide, hospitable, brotherly mind 
toward Christians of every name. My former 
greatly venerated and beloved parishioner, 
Professor Stowe, took immense comfort in 
his closing days in the fact that, while ex 
animo and by church membership always a 
Congregationalist, by virtue of Presbyterian 
ordination in his youth he had a place in the 
grand old Presbyterian communion ’’ as well, 
‘* If I were to live my life over again,’ he said 
to me once, ‘‘ I'd join all the churches I could. 
You can’t belong to too many.” The feeling 
he so expressed—that vivid, yearning senti- 
ment of catholicity—God grant that, by his 
indwelling grace working together with our 
liberty, we Congregationalists as a family 
may be increased in it more and more; and 
therein be set forward on our part toward 
that union of the body of Christ for which we 
all pray, and which will come, when it does 
come, heart first, and not head first. 

The distinguished orator who pronounced 
the address at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Pilgrim monument in 1859 reminded 
his audience that there was a precept of 
Christ which the gratitude they were there 
professing might fitly call to mind-—this, viz. : 
“Tf thou bring thy gift before the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift b-fore the 
altar and go thy way. First be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.’ As now we are bringing our gift be- 
fore the altar—our gift of thanks to God for 
our manifold wealthy heritage—may we not, 
should we not, pause to inquire if our brother 
has aught against us? Has any Christian 
brother aught against us? Are there those 
whom, because they are, as we deem, faulty 
and deficient in their faith, or those whom, 
because they differ from us in traditions and 
in worship, we from our Jerusalem disdain 
and disown as alien Samaritans? To such let 
us seek to be reconciled, as Christ was of old. 

Has our poor brother, our ignorant brother— 
home born or stranger—has our brotber who 
is wronged and oppressed aught against us? 
Have we been wanting to bim in considera- 
tion, in sympathy, in succor? To him let us 
be reconciled, and to all whom Bethlehem 
and Calvary make.our brethren, and then 
come and offer our gift. 


THE RECEPTION TO THE FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


The feature of Wednesday morning was the 
presentation of brethren representing Con- 
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gregational bodies beyond our own borders. 
The first to be introduced was Rev. G. S. 
Barrett, through whom the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales voiced its salu- 
tation. His appearance was the signal for 
the waving of handkerchiefs and the uprising 
of the entire body of delegates. When the 
applause had subsided Dr. Barrett made a 
pleasing response, acknowledging the friendly 
welcome, conveying the greeting of the breth- 
ren on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
contrasting in a happy way American and 
English manners and customs. He alluded 
to the intimacy between the two natons, 
and the interest taken in England in Ameri- 
can books on theology, and to the advancing 
tendency in the High Church party toward 
Romanism, He closed with am earnest ap- 
peal for the assertion and honoring cf the 
fundamental truths of evangelical religion. 
He took pleasure in announcing that the 
American ambassador in England bas ccn- 
sented to lay the corner stone of the new 
church in Gainsborough, Eng, to which he 
trusted Americans would extend their sub- 
stantial sympathy. 

The Canadian Congregatioral Union was 
then heard from in the person of Rev. E. M. 
Hill. He touched upon the frequency with 
which pastors in Canada passed over the line 
that marks its southern boundary, thus bring- 
ing about closer relations between the two 
countries. He hoped that the 100 churches in 
Ontario and Quebec would have at their an- 
nual convocation, which occurs next July in 
Montreal, a delegation representing the Con- 
gregationalists of the United States. This 
cordial messags was supplemented by words 
in the same tenor from the Jips of the second 
Canadian delegate, Prof.William H. Warriner. 
He very fittingly made it known that he was 
brought up in the Gainsborough Church and 
still retained ioterest in its welfare. Toal! of 
these remarks Moderator Dingley responded, 
reciprocating cordially the expressions of af- 
fection and rejoicing that, although different 
earthly powers commanded allegiance, over 
all of us floats the flag of Christ. 





DR. BARRETT ON THE STATUS OF ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONALISM, 


In addition to his Thursday morning’s some- 
what informal speech, in which he brought 
the greetings of his English brethren, Dr. 
Barrett spoke extendedly Thursday evenirg, 
taking for his theme, Present Position and 
Prospects of Congregationalism in England. 
This was treated under three aspects: First, 
the ministry; second, the church ltife; and 
third, worship. After setting forth the disad- 
vantages arising from the pretensions and 
assumed superiority of the Established Church, 
from which he rejoiced that his brethren on 
this side of the sea are happily free, Dr. Bar- 
rett pointed out two noteworthy features 
characterizing Dissenting ministry: first, the 
average of education and equipment is mani- 
festly higher than it was a few years ago, but, 
on the other hand, it seems as if there were 
not so many conspicuously great men in the 
pulpit. Dr. Dale was lovingly referred to 
and his position as leader of the English pul- 
pit was gratefully acknowledged. With re- 
gard to theology, while there bas been shift- 
ing of emphasis, giving rise to the fear that 
the old truths are being forgotten or slighted, 
Dr. Barrett believed that there is a growing 
desire on the part of the vast majority of his 
fellow-ministers to utter what the Lord would 
have them preach. 

A noticeable thing about the internal life 
of the churches as a whole is their diminish- 
ing pecuniary resources. It must be confessed 
that the social prestige of the Established 
Church frequently allures within its fold chil- 
dren of Nonconformists, but to balance this 
is the encouraging fact that Congregational 
churches are gaining a stronger hold on the 
working classes. Toward this end the Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon movement is contrib- 
uting powerfully. Such services as these 
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provided they are ruled by an evangelistic 
motive, Dr. Barrett heartily indorsed. The 
characteristic of present day worship was 
stated to be a growing tendency to enrich 
and beautify the service of the sanctuary. 
Among the changes of recent years noted are 
the shortening of the long prayer and the 
greater use of the anthem. All these modi- 
fications of the service are designed to secure 
a more intelligent participation in the service 
by the congregation. In this way he thought 
the ideal of worsbip is approximated to more 
closely. Though Dr. Barrett referred only 
incidentally to his own share in this work, 
it ought not to be forgotten that he has laid 
churches in England under personal indebt- 
edness to himself for the hymnal which be 
prepared and which is now in very general 
use. It is entirely devoid of that class of 
hymns which Dr. Barrett stigmatized as riot- 
ous vulgarity. 
PRESENT DAY PREACHING, 


Dr. James Brand’s paper on this subject 
was a thoughtful, well balanced discussion of 
both the encouraging and the alarming symp- 
toms in the church life of today. Among the 
former he enumerated the development of 
the altruistic spirit in science and religion, 
the waking up of the church to the wrongs of 
the poor, and the return of Christian thought 
toward a juster appreciation of systemized 
doctrines. Among the defects of our time be 
named the feeble conception of the nature 
and government of God, loss of reverence for 
law and righteousness, the decay of the sense 
of guilt and sin, or tbe tendency to approach 
the historic Christ simply as a human sympa- 
thizer, as well as a tendency to regard the 
Father as a being who exists only for the pur- 
pose of forgiving sins. To counteract this 
preachers must emphasize the nature and at- 
tributes of God, the fact of the divine govern- 
ment and the nature and guilt of sin. Tbe 
most imperative duty, however, of the mod 
ern pulpit is to aim at the spiritualizing of 
Christian life. The question which people 
are asking, and will ask more and more, is, 
** What is the attitude of Christianity towards 
the great historic, organized, fashionable 
wrongs of society?” 

WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 

Another strong paper was that of Rev. Ed- 
ward Hawes, D. D., on The Right Conception 
of the Church. The subject was timely in 
view of recent criticisms from both within 
aud without the pale of church membership, 
and Dr. Hawes gave due consideration to 
these strictures, while maintaining positively 
that the church is, nevertheless, the grandest 
institution of the ages. One detected in the 
address evidences that the author had been 
reading Professor Herron, although he was 
not named, but with mach of his teaching 
distinct issue was made, though it was ad- 
mitted that there is a measure of justification 
for some of the hard things currently said 
against the church. Tbe speaker held that 
only as the New Testament idea of the church 
is grasped are we in a position to determine 
its proper sphere of activity. The divine pur- 
pose is the inward regeneration of men. It 
is not to concern itself primarily with the 
election of this or that man to office, with 
crusades against saloons and gambling dens, 
nor again is it to undertake to be an arbiter 
between contending parties. Its first aim 
must be to make men Christians, establishing 
them in aright relation to God with the ex- 
pectation that they will then live in right 
relations to their fellowmen. 


MISSIONS, MISSIONS, MISSIONS. 


At previ us National Councils the presen- 
tation of the work of our benevolent socie- 
ties has been sandwiched in between commit- 
tee reports and papers, or else assigned to 
hours when the chances of obtaining an in- 
terested congregation were decidedly slim, 
but this vear a reform was instituted and a 
diy in the very heart of the sessions of the 
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council--Friday—was given over entirely to 
the six societies. So from ten o’clock in the 
morning to ten o’clock at night there was 
what might be called ‘continuous perform- 
ance,’ and every one agreed that the sum 
total of impressions made amply justified the 
new departure and made it an excellent prec- 
edent for future councils. There was an ex- 
cellent attendance throughout the entire day, 
and for hour after hour a listening congrega- 
tion was in turn fed with statistics, amused 
with stories, touched by incidents of real life 
on the missionary field, instructed regarding 
the principles back of all missions and the 
ideals toward which they should move, sad- 
dened by somber descriptions of empty treas- 
uries, necessitating retrenchment on the field 
and overburdening hearts of secretaries and 
executive committees, gladdened by the many 
indications of the manifest blessings of God 
on the work of the denomination at home and 
abroad, and stirred profoundly by the thrill- 
ing appeals for larger giving, more serious 
attention to immediate problems and greater 
personal consecration to these notable causes. 

The Church Building Society was repre- 
sented by Secretary Hamilton and Rev. C. H. 
Beale, D. D. For the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Secretary Choate, Rev. 8. H. Virgin, 
D. D, and these men from the front, Rev. R. 
B. Foster, Rev. D. W. Bartlett, Rev. E. A. Pad- 
dock, Rev. T. G. Langdale, Rev. J. G. Dough- 
erty, spoke. The Sunday School and Pablish- 
ing Society expressed its needs through Sec- 
retary Boynton, Rev. E. M, Noyes and Rey. 
W. E. Barton, D. D, while Secretary Hamil- 
ton, Pres. E. D. Eaton, D. D., and Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, D. D, lifted their voices in behalt of 
the American Education Society. Secretary 
Beard, Prof. Graham Taylor and Rev. N, Boyn- 
ton, D. D , pleaded the cause of the American 
Missionary Society, and the American Board 
made itself heard through Secretary Daniels, 
Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., and Pres. J. W. 
Simpson, D. D. 

A glance at this list gives a hint of the qual- 
ity and bountifulness of the day’s feast. It 
was platform oratory of a remarkably even 
and high order. To mass together pastors of 
leading churches, the younger and older ele- 
ments being judiciously mingled, and to se- 
cure the additional aid of prominent college 
professors and presidents, as well as of field 
workers, was a master stroke, and resulted in 
a succession of scho'arly, finisbed and effective 
addresses. The impression of the day was an 
accumulative one, rising to the highest pitch. 
At the close came Samuel! B. Capen’s straight- 
forward and searching address, which follows 
in full. 


LOYALTY TO OUR SIX SOCIETIES—MR. CAPEN’S 
ADDRESS. 


Growing out of the unfolding of our mis- 
sionary work today, when our souls have 
been stirred within us by tbe earnest words 
from so many eloquent lips, have we not 
reached a new appreciation of its breadth and 
comprehensiveness? After all, the distinc- 
tions we make about the foreign and home 
fields are purely art ficial and not to be found 
in the Bible. Wherever there is a soul in 
need, whether he lives in New York or Chi- 
cago, Peking or Calcutta, there the marching 
order of Christ has been carrying us. We 
have recogoized the importance of saving the 
children, and we have the pioneer society. 
We have planted the church early in the new 
community, and thus fought the devil in the 
saloon and the brothel at short range. We 
have provided the permanent church build- 
ing and parsonage, and we have aided more 
than eight thousand men to enter the gospel 
ministry. We have given as no other denomi- 
nation for the Christian eollege and school. 
We have helped to lift the despised races, and 
all through the South a nobler, purer man- 
hood and womanhood is at hand. We have 
crossed the seas and planted the cross in the 
darkest places, and the glory that streams 
from that cross is lighting the world. This 
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magnificent, world-embracing work is one, 
and no part of it can be dispensed with. It 
must be sustained as a whole, or else the 
whole will suffer. Aud there is no antago- 
nism anywhere, and what helps one is seen 
to help all. When the American Board ap- 
plied to the Massachusetts Legislature for a 
charter, the objection was made that “ we had 
no surplus of religion to export.” The all- 
sufficient reply was that “religion is a com- 
modity of which the more we export the 
more we have.’”’ And the contrary proposi- 
tion is equally true, that the more we have 
the more we export. As Congregationalis s, 
we have a right to be proud of our mission. 
ary organizations and of the perfect harmony 
that exists between them all. 

And now I have been asked to speak in 
conclusion upon The Missionary Obligations 
of Our Churches and the Reasons for Greater 
Loyalty in Supporting Our Six Congrega- 
tional Societies. 

Our missionary obligation is the most sol- 
emn question of the hour, and we can feel 
sure that it comes nearer than any other to 
the heart of our Master. And the question of 
loyalty is more necessary for Congregational- 
ists to consider than for any other body of 
Christians. Every other denomination in its 
very name differentiates itself from all oth- 
ers, and lays emphasis upon its own peculiar 
characteristics, as Baptists, Episcopalians, 
etc. But Congregationalism in its very name 
stands for breadth and not for any single and 
special doctrine. We are trained to this 
thought, and itis well. But we do not need 
to be reminded again and again of the danger 
thatin our breadth we are apt to neglect our 
own work, 

Bat the question is more vital now than it 
has been for a generation at least. Several 
of our societies are in debt and all of them are 
in the most desperate need of larger gifts to 
do the larger work which is imperatively de- 
manding to be done and done at once. The 
Otis and Swett legacies, which for several 
years have been used to supplement the regu- 
lar gifts of the churches to the American 
Board and the Home Missionary Society, are 
nearly exhausted, and a score of men like 
SD. Warren and Ezra Farnsworth and W. O. 
Grover and Colonel Fairbanks, who gave to 
generously and so constantly, are no longer 
with us. We have come to a crisis in our min- 
istry work and we must counsel together if we 
would prevent disaster all along the line. 

As a help to the discussion, let me say that 
it is believed that only a little more thar one- 
half of the gifts of our church members go to 
the support of our own missionary societies. 
The new Year-Book says gifts for the six 
societies and ministerial aid, $1,515,344; given 
in table marked “ other gifts,’’ $674 767; total, 
$2,190,111. The amount given the societies is 
susceptible of proof and is reasonably accu- 
rate, but multitudes give to cutside objects 
who never make a report of it to any church 
treasurer and the amount of which, therefore, 
never finds it way into our tables of statistics. 
These outside gifts, it is believed, cannot be 
less than half of a million of dollars annually. 


THE BETTER WAY 


With this thought before us, the first sug- 
gestion I would make upon the question pro- 
posed is that we need to urge in every possi- 
bie way, from the pulpit, at the conference 
and in the press, that good business and com- 
mon sepse declare that money given to mis- 
siovary societies, whose work is publicly ard 
constantly open to review by a whole denomi- 
nation of givers, is the money least likely to 
be wasted and most likely to bring permanent 
results. The world learned long ago tlat 
organization gives efticiency and power, and 
money that helps to support organized work, 
as a rule, shows the largest returos. Tie 
average American is a very practical man and 
he wants to have something to show for bis 
money. 

It is self-evident that the men wh» care for 
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our societies and whose home and field secre- 
taries and missionaries are experts in their 
various fields can invest money for Christ’s 
kingdom to better advantage than the inex- 
periepced. The church is the divine institu- 
tion and the ministry are divinely ordained. 
The work our societies are doing is just 
along these permanent lines, which have been 
marked out for us in the New Testament. 
There is something very attractive, I know, 
to a certain class of minds who yield to the 
appeal not to be narrow and sectarian in 
their gifts, but it is breadth usually at the 
expense of efticiency. The money, if not 
wholly wasted, might be used to better ad- 
vantage. Of course, I do not refer here to 
that which is given for city missions and the 
seamen and for Y. M. C. Associations, all of 
which is organized work and for all of which, 
as Congregationalists, we are bound to do our 
share, but to the money that tlows so much of 
it into independent and irresponsible chan- 
nels. The most successful business today is 
that which is best orgauized and which makes 
every department contribute to one end. 
Without this there is waste and loss. So in 
missionary work thatis most successful which 
is best organized and which is responsible in 
every department of the church. The words 
of Professor Phelps are timely: ‘‘ I work Con- 
gregationally because I must work some- 
where, and am neither wise nor strong enough 
to work alone and am not such a fool as to 
throw away nine-tenths of my power for good 
by trying to work in ecclesiastical solitude.” 


THE FOLLY OF CARELESS GIVING, 


Illustrations to show this waste might 
be given without number from our brethren 
in the field. But I go outside of them all for 
this purpose today, avd take one given at the 
receut National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections by Rev. L P. Ludden of Lin- 
eoln, Neb. We all remember the extreme 
suffering in that State last winter. Its citi- 
zens organized throughout the State commit- 
tees of investigation, and all worthy cases were 
reported. Supplies poured in from all over 
the nation, coal was given free at the mines 
and laid down in Nebraska at fifty cents a ton. 
Other goods were transported without charge. 
This was accomplished by charity organiza- 
tion. But while this magnificent system was 
in operation, thousands of dollars were sent 
from the East directly into the field to people 
who bought coal of merchants at seven dollars 
per ton, when the State organization obtained 
it free and, paying vo freight, was laying it 
down in Nebraska for fifty cents a ton, and 
ready to give it away as fast as they got 
money to obtain it at this rate. Other sup- 
plies, bought with money sent from the East 
otherwise than through the State organiza- 
tion, were procured at a similar loss. The 
committee was able to meet all cases of need. 
Hundreds of letters were sent Eust describing 
cases of suffering that existed, but of the hun- 
dreds that were returned to the State commit- 
tee for investigation there was not a case that 
had not been discovered and relieved before 
the returned letter had reached Lincoln. One 
dollar given through the organization went as 
far as fourteen dollars given to the individual! 

It makes ove groan to think of the money 
that is practically wasted by putting it into 
the hands of men of whom we know little, 
who are responsible to no corporate body, 
who make meager reports, and who are really 
experimenting in various channels, when we 
have such magnificently organized societies 
where there is practically no waste. Does 
any one say that this is a narrow policy? I 
reply that it is the same narrowness that 
deepens the channel of the little mountain 
Stream, saving the water that else would 
Scatter to the right and left without force or 
power, and making instead a powerful stream 
which will turn the wheels of our factories 
and make them throb with life. 

It is stated that an Israelite owning a cat 
was disturbed by the comments of his friends 
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on its disreputable and famished appearance. 
Calling his boy, he sent him for a pound 
of meat, which the cat promptly devoured. 
* Jacob,” said he,“ weigh the cat.’’ It weighed 
one pound. ‘ That accounts for the meat, but 
where is the cat?’’ We have an abundance 
of records of Christian activity in the pust, 
we can account for the meat, but when it 
comes to the “ cat,’’ that is, the vital organism 
that sbould assimilate all this material and 
reproduce it in Congregational churches and 
Sunday schoo s, we cannot find them. The 
businesslike way to the condition of things 
described is to make sure of our regular mis- 
sionary societies first, and stop the waste. 
Let every one of us at the beginning of the 
year plan our benevolences, making out a list 
and putting the six regular societies in proper 
proportion first in the list, and giving three- 
quarters of all we have to give to them, If 
our present contnbutors would adopt this 
plan every debt of all our societies would be 
paid and they would have the money in hand 
to make an advance all along the line. This 
is exactly what we would do in business—we 
would push the departments that were making 
the most money, and close up if pecessary 
those that did not pay. Why not apply the 
Same COMMON sense to God’s business that we 
dotoourown’? We have a proverb that says, 
‘* Not only is he idle that is doing nothing, but 
he is idle that might be better employed.” 
I would like to suggest another to our church 
members: ‘‘Not only is he wasting that 
throws away his money, but he is wasting 
that might use his money to better advantage.” 


THE TEST OF LOYALTY. 


Second, we need to arouse a spirit of denomi- 
national loyalty, the test of which shall bea 
gift from every church every year for each of 
our six missionary societies, and no excuse 
to be received. 

That you may all fully appreciate the 
present neglect, let me call your attention to 
the following figures of our own 5,342 churches 
last year: 


Contributing Churches Gave Nothing 
American Board, 


Home Missionary Society, 3,505 1,837 
American Missivnary Ass., 1,801 3,541 
Church Building society, 2,378 Zhod 
Educatioual society, 1042 4,300 
Sunday School & Pub, Soc., 2.497 2,445 


But of this 2,597 only 1,024 churches are such 
as remembered this society, the balance, 1,873, 
being Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, etc. Oaly 961 of our 5,342 churches 
gave to all of the six societies last year, or 
eighteen per cent.; that represents our loy- 
alty! 

While we have no controversy with those 
who prefer their forms and ritual and their 
ecclesiastical machinery, we believe in the 
simple polity of the early New England 
Church. It seems to us to be “common 
sense in religion.’”’ It fits the age in which 
we live and seems especially adapted to a 
government of the whole people which is the 
corner stone of the Republic. The genius of 
American institutions and of our church or- 
ganization are ove and the same. It is the 
church of the people, for the people and by 
the people. We believe in the independency 
of the local church and in fellowship with 
other churches. There is no danger about 
the former, but do we not need most con- 
stantly to lay the emphasis upon the latter? 
A closer fellowship, a moving together, stead- 
ily, loyally, enthusiastically, is our great 
need. And that common bond, next to loy- 
alty to a personal Christ, should be the mis- 
sionary of our six societies. If the little 
church cannot give as a whole more than one 
dollar to any society, let itdo what it can and 
feel that it has a personal share in the work. 
It will then no longer be small, for it will be 
connected by a six fold cord with missionary 
work inall the earth. It has put on the uni- 
form of the King by doing service “in His 
name.”’ Some amount in the Year-Book col- 
umops credited to every society should be the 
pledge of fellowship, without which no church 
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ought to consider itself in good and regular 
standing. 

Any pastor settled over a church who will 
not make an earnest effort to remember our 
six societies every year should remember that 
if some institution has given him the title of 
DD. D. it does not stand in his case for Doctor 
of Divinity but for Denominational Disloy- 
alty. I have recently heard of a new illustra- 
tion in one of our wealthiest metropolitan 
churches. When the missionary contribu- 
tions of the church for another year were be- 
ing discussed in committee, the pastor pro- 
posed leaving out one of our six societies, and 
not one of the smaller either. On being re- 
monstrated with his reply was, “‘ Brethren, 
do you not realize how many appeals come to 
me from every direction?’ This Doctor of 
Divinity placed in his mind this legion of ap- 
peals of all sorts and kinds on the same plane 
with the organized work of the denomination. 
I call that, and you call that, denominational 
disloyalty. Think of a Methodist or Baptist 
or Episcopal clergyman arguing such a ques- 
tion in this fashion! Let no one fear that in 
putting the emphasis of denominational mis- 
sionary work it will in the least blind our 
eyes to the ultimate motive for it all—loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and fidelity to his last march- 
ing orders to ‘‘ disciple the nations.”” Did the 
veteran in the Sixth Army Corps with the 
Greek cross upon his banner and the memory 
of the brave Sedgewick as an inspiration 
fight less gallantly for the old flag because of 
his division badge? So Christ’s message to 
go and give to all who need must ever be the 
controlling motive. Wecan never forget that 
our ancest rs 600 years ago were savages, and 
that we have an infinite debt, therefore, rest- 
ing upon us today. It is downright selfish- 
ness to forget any brother of ours in all earth, 
We are in honor bound as a denomination to 
stand by our representatives at the front who 
have gone with our commission to flash the 
gospel that streams from the cross into the 
slums of American cities, into the godless life 
of the saloon cursed towns on the frontier, 
and the midnight gloom of the Dark Conti- 
nent. A very little girl was seen recently 
carrying a baby in ber arms so heavy that she 
fairly staggered under the weight. ‘ Baby’s 
heavy, isn’t he,dear?”’ ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply, 
‘he isn’t heavy, be is my brother.’”’ When 
we think what Christ has done for us and that 
all the world are brethren, it will not then 
seem a heavy burden to give to it the gospel. 


EVERY INDIVIDUAL SHOULD GIVE, 


Third, we have seen that instant relief would 
come to all our missionary societies without 
the addition of a single cent to the money 
now given if our church members would 
change the proportion of their gifts, giving 
less to outside objects and stopping some of 
the waste, or, at least putting their money to 
a wiser and better use. We have also seen 
that a second method of belp to all our mis- 
sionary treasuries is within our power if we 
can arouse a denominational loyalty which 
would lead every church to give something 
every year to each of our six societicrs. But 
we want to go further than this, and reach 
not only every church but every individual 
member of every church, and lead him to an 
increase in his gifts. While we feel at times 
much complacency at what has already been 
accomplished in missionary work during the 
last fifty years, is it not insignificant com- 
pared with what might have been dune? 
When we see how lavishly money is spent 
for luxury, is it not fair to say that we have 
really ouly been ‘playing at missions’’’ 
583,539 members gave last year to the six 
societies $1,488,575, or an average of $2 55 per 
month, or less than sixty-five cents per week! 

As we are nearing another century and 
there are still one thousand millions of the 
population of the world who know nothing of 
Christ, is it not time to get down to more 
thorough and systematic and individual work? 
Among all the plans proposed fur enlarged 
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giving there seems to be nothing yet devised 
so comprehensive, and yet simple and inex- 
pensive, as the Extra-Cent-a-Day Band move- 
ment. Started two or three years ago by Mr. 
S. F. Wilkins, president of the Howard Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, it has been steadily 
gaining in public favor. As its name indi- 
cates, its purpose is to have every one so far 
as possible add to their present giving an 
extra cent a day, to be distributed between 
the foreign and home fields. At first sight 
some might say that this plan seems small 
and petty. But wait; 600,000 members in our 
Congregational churches giving each an extra 
cent a day would give $2,190,000 additional 
money to our missionary societies. Would 
this be small? Furthermore, if our Congre- 
gational churches would adopt this plan unit- 
edly, it would soon spread to other denomina- 
tions. If the 15,500,000 members of Protestant 
evangelical churches should take up the plan, 
it would give an additional $56,000,000 for 
missionary work. These churches are now 
giving outside of domestic and local missions 
only about $12,000,000. Would multiplying 
the missionary income five times be small? 
The acorn is small but it holds the oak. 
There are, of course, a few in our churches to 
whom this additional amount would be too 
great a burden, but the number is compar- 
atively small. There are a thousand little 
economies that could be practiced by most 
which would be all-sufficient for this in- 
creased gift for Christ’s cause. 


EVERY CHURCH SHOULD GIVE. 


Such universal giving would easily arouse 
those who have larger means to such an in- 
crease in their gifts as would more than make 
good the deficiency of those who could not 
make the pledge. This plan bas already, for 
substance, been unanimously recommended 
by the committee on systematic benevolence 
of the State Association of Massachusetts 
and accepted by that body. Let the National 
Council give its approval to the cry, ‘‘ Every 
one, every day, an extra cent,’ and if our 
churches will take it up the money question, 
which is the “burning question,’’ will be 
solved. Here is a better way than any church 
fairs or concerts or picnics to get the money 
walking steadily into the missionary treas- 
ury’s hands and with a cheery voice saying, 
‘Here am I, spend me.”’ 

This time seems especially propitious to 
push this movement for larger and more uni- 
versal giving in all our churches. Two years 
ago Dr. F. E. Clark, at the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Montreal, inspired the young 
crusaders with a new zeal for missions, and 
as a result of this 5,551 Christian Endeavor 
Societies, or one-eighth of the whole number, 
have already become definitely enrolled in the 
work, and last year these young people gave 
to home and foreign missions $149,719, and 
for “Christ and the Church” in other ways 
$190,884 more, or a total of $340,603. And 
they are pushing on to much larger things in 
the future. As was said at the Boston Con- 
vention, ‘‘C. E.’’ must no longer stand for 
“coppers exclusively,’ but for ‘‘cash eter- 
nally,” and for such systematic giving that a 
missionary debt in any of our societies shall 
no longer be a possibility. 

Furthermore, the effect of sueh united ef- 
fort, which would mean by a necessary result 
more universal prayer, would certainly be 
felt by those to whom God has intrusted 
large wealth or large abilities to accumulate 
means. The larger gifts of the favored few 
added to the little gifts of the many would 
speedily solve the whole missionary problem 
of the world. As an illustration, it is inter- 
esting to remember that Hon. Alpheus Hardy 
started in life to bea minister’of the gospel, 
but was compelled by ill health to give up 
studying. For a time his disappointment 
was bitter, but soon a great light fell upon 
him. He saw that a sacred calling was open 
to him. With rapture he cried, ‘‘O God, I 
can be thy minister. I will make money for 
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thee, and that shall be my ministry.”” Thence- 
forth he felt himself to be God’s man, and 
as much chosen and ordained as though 
preaching the gospel from the pulpit. Let us 
encourage a plan which would necessarily 
create an increased missionary spirit and as 
a result give us more of such wealth for 
Christ’s, kingdom. We need more conse- 
crated money-makers in all our churches. 
NO NEW MACHINERY NEEDED. 


But the question may be asked, do we need 
any new machinery to bring about such a 
change in the proportion of our present gifts 
and such increase of giving from all as is here 
described? What is the machinery at present 
available? As already noted, we have our 
missionary field divided, with each part in 
harmonious relations with every other. The 
secretaries, the executive heads of these soci- 
eties, are among the most efficient men in our 
denomination. Our field marshals and mis- 
sionaries at the front are generals. They 
should be considered among the foremost cit- 
izens of the republic and the world. They 
are saving America and the nation as much 
as Grant or Lincoln or Gladstone. The deeds 
of these men and the results of their work are 
told every week and month by magazine and 
leaflet and the person. Acts of heroism and 
self-denial of which the world is not worthy 
are given widespread circulation for all. 
Nothing better is wanted here certainly. 
Then we have State associations and confer- 
ences, missionary rallies and anniversaries, 
when these great missionary needs are stated 
and the work reviewed. Again, there seems 
no need of anything further here. 


AROUSE THE PASTORS! 


Where, then, is the difficulty, ifany? May 
I repeat what I said at Saratoga in 1887 that 
in too many cases pastors are fast asleep with 
regard to the great missionary movements 
of the day and of their obligations to them. 
You never see them at any missionary meet- 
ing; you never hear of them preaching upon 
these great themes. I believe any pastor can 
in short time, if he will, arouse and kindle the 
spirit of benevolence among his people even 
to self-denial and sacrifice. Let him preach 
missions; let him wake up and the church 
will wake up. Itis said that only about one- 
fourth of our church members take the de- 
nominational papers or missionary periodi- 
cals. Where will the other three-fourths get 
their information and their inspiration, then, 
except from the pulpit? If our pastors would 
only read carefully the literature so freely 
furnished by our societies, and then tell of 
the awful need of the world and the open 
doors everywhere, of the sure return in this 
world and the next of every dollar invested ; 
if out of full hearts they would plead that 
God and humanity and country demanded 
the interest of all, their pocketbooks would 
be opened and the Lord’s treasury would be 
full. What our churches need is consecrated 
leadership, and the pastor of the local church 
must be that leader. Josh Billings has said, 
“Tf you would train up a child in the way he 
should go, you must walk once or twice in 
that way yourself.”” And the same principle 
is true in churches. An interested pastor 
meabs an interested church; an indifferent 
pastor means an indifferent church. 

We glory in the story of Lexington and 
Concord and the brave deeds of the men of 
that generation. But who was it that sug- 
gested the organization of the ‘‘ minute men” 
of Lexington? Who was it that all through 
Middlesex County was the master mind, urg- 
ing, counseling, inspiring all? Read the 
records of those early days and you will find 
that it was Rev. Jonas Clark, the village pas- 
tor. So the pastors of this generation, if they 
only will, may be the leaders in this holy war 
for the republic and for the kingdom of God 
in all the earth. 

There is especial occasion for the pastors to 
be interested in these days when the use of 
the weekly offering system has become so 








widespread. We believe in it because it is 
systematic ard Scriptural; but there is great 
danger that it may become a piece of machin- 
ery without any heart. To prevent this, 
should there not be at least six Sundays in 
the year when special contribution should be 
taken for the six societies, and the pastor in 
some way lay emphasis upon this work? The 
machinery of our Congregational sy stem is all 
right, the need is for our pastors to work it. 
Many of them sought to ponder the words of 
General Armstrong toa fellow-laborer: ‘ Suc- 
cess can come only through crucifixion. Bea 
catapult, a battering-ram; keep right on; you 
may burst, but if you should, remember the 
scattered fragments of your consecrated soul 
will be reunited in Paradise.”’ 

I have been trying to show, first, that a 
change in proportion in our present gifts 
would save waste, and enable all our societies 
to carry on their present work without fear of 
debt and with a chance for an advance all 
along the lines. Second, that not only every 
church should give every year some gift to 
each of our six societies as a pledge of loyalty, 
but that each individual should be reached 
and urged to increase his gift, and that the 
‘‘extra-cent-a-day ’’ plan provides a feasible, 
simple method for accomplishing this. Third, 
that our pastors should lead off with courage 
and faith in a movement which might speedily 
evangelize the world. May I go just one step 
further and call attention to another table of 
figures in our Year-Book which should be care- 
fully considered? We read, total benevolent 
contributions for 1894, $2,190,111; home ex- 
penditures, $7,035,307. 


CUT DOWN HOME EXPENSES. 


Is it not true that in many cases we are 
spending more for home expenses than is 
justifiable at the sacrifice of our benevolent 
work? Do we not put too large an outlay 
into stained glass windows, and elaborate 
furnishings and artistic choirs, far more than 
is right so long as there are such multitudes 
of people who have never yet heard the Mas- 
ter’s name? Can he look with much interest 
upon worship in such conditions if it is at the 
expense of those who are wandering afar off? 
Here, certainly, is a place for the practicing 
of self-denial that we may have more to give. 
Would we not enjoy plainer surroundings if 
we could feel that, because of these, out on 
the prairie and in the dark belt of the S: uth 
and across the seas, Christ was being preached 
and light was coming to darkened souls? If 
there could be a change at this point there 
would be less reason than there is now in the 
charge often made in our cities, that the 
church is a close corporation and cares noth- 
ing for the poor. 

One of the greatest perils to our nation now 
is the class distinctions that have grown up, 
and which our expensive churches and lavish 
expenditures have done something, at least, 
tofoster. Hereis where the layman is largely 
at fault and here is his opportunity again to 
change proportions. We have been going 
through a period of business depression and 
the power of many to give has been seriously 
crippled. But have not too many of us done 
most of our economizing in our gifts, and g ne 
on with our local churches and home expend- 
itures on much the old scale? Certainly the 
first place for a Christian man to economize 
should not be his missionary gifts. The last 
place, usually, where men curtail expendi- 
tures is in the education and care of their 
children. Our missionary work should be con- 
sidered as the child of the church, dependent 
upon it for life and growth. As patriotism 
that does not sacrifice is an imitation, so is 
religion. Let us practice more self-denial in 
the “home expenditure’”’ column, that the 
‘missionary ”’ column may be increased. 

Finally, brethren, let me say that Congrega- 
tionalists are to do their part in conquering 
the world only as they are a missionary church. 
When this spirit begins to flag, then we begin 
to die and we deserve to die, for we are then 
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becoming disloyal to Jesus Christ. We may 
listen to Te Deums sung in our churches and 
to the sermon as itis preached from tbe pul- 
pit, but it will be mockery to Jesus Christ 
unless we are willing to sacrifice our ease 
and comfort, and his name may be known to 
the poorest and meanest and most degraded 
in all the earth. And there is not time to be 
lost. Dr. Ward tells of a hard-looking beg- 
gar, who once called upon a clergyman and 
wanted something to eat. The minister looked 
him over and, thinking he would try and do 
him some good, said, ‘‘I will give you bread 
if you will do your part. Can you say the 
Lord’s Prayer?” ‘‘ No,’ said the man, ‘‘1 
cannot.” ‘Well, repeat it after me, and 
when you learn the Lord’s Prayer I will give 
you something toeat.’’ Then he began, “‘ Our 
Father.” ‘Did you say ‘Our Father?’”’ 
asked the beggar. ‘* Yes,’’ replied the min- 
ister, ‘‘Our Father.” ‘‘Do you mean your 
Father?’ asked the beggar. ‘‘ Yes, your 
Father.” ‘My Father, too?’ asked the 
beggar. ‘“‘ Yes,’ said the minister, ‘‘ say it, 
‘Our Father, which art in heaven.’”’ “ But 
ifhe is your Father and my Father,’ said 
the beggar, ‘‘then you and I are brothers.” 
‘Yes, I suppose so,” said the minister. “If 
you are my brother,” said the beggar, ‘‘ then 
cut me that bread quick and cut it thick.” 
Brethren, a thousand millions of people in 
this world want the “ Bread of Life.’”’ Let us 
hasten to give it to them quickly and gener- 
ously. 

This address of Mr. Capen’s was supple- 
mented by a series of emphatic resolutions 
calling upon the churches to sense the situa- 
tion and rise to the emergency. 

THE TRAINING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Three accredited workers in behalf of dif- 
ferent elements of our foreign population 
divided an hour between themselves. First, 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., pleaded for the 
Slavs and particularly for the department 
of Slavic instruction in Oberlin Seminary. 
These Bohemians, Poles and Slovaks do not 
amalgamate with American life quite as 
quickly as do Gemans and Swedes; hence 
arises the necessity of more effort in their be- 
half. They, as well as other foreigners, are 
with us to stay, and as there is both safety 
and danger for the Alpine party in being tied 
together, so unless we help these ignorant 
immigrants who cling to the Rock of Truth, 
they will drag us down with themselves into 
the abyss of error. Oberlin is already doing 
grand work, having in this special depart- 
ment already thirty-two students, but it 
needs to be endowed. 

Rev. S. H. Lee then took up the same strain, 
his song, however, having special reference 
to work among French Americans and to the 
opportunities and needs of the French Col- 
lege in Springfield, Mass., of which he is pres- 
ident. He held that the only power that can 
unify the heterogeneous elements in our pop- 
ulation is the preaching and teaching of the 
gospel. Toall of which Rev. M E. Eversz said 
amen, only he would apply the thought of the 
hour particularly to the Congregational en- 
terprise at Wilton Junction, Io., which is 
training ministers to work among the Ger- 
mans. Thatinstitution needs $2,000 this very 
year, and should bave an endowment fund of 
not less than $50,000. A thoroughly equipped 
ministry is a necessity if efforts to evangelize 
the Germans among us are to be successful. 


TRAINING OUR OWN MINISTERS. 


Before this topic was taken up by the 
speakers to whom it had been assigned, 
representatives of our seven theological sem- 
inaries were granted six or seven minutes 
apiece in which to tell of the condition and 
aims of their respective institutions. Dr. 
Hazen read Andover’s report, Bangor was 
heard from in the person of Pref. L. L. Paine, 
President Hartranft responded for Hartford, 
Prof. L. O. Brastow spoke for Yale, Prof. E. 
I. Bosworth for Oberlin, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor for Chicago, and President J. K. McLean, 
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D.D., for Pacific. They were followed by 
Rev. E. F. Williams, D.D. He maintained 
forcibly the principle that our churches 
should exact a high standard of ministerial 
culture; he showed the evil effects following 
the relaxation of proper professional requi- 
sites, and emphasized the importance of a 
toning up of the requirements for admission 
to seminaries. He would lengthen rather 
than shorten their courses and would have 
their opportunities available during the sum- 
mer. Arthur H. Wellman then expressed the 
opinion of a layman on the subject, laying 
stress on the desirability of such instruction 
in divinity halls as will incline and equip 
students to go out and preach fearlessly and 
constantly the gospel, instead of other mat- 
ters to which he felt the pulpit was sometimes 
inclined to give too much attention. In his 
judgment it is important for ministers to 
learn that the majority rules. 
THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH PRO AND CON. 


Though the topic was billed Report of Com- 
mittee on City Evangelization, the discus- 
sion provoked by Chairman Judson Tits- 
worth’s paper ranged chiefly around the uses 
and limitations of the institutional church. 
This, however, was what the committee in- 
tended, for very wisely, imitating its prede- 
cessors, it early decided to investigate only 
a restricted section of its boundless field. 
The two matters, therefore, which received at- 
tention were the institutional church and dea- 
conesses, or orders of sisterhoods. Dr. Tits- 
worth credited President Tucker with orig- 
inating the phrase “institutional cburch,’’ 
applied primarily to Berkeley Temple and 
meaning the provision of facilities that add 
to the attractiveness of the church. These 
Dr. Titsworth regarded as the inevitable ap- 
plications of the spirit of Christ to the actual 
conditions of modern times. The objection 
that these methods are not distinctly spirit- 
ual was met by the assertion that everything 
that brings the kingdom of God to men is 
legitimate. The second criticism that insti- 
tutional work involves a new departure in 
Christian doctrine was declared to be unjus- 
tified by the facts, and the fear sometimes ex- 
pressed that religion is thereby secularized 
Dr. Titsworth thought ought to be put to 
rest by the fact that prominent institutional 
churches show larger accessions to member- 
ship than do most others. As respects dea- 
conesses, Dr. Titsworth and his committee 
believed that this old method, which has be- 
come one of the lost arts, should be revived. 

A further exposition of the institutional idea 
was made by Rev. C. S. Mills in a clear, forci- 
ble paper. The three characteristics of the 
institutional churches are: that they are open 
week days as well as Sundays, that their pews 
are free, and that they are evangelistic in the 
sense that in every part of its life and work 
the church speaks to all who come into con- 
tact with it a message of salvation. He vigor- 
ously repudiated the idea that soul saving 
was not the chief and constant aim of institu- 
tional churches. He believed that no uncom- 
mon resources and no exceptional conditions 
are required as a preliminary to this work, 
and he urged the undertaking of it, or at least 
the adoption of certain of its features, by a 
great host of churches. 

When the debate was thrown open to the 
house, Dr. Meredith with measured tread 
ascended the pulpit stairs, calmly expressed 
his sympathy with all that the institutional 
church signifies, then rose to the full hight of 
his stature, brought down his clenched hand 
with tremendous energy and said in his most 
stentorian tones, ‘‘ But I protest against the 
calling of this church by the name institu- 
tional, and so drawing a line between churches 
of Jesus Christ.’’ After making his point 
clear and cogent, Dr. Meredith returned to 
the floor as quietly as he had ascended the 
rostrum, but before he reached his seat Dr. 
Smith Baker was on the platform, affirming 
his belief in institutional churches and in the 
use of the name to characterize them for the 
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reason that other churches are not doing 
the same work. He then went on to painta 
vivid and somewhat depressing picture of the 
young man who comes to the city from the 
country and finds, of an evening, nothing 
open to him bus theaters and dram shops. 
He believed that every Congregational meet- 
ing house should be a Congregational cathe- 
dral, providing for humanity twelve hours a 
day, seven days in a week. 

By this time the council was thoroughly 
alive to the fact that the liveliest debate of 
the session thus far had been entered upon, 
and after Dr. Meredith had disclaimed again 
any objection to the idea but only to the 
name, a spirit of readiness to participate man- 
ifested itself in several parts of the house. 
Rev. W. E. Barton was the first to receive the 
chairman’s recognition, and made a bright, 
sensible speech, correcting in passing Dr. 
Baker’s statement that there is only one Con- 
gregational churchin Boston that provides a 
pleasant resort for young people. He then 
went on to speak a good word for the churches 
which have not run up the institutional flag, 
but which in a quiet, efficient way are minis- 
tering unto the various wants of their com- 
munity. The wealthy churches, too, which 
provide a large share of the resources of insti- 
tutional churches and who are not so situated 
as to be able to do that kind of work, he 
thought ought not to be overlooked or mis- 
represented. After Dr. Barton, Rev. E. A. 
Reed, D. D., re-enforced the appeal of the com- 
mittee for the establishment of sisterhoods, 
and then Rev. P. 8. Moxom, D. D., brought 
the discussion to a suitable and amicable fin- 
ish by pointing out as the moving force be- 
hind these newer methods the spirit of the 
ministering Christ. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH CHURCH, 


There was hearty and general interest in 
Dr. C, R. Palmer’s report on the progress of 
the movement toward securing a memorial 
edifice at Gainsborough, and the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed. Subse- 
quently in the session to the names mentioned 
in the resolutions these were added: Rev. W. 
A. Robinson, Dr. A. H. Bradford, Rev. Mor- 
ton Dexter, Rev. Lyman Brewster, Rev. G. E. 
Hall, D. D. 


Whereas, This council in 1892 approved of the 
appropriation of the balance of the John Robinson 
memorial fund toward the erection of the proposed 
Robinson Memoria! Church at Gainsborough, Eng., 
to which also other sums bave been given on the 
recommenaation of the council; and 

Whereas, It is understood that the dedication of 
this church is to take place in the coming summer, 
at which the attendance of American brethren is 
greatly desired; and 

Whereas, The Clapham Church, London, under 
the pastoral care of J. Guinness Rogers, D. D., ex- 
pects to observe its 250th anniversary at practically 
the same date; . 

Resolved, That it is earnestly hoped by this coun- 
cil that numbers of American brethren will be pres- 
ent at both these services, and there draw stil) 
closer the ties which bind us and our fatherland. 

The council is glad to learn that facilities for this 
purpose will be found in the proposal of The Con- 
gregationalist to arrange for these visits in connec- 
tion with Vhe Congregationalist’s historical pil- 
grimage in a manner suitable to the character 
of the occasion and to the convenience of the breth- 
ren, and that, among our English brethren, Rev. 
Messrs. Alexander Mackennal, G 8. Barrett, R. F. 
Horton, J. G. Rogers, C. A. Berry and others have 
kindly agreed to co-operate; and inasmuch as a 
representative of this counci!, Rev. C. R Palmer, 
was vamed in 1892, we would especially designate 
Rev. Messrs. A. E. Dunning and Nebemiah Boyn- 
ton, S. B. Capen, E. W. Blatchford and Pres. C. F. 
Thwing as persons who will with him act in behalf 
of this council, and who may be in a position mate- 
rially to assist those who may find themselves able 
to take part in this memorial visit. 


CHURCH UNITY, 


Two committees reported on subjects 
closely related concerning further approach 
toward unity with other religious bodies. 
One committee had in charge the subject of 
Christian unity, and the other the subject of 
union with Free Baptists and other denomi- 
nations. The whole subject under course of 
discussion took on the broader aspect of fra- 
ternai co-operation between all religious 
bodies and ultimate organic church unity. 
The discussion of the reports of these two 
committees, participated in animatedly by 
Dr. Ward, Dr. A. L. Frisbie, Dr. Washington 
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Gladden, Pres. G. A. Gates and others, finally 
led to a reference of the whole matter to these 
two committees asa joint body. The discus- 
sion of their report occupied the larger part 
of Saturday afterncon and finally resulted in 
the adoption of a proposed basis of union, 
printed below. The council evidently was 
deeply interested in this subject and de- 
sired earnestly to put itself on record as in 
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favor of fraternal co-operation with other 
Christian bodies, upon tbe simple basis 
stated in this propositioa. The proposal to 
employ an agent to represent the council and 
forward such federation and uvion was voted 
down by a large majority, the feeling being 
strong that such a step was beyond the prov- 
ince of the council. 


We propose to other Protestant evangelical 
churches a union based on 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments inspired by tbe Holy Ghost 
to be the only authoritative revelation of God to 
man. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord 
and Saviour and the teacher of the world. 

3. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose 
great mission it is to preach his gospel to the world. 

4. Liverty of conscience in the interpretation of 
the scriptures and in the administration of the 
eburch, 

Such an alliance of the churches sbould have reg- 
ular meetiogs of their representatives and should 
have for its objects, among others: 

1. Mutual arquatntance and fellowsbip. _ 

2. Co operation in foreigu and domestic missions. 

3. The prevention of rivalries between competing 
churches io the same field. 

And whereas it cannot be expected that there 
shall be a speedy corporate union of the numerous 
bodies into which the Cpristian Church of our own 
land is divided, we do, therefore, desire that their 
growiog spiritual unity should be made manifest by 
some form of federation, which shall express to 
the world their common purpose and confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ and which shall bave for its 
object to make visible their fellowship, to remove 
misunderstandings and to aid ther consultations in 
establishing the kingdom of God in the world; and 
to this end we invite correspondence with other 
Christian bodies. 


THE DELEGATE FROM ALABAMA, 


T'vo bedies of churches each of which 
claims to be the State organization remain 
separate as yet in Alabama. The Con- 
gregational Asscciation includes the Negro 
churches, about twenty in number, and the 
Congregatioval Convention includes the white 
churches, about seventy in number. The con- 
vention sent as its delegate Rev. S. E. Bas- 
sett. As no delegate appeared from the asso- 
ciation, its claim to be the State body was 
no: discussed. The committee on credentials 
noted the fact that the convention had adopted 
the privciple reaffirmed by tbe council of 1892 
—* Equality for all disciples cf Christ of 
every race’’—and that it had invited the as- 
sociation to unite with it on that basis, which 
invitation the association had rejected by a 
tie vote. The council advised that negotia- 
tions for union between the two bodies be 
resumed, and that both parties endeavor 
to bring all the churches into one frater- 
nal organization. The recommendations were 
adopted, and Mr. Bassett received his creden- 
tials as a member of the council. Thus was 
settled for the present a question which has 
long vexed the council, and it is probable that 
before the next council meets the cccasion 
for farther discussion of this matter will have 
ju sed away. 
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A SOCIAL EVENING. 


After the long and somewhat exciting de- 
bates of Saturday afternoon, it was a relief 
and pleasure to turn to the social satisfactions 
prepared by the ladies of the local churches 
under the lead of their Plymouth sisters. 
The chapel upstairs and down was utilized 
for this purpose, and after a toothsome sup- 
per, charmingly served, came a little time for 
friendly chats followed later in the evening 
by an informal program. Dr. Arthur Little 
presided in his customary felicitous manner, 
and called out in turn Dr. G. B. Spalding of 
the First Presbyterian Church, formerly a 
leader in our own denomination, Editor Saw- 
yer of The Christian Advocate, Prof. W. K. 
Beecher of Auburn, and Rev. Drs. Glad- 
den, Boynton, Hiatt and Quint. Ready wit, 
good-natured banter, capital stories, ten- 
der reminiscences and hearty expressions of 
good will to all men, including Presbyterians 
and Methodists, formed the staple of the 
evening’s speaking. 

SUNDAY’S RICH PROGRAM. 


The feature of the morning was the sermon 
by Mr. Moody on The Holy Spirit. It was a 
characteristically searching, tender and tell- 
ing plea for the coveting and obtaining of the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The Lord’s Supper 
followed the discourse, and at the table Rev. 
C. M. Lamson, D.D., and Rev. Calvin Cutler 
officiated, ten lay members of the council 
acting as deacons. In the afternoon a good 
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government meeting packed the edifice and 
stirring addresses were made by H. Clark 
Ford, who presided, Mr. Capen, Drs. Boynton 
and F. E. Clark and Hon. Frederick Fosdick. 
All the pulpits of the city, save the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian, were occupied by 
Congregational preachers, and large congre- 
gations were the rule though the day was 
stormy. 

In the evening Mr. Moody addressed s¢ veral 
thousand men in the Alhambra, but most of 
the members of the council attended the serv- 
ice scheduled for that time, and were richly 
repaid by addresses from three of the most 
popular and successful of our younger pas- 
tors. The general topic, Hopeful Aspects of 
the Kingdom of God, was considered in three 
phases. 

HOPEFUL ASPECTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Mr. Jefferson, whose special theme was The 
Preparedness ef the World for its Great Ad- 
vancement, spoke in part as follows: 

It is pathetic, inspiring, torilling, the way 
in which the populations of the world are 
feeling in the darkness after the Son of God. 
The forms of the church they do not under- 
stand, the distinctions of theology they have 
no interest in, the paraphernalia and tradi- 
tions of ecclesiasticism they pass by with in- 
difference, but they are feeling after the Son 
of God and they are finding him. This sense 
of oneness, this feeling of brotherliness, this 
willingness to serve, this spirit of sacrifice, 
which are conspicuous characteristics of the 
nineteenth century life—what are these but 
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convincirg evidences that men are finding 
him? The world is not yet sure of the first 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart,” but it is sure of 
this, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”’ 

With these ideas and tendencies, men are 
coming ever closer together. The world’s 
populations are massing themselves in cities. 
These cities are modern miracles. They are 
miracles of the Son of God. Commerce and 
machinery, electricity and steam, are the vis- 
ible agencies by which they have been created, 
but these are only servants obedient to their 
God. It is not true that God made the coun- 
try, man makes the town; God makes both. 
Ideal life is social. Social life reaches its 
highest development only in great cities. 

Cities, moreover, are crucibles in which 
men’s prejudices and provincialisms are con- 
sumed. Men crowded together become sensi- 
tive, responsive, receptive. They are open to 
new ideas; they are ready to receive new im- 
pulses. Truth is no where so mighty as ina 
crowd. Hearts ablaze kindle other hearts. 
Goodness as well as vice is contagious. 
Crowding men together opens up new possi- 
bilities of ruin and also new possibilities of 
salvation. The crowds are in the streets; 
they have been gathered from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. They spesk every lan- 
guage under heaven. They are alert, curious, 
hungry for something—they know scarcely 
what. What a magnificent opportunity for 
St. Peter to come from the upper chamber 
and tell them of the Prince of Glory. 

We have come to another crisis in the un- 
folding of the world. Our Ronie is the Anglo- 
Saxon race. She stands at the center of civ- 
ilization influencing all. She has built her 
highways around the planet. Her chariots 
outrun the swiftest of the Cmwsars. She has 
developed a language flexible and vigorous, 
richer than the Greek, more forceful than 
the Latin, more copious than the Hebrew—a 
language which is on the way to universal 
conquest. The gods of paganism have been 
weighed and found wanting. Oriental reli- 
gions are decaying or dead. The world is lost. 
The wisdom of men is no avail. Science and 
political economy stand by the bedside of suf- 
fering society, and they stand there helpless 
and dumb. There is a world-wide sense of 
need, a universal restlessness and discontent, 
a deep and growing expectation of the advent 
of vast and momentous changes which shall 
usher in a brighter age. Men are looking for 
a deliverer. They turn instinctively and 
wistfully toward the cross. They expect a 
new revelation of God’s will and love. The 
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fullness of time has come. The questiom is: 
Will the church seize the opportunity ? 

On the sub-topic, The Preparedness of the 
Church, Dr. Scott spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 

The church bears the authority of Christ 
as no other organization does or can. He 
brought the kingdom of God near unto men. 
Later he said it was among them, then within 
them; within some of them, among them all. 
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Those who received his ideals of the kingdom 
for their own began to draw together. The 
kingdom was found to be social life. Those 
who believed alike came together to mature 
their own ideas and to spread them among 
others. This society Christ called his church 
— the called-out and put-together. He seems 
to have given to it the keys of the kingdom. 
The church was given the clue to the Chris- 
tian ideals, and was to follow them out for 
itself and for the world. It was to go from 
thought to thought and from experience to 
experience of Christ’s message to men until 
both it and all men knew and !ived them. 
In so far as it did this it was his church. 

The first Christian century worked out this 
intention, and as the church was then con- 
ceived it was glorious, and it must ever be 
glorious with such ideals and people in it. 
Possessing these, nothing can prevent its on- 
ward progress. Changed times may require 
changed features, but not changed ideals. 
Its readaptations will be of method — not of 
message. In it is historically the succession 
of the most divine and blessed of the world’s 
great religions. It is of the race of the proph- 
ets and apostles of Israel, and bears the name 
of their Christ. It is the divine institution 
for revealing and realizing the will of God in 
his world. Whenever it has turned from this 
to set value upon itself, and to seek its own 
ends, it has darkened its ideals and delayed 
the coming of the rule of God among men. 

Its hopefulness, then, and its preparedness 
to be still further useful lie in the identity of 
its ideals with those of the inspired history 
and literature of Israel as interpreted and 
fulfilled by the Christ, and in its ready adap- 
tation of all its machinery and ways to the 
clearest and surest presentation and realiza- 
tion of these in the world now. In its new 
study and love of the Bible, and its new faith 
in Christ and fervor for him in the churches 
of today, which are most living, it affords the 
confident expectation that it will still hold, 
as in time past, the will of God in trust for 
the world, and both speak and live it out in 
such present day ways as will make it stead- 
ily the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Rey. W. H. Davis, the last speaker, whose 
special theme was The Divine Plan in the 
Problem, said that to the student of history 
the preparation of the world for the Christian 
era, in literature and law and roads, was not 
more notable than the steady, subsequent 
growth of the ages towards the final con- 
summation of rightecusness. The leveling of 
national barriers, like race divisions and dis- 
tance, the massing of men in great centers, 
the revolutionary achievements of science 
and invention, the growth of the critical 
spirit and the intense intellectual discussion 
through which we are passing, plus the rip- 
ened and serious temper of the public mind, 
are all prophetic of coming revolutions. And 
when the physical, political and social ad- 
vance is matched with a parallel preparation 
in the Christian Church, in the expansion of 
spiritual activity, an enlarged missionary 
spirit, increased liberty of opinion and a 
wider sympathy with men, we have the two 
converging columns of the arch, which waits 
for its keystone—a crown which shall be com- 
mensurate with the magnificent preparation 
of history and of Providence. 

The program of the coming reign of right- 
ousness is strangely simple: ‘‘Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven.’’ The signs 
of its coming are in the manifold and visible 
forms of applied Christianity which character- 
ize our century—the church, the Christian 
school, the missionary board, the Y. M. C. 
Associations, the Salvation Army and a host 
of unchurched enterprises, like good govern- 
ment clubs, college settlements, industrial 
schools, reform movements and social philan- 
thropies. Many have lamented this scattering 
of Christian forces from under the cover of 
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the church roof, but we are learning that 
Christianity cannot be put into the straight- 
jacket of any single organization, however 
elastic or venerable it may be. 

The temper of the age is mellowed and 
cheered by an unusual reverence for the great 
verities of religion, and, while men may look 
askance upon the machinery and creeds of 
the church, never has there been a larger 
hunger for righteousness than now. The 
spirit of toleration in opinion, in methods 
and in fellowship, is one of the signs prophetic 
of a higher social unity in the church and in 
the state, while that pressure of obligation 
which compels generosity and service on the 
part of the “ haves” to the “ have nots” is a 
notable feature of our time. 

At this hour the heart of the world beats 
with the peasants of Armenia and the patri- 
ots of Cuba in the brothernood of a righteous 
cause and a common humanity, while the 
very discontent which obtains among the 
lower classes of our social life over wages, 
the hours of labor and the tyranny of capital, 
and the seething agitations of our multitudi- 
nous clubs, may be traced to that instinct of 
liberty and self-government which is nur- 
tured by the New Testament estimate of man. 

No one can stand before these index fingers 
of the century without seeing a divine pur- 


pose and a reign of law in these social and © 


spiritual movements. With this impressive 
sense of Providence in it all, we can welcome 
our problems and our perils in this genera- 
tion with a courageous faith in him who 
matches the wing of the bird with air and the 
fin of the fish with water, for these great 
questions of municipal reform, immigration, 
the growth of cities, industrial competitions 
and class prejudices, the problem of the poor 
and the ignorant are here because the time is 
ripe for their solution, and our nineteenth 
century shoulders are broadened to match 
our nineteenth century burdens in the divine 
plan. 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

The final disposition of the question of min- 
isterial standing was to place it in the hands 
of a new committee to report next year. 


The devotional meetings were well at- 
tended and profitable, the leaders on suc- 
cessive mornings being E. W. Blatchford, Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie and Rev. J. H. Morley. 

The addresses Monday evening, by Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D.D, and Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D., fully sustained the bigh level 
of the platform work. Dr. Gladden’s was in 
the form of a report from the committee on 
capital and labor. 

There was only one overflow meeting, the 
doors of the Fourth Presbyterian Church be- 
ing opened Wednesday night to welcome 100 
persons or so who could not find even stand- 
ing r90m to hear Dr. Gunsaulus’s sermon. 
But it ought to have mitigated the disappoint- 
ment considerably to be confronted with such 
speakers as Dr. Griffis, Presidents Eaton, Sim- 
mons, McClelland and Penrose. Rev. H. N. 
McKinney presided there very acceptably. 

Lesser important items of business were: 
the decision that hereafter the faculties of 
Congregational colleges may be represented 
in the council by one delegate apiece; the re- 
port of the committee on the expenses of dele- 
gates, advising that in the case of any church 
honored by the choice of its pastor or a mem- 
ber as a delegate it pay his expenses; the ad- 
mission to full membership in the council of 
the secretary and registrar, who have hitherto 
been honorary members only; the recommen- 
dation that statistics for the Year-Book be 
sent to the secretary not later than the first 
of February; the unanimous re-election of the 
secretary, registrar and treasurer; the choice 
of Arthur H. Wellman as chairman of the 
provisional committee and the addition to it 
of William M. Brooks of Iowa, H. Clark Ford 
of Ohio, William H. Wanamaker of Pennsy]- 
vania, E. N. Packard of New York and Nelson 
Dingley of Maine. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 


There seems to be nothing jejune about Michi- 
gan Congregationalism. 

The council drew the line on attempting to put 
forth just at present a Congregational hymnal. 

That Idaho missionary, Paddock, is coming East 
some day. Look out for your laurels, Brother 
Puddefoot! 

Perhaps it is because of Editor Ward’s profound 
Semitic learning that he would so easily pass for a 
Jewish rabbi. 

The representatives of our theological seminaries 
had too little time, but they used itin the main with 
great wisdom. 

Not often does one hear better bass voices than 
those of Dr. Meredith, Dr. Little and Assistant 
Moderator Brown. 

“Sultan” Sheats of Florida—so one platform 
speaker dubbed him, and the audience thought 
him to be fitly christened. 

Nearly everybody laughed and nobody dissented 
when Dr. Smith Baker declared that Dr. Meredith 
is an institution in himself. 

Thomas Todd’s beaming smile and genial greeting 
created a Congregational House atmosphere, which 
made the Boston delegates feel quite at home. 

The total registration, 363—284 clergymen, seventy- 
nine laymen—made the council the largest ever 
held with the exception of that of 1889 in Chicago. 

The discussion on the institutional church made 
it clear that the man who can invent a better name 
for it will be a public benefactor, and will have his 
future entirely assured. 

The frequent allusions to Dr. R. W. Dale by dif- 
ferent speakers were a touching evidence that his 
death is felt asa loss, not only to Congregational- 
ism in England but in all lands. 

The refrain, ‘‘ We want to come,” hummed itself 
in both the sleeping and waking hours of a good 
many of the delegates. Who knows but it will be- 
come a Congregational watchword? 

One brother spoke the mind of the council when 
he said, “I think our brethren in this day desire 
the sincere ‘ milk of the word,’ but they want it 
powerfully condensed.” They did not always get 
it that way. 

The big Idaho apples, offered at a dollar apiece 
in the interests of Weser Academy, looked down 
from the platform so temptingly that the nominat- 
ing committee, toot, horse and dragoons, yielded to 
the seduction. 

Every time Dr. Moxom’s form straightened itself 
out to its full length and bis clear sense was made 
known ipo his brief utterances, there was general 
rejoicing that he had “ sawed his title clear” to a 
place in the denomination. 

Though it had able advocates in Rev. Henry Fair- 
banks and Professor Paine, the movement to change 
the name of the body to Congregational Union met 
with little support. Let well enough alone seemed 
to be the general sentiment. 

The council has never adopted the creed of 1883, 
but it ventured to amend that creed by omitting all 
reference to infant baptism. Could any one except 
Dr. Quint have carried that measure? Could he 
have done it at any other time than Saturday after- 
noon? 

If Dr. J. B. Weston, who spoke during the dis- 
cussion on Church unity, is a fair sample of the 
Christians, whom he represented so modestly and 
happily, it will certainly not be hard to come into 
more vital connection with that body of our fellow- 
believers. 

The Northern Christian Advocate, the Meth- 
odist paper published at Syracuse, exhibited both 
enterprise and a fraternal spirit in making its eur- 
rent issue decidedly Congregational in its flavor. 
The cover was resplendent with pictures of Dr. 
Quint, Dr. Packard and Plymouth Church. 

This is the first time that a congressman in ac- 
tive service has occupied the moderator’s chair, 
and the advantage accruing from long years of 
public service was apparent in the ease with which 
Mr. Dingley unwound all the tangles and the firm- 
ness and courtesy which marked all his rulings. 

After the apologies of Dr. Spalding and Editor 
Sawyer for not being Congregationalists, it was a 
little cruel for the Breezy Boston Boynton to “ rub 
it in” with his couplet: 

Through probation and presbyteries, where’er we 
roam 
Be it ever 80 humble, there’s no place like home. 

The reception kindly extended by the authorities 
of Crouse College, an institution for young women, 
conflicted in time with the unexpectedly protracted 
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session Saturday afternoon, but the dozen or more 
delegates who did wander up the hill were amply 
repaid by the fine organ music to which they were 
treated. 

A feature which every one commended was the 
printing in advance of several reports of commit- 
tees. Moreover, the combination in one pamphlet 
of the missionary secretaries’ accounts of steward- 
ship was also a welcome move. Is it the germ 
of that long anticipated, consolidated missionary 
magazine ? 

Few realize how much of the rapid disposition of 
business was due to the efficiency of Registrar 
Moore and his assistants, Rev. Messrs. J. P. San- 
derson and W. B. Hubbard. Mr. Moore sat up 
pretty late into the small hours in order to com- 
plete the record of each day. Dr. Hazen at the 
secretary’s desk had the efficient aid of Rev, E.C., 
Webster. 

The great poster displayed on Missionary Day 
and stating compactly the object of each of the 
six societies was in itself a splendid appeal. Is it 
possible that any in the audience learned from it 
a lesson which had never before been thoroughly 
mastered? Mr. Capen’s pretty silk banneret, show- 
ing in different colors the gain that would result 
from the general adoption of the extra-cent-a-day 
plan, was also an effective object lesson. 


Pacific coast oratory scruples at nothing. After 
the first champion of Portland had rung the 
changes for some time on Plymouth Rock, Number 
Two subpoenaed John G. Whittier and construed 
some of his choicest verses as an argument for hold- 
ing the next meeting in the distant Northwest; 
but they both had a formidable antagonist in the 
orator from Grand Rapids, Mich., who was almost 
irresistible, especially in his echoing of Mr. Hal- 
lock’s ** We want you to come.” 


It looked at first as if the Whitman College reso- 
lutions would not go through without decided op- 
position, inasmuch as some thought that they made 
an invidious discrimination against other Western 
colleges, but when 1t was explained that the one 
thing resting on Dr. Pearsons’s mind at present is 
the strong desire to see the institution at Walla 
Walla adequately endowed before the end of the 
year, very little dissent manifested itself and it 
was worth the price of admission to see the smile 
that overspread the countenance of hard-working 
President Penrose. 


Reunions of colleges and seminary alumni were 
greatly enjoyed. Twenty-six graduates of Dart- 
mouth dined together. Among them were the mod- 
erator, the retiring moderator and the secretary. 
Eighteen graduates of Andover belonging to the 
classes from '66 to '70 enjoyed a pleasant evening 
together and sent a message of affection to Profes- 
sor Park. The class of '82 at Andover had seven 
men among the delegates, and they were pleasantly 
eutertained at tea by Rev. H. N. Kinney. Forty 
Oberlin men told stories at a common board and re- 
vived the memories of the old days. 


Good, bad and indifferent are the adjectives to 
apply to the treatment received from the local 
press. The Post was far ahead of its contempora- 
ries, printing a report that was largely verbatim 
and prefacing it on several mornings with a spicy 
résumé of the previous day’s proceedings written 
by Rev. H. N. Kinney. It was rather amusing to 
see the indiscriminate use of cuts on the part of the 
other dailies of the city. The honors (?) were dis- 
tributed fairly evenly, bnt the pictures were in- 
serted with apparent disregard of whether the vic- 
tim played any prominent part or not in the pro- 
ceedings. 

PLATFORM NUGGETS. 


What we want is a more athletic and eager Chris- 
tainity.—C. H. Daniels. 

We are to do the works of Christ as wellas toutter 
his message.—Dr. Moxom. 

You can’t make a very good Congregationalist 
out of an ignoramus.—Z£. A. Paddock. 


We don’t want any ministers in Idaho who are 
broken in health or in theology.—Rev. E. A. Pad- 
dock, 

Who is the most Christlike man? The man who 
serves the most people and serves them the best.— 
Dr, Meredith. 

I can serve Christ better by being loyal to my de- 
nomination than by any other way under the blue 
heaven.— Dr. Meredith. 

There’s a good deal of difference between influ- 
ence and power. Ahab had influence, but Elijah 
had power.—A/r. Moody. 

So long as you make the center of a circle the 
cross of Christ you make the circumference as wide 
as you please.—Dr. Barrett. 
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There is no religion competent to make the most 
of men except the religion that declares, “ Ye must 
be born again.”—C. M, Lamson, 

The power of our Congregational churches lies 
first in the evangelical truths they preach and in 
the evangelical lives they live.—Dr. Barrett. 

We stand for the sovereignty of theology over all 
other subjects of human knowledge; it is mother 
and queen of all the sciences.— Dr. Hartranft. 

The “ little red schoolhouse ’’ will not do the work 
for us, but the little white meeting house that de- 
manded a liberally educated minister.—fev. S. H. 
Lee, 

The reason the church has not done as it might 
have is that it has not made use of its women, call 
them deaconesses or whatever you will. I believe 
that every church in the cities should have trained 
nurses to care for the poor. We have to face the 
coming woman whether we want to or not.—ev. 
E. A. Reed, 

The surrender, at the time when the plan of union 
was consummated, of New York State to Presby- 
terianism was done in a spirit of magnavimity 
perhaps unparalleled in church history. It was a 
magnificent gift to another denomination in the in- 
terests of church unity and in the supposed inter- 
ests of Cbrist’s kingdom, but I am inclined to think 
it was a mistake.— Willis J. Beecher. 

The coin which stands for a day’s task is richer 
today, means more of opportunity, represents more 
that makes life desirable, than a coin which stood 
for this task 1,900 years ago, not because of the tri- 
umph of the policy of laissez faire, but because 
of the slow gains of that transcendental word of 
the Galilean visionary who, even now as then, in 
our regnant political economy, has nowhere to lay 
his head.—Dr. Gunsaulus. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Dr. Lamson. Tall, erect, serene, observant, a 
lover of nature and literature, a musical voice, 
a shining face. 

Dr. Arthur Little, From the standpoint of the 
courtesies and amenities of human life our Congre- 
gational Chesterfield. 

Willard Scott. A genuine Westerner, cheery, 
aggressive, sympathetic, entirely free from the 
conventional ministerial savor. 

Simmons of North Dakota. A trifle grizzled by 
exposure to blizzards, but master of an expansive 
smile and of an undying courage, 

Dr. Sturtevant. Henry Ward Beecher somewhat 
elongated, saturated with Congregational lore, as 
tender-hearted as he is massive, a veteran, but still 
youthful. 

Registrar Moore, Spectacled, wiry, accommodat- 
ing, the incarnation of method, the vigilant guard- 
ian of the records, a thesaurus of denominational 
information. 

S. W. Dike. Quiet, critical, thorough; excellent 
as a committee man, dangerous to have around ina 
company of men who cannot differentiate between 
sociology and socialism. 

W. H. Davis. Of medium size, winsome pres- 
ence, quiet, confident, who knows what he wants 
for the public good and how to state it without 
antagonizing any one needlessly. 

Dr. Barrett of England. A substantial frame, a 
sunny countenance, a melodious accent, a hearty 
manner, clerically garbed, and a splendid example 
of the cultivated Christian gentleman, 

Dr. Brand. As clear cut in thought and speech 
as in features; grave, dignified, familiar with the 
newer thinking, yet wedded to the old gospel —a 
noble specimen of the traditional divine. 

J. WH. Twichell, One of nature’s noblemen for 
whom ancestry and training have done a great 
deal and grace a good deal more. A healthy, 
happy, hopeful spirit, everybody’s lover and loved 
of everybody. 

G. A. Gates. A man who does not shake hands 
without meaning it, who cares little for the ordi- 
nary religious phraseology, and can command the 
interested attention of a group of socialists as 
readily as that of the usual church congregation. 


Dr. Meredith. A lion among men in stature, 
voice and assertiveness, never afraid to go under- 
neath the surface to facts, occasionally a little 
hasty in judgment, but always a welcome speaker, 
and pastor of the largest Congregational church in 
America, 

ORE SSS «OEE 


Strive all your life to free men from the 
bondage of custom and self, the two great ele- 
ments of the world that lieth in wickedness. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BostON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 21, 
10 A.M. Reports from the National Council by various 
speakers. 

FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla.M 

Essex NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Salisburypoint, 
Oct, 24, 9.30 A.M. Basket collation. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Webster, Oct. 30. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, West Boylston, 
Tuesday, Oct, 22. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Koard of Missions will be held in 
Park Street Church, Boston, hegre geen and Thursday, 
Nov. 6 and 7. Reports for the year will be given, also 
addresses by several missionaries and by others who 
have recently visited mission fields It is expected that 
there wiil be reduction of rates by railroads and steam- 
boat lines. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Sec. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The Forty 
Ninth Annual Mecting of this association will be heid 
in tne First Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich., be- 
ginning Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 22,at three o’clock, and 
ending Thursday evening, Oct. 24 On the evening of 
the 22d the annual sermon will be delivered by Rev. 
Weta Hayes Ward, D. D., foilowed by the communion 
service. 

Hospitalities will be extended to all officers of the 
American Missionary Association, to all speakers at the 
meeting, all pastors and missionaries present, all ‘life 
members of tbe association and all duly accredited 
delegates who will send their names in advance of the 
meeting to Rey. MacH. Wallace, 418 Lincoln Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. The Hotel Cadilise and the Russell 
House will receive guests of the association from $1.50 
ond day up, according to location of rooms, tne Hotel 

ormandie from #2 00 to $3.00 per day, and the Wayne 
Hote! (directly opposite the Michigan Centra! Depot) at 
#2.00 per day. Each applicant is requested to give the 
name and address in full, with the title (Rev., Mr., 
Mrs., Miss). 

Railroid facilities will be granted to persons attend- 
ing our annual meeting on the everthing f roads: Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, Fitchburg Line, New York 
& New England, New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Old Colony System. Railroad associations grautinw 
the favor are the Trunk Line, Central Traffic, Railway 
Association of Michigan and the Southern States Pas- 
senger Association, Tnese associations cover most of 
the States east and south of Chicago, These roads will 
grant a rate of a fare and a third to those attending 
this meeting who comply with the required terms and 
conditions, The rere will pay full fare going to 
Detroit and must ask for and procure of the agevt 
selling that ticket a printed or written certificate of 
the fact that he has done so, which certificate will 
be viséed py the ticket agent of the railroads at the 
piece of meeting. These tickets will be good till Oct. 
28, and the certificates must show that the full tickets 
to Detroit were purchased between Oct. 18 and 23. Any 
further information on this subject may be obtained by 
addressing Rev. MacH. Wallace, 418 Lincoln Avenue, 


Detroit, Mich. 
STATE MEETINGS, 
Nebraska, Oct, 21-25. 


Jrete, 
Conrecticut, Waterbury, Second Ch., Nov. 19. 
California, Nov. 5. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MAassacHvU- 
SKTTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
pual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions sulicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORKIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Chsries 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 13 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Greesticeal House, Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie BK, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gronstional House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Rocrnry Cane. 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ar lleges, twenty demies in the West and South, 
ten free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational 
House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago. Ill. Ad- 
dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. .« 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational! Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —In order to atord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secreta N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for en peseeee of Minis- 
terial Relief, as Bi tly. vod in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, i 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sundav 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
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vyegational society and appeals to all Congregational 
Shurebes for ee my Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregutional 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc.. to Capt 8 S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of $——, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 

.” Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT. 

A church member for fourscore and a dea- 
con for threescore of years is the record of 
a New Hampshire man. 

The work of young women in the northern 
New England States has been productive of 
untold benefit in widely distributed districts. 
These house to house and heart to heart 
appeals are the complement to the pastor’s 
efforts for the collective congregation. 

A new Iowa C. E. Society has given only 
a part of its good report in the statement 
that its average attendance is larger than its 
membership. Still better is the addition of 
one-third of its associate membership to its 
active roll, thereby increasing the former to 
nearly double its original size. ° 

That a Connecticut church has returned 
from the free pew to the rental system was 
not occasioned by the failure of the former. 
On the other hand, the testimony bears out 
the statement that free pews were generally 
satisfactory, but in this case did not offer so 
many advantages as to offset the inconven- 
ience of a change of sittings every week. | 

A good thought comes from one of our 
correspondents in the truth that the State 
branches of the H. M. 8. not only carry the 
gospel to destitute places ‘but succeed in 
saving to renewed life some of the good old 
churches that have given their fresh young 
lives to those in larger places, and settled 
down in the thought that perhaps it is their 
duty to die in the Lord’s service.”” Surely a 
pension is due the veteran churches whose 
strength has been sacrificed for the benefit 
of other fields, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Bangor. 

A series of interesting monthly missionary meet- 
ings is being arranged at which letters will be read 
from living missionaries, graduates of this semi- 
nary.—tThe Seniors have commenced preaching be- 
fore the class for criticism. 

Andover. 

Professor Ryder is enjoying a month’s vacation, 
necessitated by a busy summer. His work in New 
Testament exegesis is in the hands of Professor 
Moore.——The Society of Inquiry held its annual 
reception at the resid of Prof Moore, Oct. 
9. The addresses were by its president, H. H. 
Walker, and Professor Hincks, and Professor 
Churchill gave some enjoyable readings. The so- 
ciety is planning to conform more closely than of 
late to the original design of its founders, and to 
enlist the energies of the seminary men in the per- 
sonal study of missionary topics.——Professor 
Moore’s special class meets each Tuesday evening at 
his house for the original investigation of histori- 
cal problems of the post-exilic period. 


Hartford. 


The sixty-second year has begun auspiciously. 
There are sixteen students in the Junior Class and 
the total number of resident students is fifty-four. 
—-Itisa great joy to the friends of the seminary that 
Professor Perry, who was dangerously ill during the 
summer, is recovering rapidly and expects to re- 
sume his duties about Dec.1. Aside from his work 
as librarian, he will teach a course on Congrega- 
tional Polity. ——E. E. Nourse of the Class of 1891, 
who spent last year in Germany, has returned to 
the seminary and will have charge of the courses 
in canonicity and textual criticism. 


Yale. 


The missionary society has elected W. W. Wal- 
jace president and Quincy Blakley secretary.-— 
E. C. Wheeler of the Senior Class will have charge 
of the city missionary work.—tThe class deacons 
as elected are W. M. Short, Austin Rice and A. E. 
Fraser.—The Semitic Club held its first meeting 
last Friday evening, at which a paper was read by 
Mr. H. T. Fow!er on The Composition of the Book 
of Chronicles.—tThe following students are regu- 
larly supplying pulpits in the vicinity of New 
Haven: John Deans in Bethany; C. F. Stimson in 
Bridgeport; J. O. Jones in Bridgewater; C. W. 
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Collier in Chatham; G. E. Ladd in Killingly; L. P. 
Armstrong in Oxford; and J. H. Kimball in Easton. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
MaAss.— Worcester North Conference met in Bald- 
winville, Oct. 8. The topics were; Primary Methods 
of Teaching, C. E.and Junior Work, How Can the 
Sanctuary Better Subserve Its End? The Work of 
the Holy Spirit, Consecration. 


The Andover Conference met in Tyngsboro Oct, 8. 
The subjects were: How Increase the Spiritual 
Power of the Church, Ministerial Relief, The Mul- 
tiplication of Organizations and Committees. 


ME.—Penobscot County Conference metin Holden, 
Oct. 8,9. The topics were: The Christian Sabbath, 
Importance of the Spirit’s Aid in Christian Work— 
How Secured, In What Respects Do We Need a 
Higher Type of Piety, Criticisms from the Pew to 
the Pulpitand Vice Versa, Our Need of a General 
Revival, Need of Greater Consecration. Some 
phases of Endeavor work were finely given. The 
women occupied an hour. Rev. J. 8. Penman 
preached the sermon. 


York County Conference met in Kennebunk, Oct. 
8,9. The topics were: A Citizen of the Kingdom— 
His Relation to Public Opinion, Who Is the Citizen 
of the Kingdom? 

Hancock County Conference met in Bar Harbor 
with a large attendance Oct. 8,9. Rev. F. W. Snell 
preached the sermon. 


Vt.—The Windsor County Conference met in 
Bethel, Oct.1,2. The attendance was good for the 
time of year. Fifteen of the eighteen churches re- 
ported the condition of their work, and they were 
nearly all favorable. Four are doing out-district 
work. All but three have settled pastors or stated 
supplies. 

Cr.—New Haven West Conference held a large and 
excellent meeting in West Haven Oct. 2. Interest- 
ing reports of the churches were given by the pas- 
tors. The sermon was by Rev. D. M. James. The 
first participation of a woman on the program 
was that of Miss L. N. Stoddard. Her paper was on 
The Church and the Christian Endeavor. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


CT.—At the New Haven Club, Oct. 14, in Fair 
Haven, Dr. G. H. Wells repeated in part his address 
given at the National Council on Our Congrega- 
tional Ministry, Past and Present. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


REVERE.—First. During the absence of Rev. W.8. 
Eaton in England his church has renovated the 
vestry. Electic lights have been inserted and other 
changes and improvements made. The church is 
prospering greatly under this pastorate. 


MALDEN.—Maplewood, The past year, under the 
lead of Rev. W.A. Evans, is counted as the most pros- 
perous inthe bistoryofthechurch. Sixty new mem- 
bers have been received and the congregaticns have 
increased in large proportions. The Sunday school 
is flourishing and the midweek meeting is well sup- 
ported. The financial situation is better than ever. 
A new pipe organ will be placed in the audience- 
room this month, 


GEORGETOWN.—First. The reception recently 
tendered to Rev. Charles Beecher by the young 
women was an occasion of great delight. The 
event celebrated his eightieth birthday and about 
200 persons participated. Rev. H. R. McCartney, 
the present pastor, gave a short address, followed 
by the ex-pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—VFiret. At the annua! meeting the 
church voted to have an assistant pastor, to be 
chosen by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, the pastor, and an 
extra $1,000 will be devoted to that end. He will 
probably act as superintendent of the Sunday school. 
It was decided also that those who make a confes- 
sion of faith as applicants for church membership 
should have a written examination. The weekly 
envelope system of benevolences was done away 
with, and the plan adopted arranges for a special 
monthly collection for benevolences. Seven of the 
offerings will be for the seven missionary societies 
and the others for the city hospital, the Y. M. C. A., 
the city mission, the Home for the Friendless and 
the French College. All other collections go to the 
fund of the church. 

Or1s.—Rev.E. A. Rand, who has been supplying 
this church for a year, has closed his work. He 
was formerly a missionary in the Sandwich Islands, 
and he has greatly interested and quickened his own 
and neighboring churches by ste1eopticon lectures 
upon that country. 

DALTON.—The pastor, Rev. G. W. Andrews, re- 
turned from his three months’ vacation in Europe 
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last week and was heartily welcomed back to his 
parish. A formal ovation was tendered him with a 
supper at which 300 persons sat down. This church 
and that in Palmeredit a naper called The Pilgrim, 
which appears every month, It is bright, newsy 
and helpful. 

WEST STOCKBRIDGE.—Rev. W. W. Curtis and wife 
returned from a bicycle trip through Europe two 
weeksago. They were gone a little over two months. 
A large number of his congregation welcomed them 
at the station. The free pew system has been 
adopted here. 

The whole eastern part of Berkshire County con- 
sists of towns which lie along the ridge of the 
Hoosac Mountains, and as those towns have been 
seriously depopulated the churches have corre- 
spondingly suffered. But is is pleasant to record 
that there are not wanting a faithful few to keep 
the interest alive. 

Maine, 

ALFRED.—VFirst. Rev, and Mrs. R. C, Drisco 
have recently received from the estate of Martha 
S. Branch a silver tea service and $200. Mrs. 
Branch was a member of Mr. Drisco’s former par- 
ish in Derby, Vt. 

GARFIELD.—This little town has been provided 
with a fine library through the efforts of Rev. 
Charles Whittier, a college classmate of President 
Garfield, It contains 300 volumes and a portrait of 
Garfield. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second, The tower of the meeting 
house was struck by lightning last week. Large 
pieces were torn away and scattered all about the 
vicinity. The damage is confined to the tower, for- 
tunately, since about $700 have been recently ex- 
pended on the main building. 

The late Mr. D. H. Bills of Quincy, Mass., left to 
the Maine H. M.S. and the Maine Foreign Mission- 
ary Society $250 each. 

New Hampshire. 

East JArrrey.—After needed improvements the 
church edifice has been rededicated, Rey. Cyrus 
Richardson preaching the sermon. Rev. W. H. 
Stuart is pastor. 

TAMWORTH.—The church has recently lost its 
oldest member by the death of William P. Hidden, 
son of Rev. Samuel Hidden. He had been a mem- 
ber of the church for eighty years, and a deacon 
sixty. 

MANCHESTER.—South Main Street. Atthe largely 
attended aunual meeting of the society encourag- 
ing reports were read. Forty-five additions were 
received last year. The receipts were $1,525, the 
expenditures $1,516. Owing to the financial pros- 
perity of the society and the gain in membership, 
larger than at any previous time in the history of 
the church, the society showed its appreciation of 
the earnest labors of the pastor, Rev. C. B. Wathen, 
by an increase of $200 in his salary. 

Derry.—The late Mr. J. C. Taylor left to the par- 
ish here $1,500, the C. H. M. 8. $3,000, the New 
Hampshire H. M.S. $1,500, and to the A. M. A., the 
American Board and the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
Society $1,000 each. After a few other public and 
private bequests are made the remainder will be 
divided equally among various religious organiza- 


tions. 
Vermont. 


BETHEL.—This church reports increased interest 
in all departments. The attendance at regular 
services, Sunday school and C. E. meetings was 
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never as good as for the past two years. People are 
united, and the debt on the new church edifice is 
being paid. Rev. V. W. Blackman has been called 
to remain a third year. 

WInpsor.—Old South. Mrs. H. 8. Caswell and 
Rey. H. D. Wiard spoke last Sunday in the in- 
terests of the C. H. M.S. and the W. H. M. U. of 
the State. Interested congregations greeted them 
morning and evening. Under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Ogilvie, $300 were subscribed, 
placing three names, those of the church, Mrs. Abbie 
Butler and a friend, on the General Howard Roll 
of Honor. 

WATERBURY.—The society has secured about 
$2,400 in pledges for a parsonage, and will proceed 
at once to build. 

West FAItRLEE.—AS8 a result of the labors of 
Misses Yarrow and Underwood a strong revival in- 
terest is manifest, with several conversions. 

WEATHERSFIELD —As a result of the faithful 
summer work of Mr. F. W. Hazen, which is now 
ended, there is a wish on the part of the people to 
resume services at the Bow in the stone building 
which is at present unused. Meetings have been 
held in the schoolhouse. A reading service and 
Sunday schoo) will be maintained for a time, at 
least. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. A largely attended re- 
ception was given the new pastor, Rev. F. B. Pul- 
lan, in the church parlors last week Wednesday. 
About 250 persons were present. This church has 
always been forward in mission work and good 
things are confidently expected from the new pas- 
torate.——Edgewood. The members of this new 
enterprise have always worshiped in the Casino, 
but now, having bought and paid for a suitable lot, 
they hope soon to proceed in the erection of a build- 
ing. 

Connecticut. 

WATERBORY.--The Union Rescue Mission is seek- 
ing to bring its aims and efforts before the churches 
of the city. The president, superintendent and 
other of the mission workers spoke recently at the 
First Church, and last Sunday the same speakers 
occupied the pulpit at the Second Church. 

Sourn NORWALK.—Rev. G. H. Beard completed 
the third year of his pastorate last week Sunday. 
The day was observed as rally Sunday, both the 
morning and the evening services including special 
features. 

MERIDEN.—First. The society has just decided 
to discontinue the free pew system to begin renting 
seatsin January. The change occurs after a three 
years’ trial of the former arrangement, which for 
the first two years proved successful and was nota 
failure at any time 

New HAvVEN.—Dixwell Avenue celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary Oct.13. The pastor, Rev. 
A. P. Miller, preached an historical sermon in the 
moraing, Rev. I. C. Weserve preached in the after- 
noon and the evening service was addressed by 
Drs. Newman Smyth and W. W. McLane.—— Center. 
Dr. Smyth is holding a series of vesper services 
Sunday afternoons at four o’clock, which are very 
popular. Tne subject of the Ministers’ Meeting, 
Oct. 14, was The Young People’s Movement. 

BrRipGEportT.—West End, This church is enjoy- 
ing an era of renewed prosperity under the vigor- 
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ous lead of its bright and popular young pastor, 
Rev, C. F. Stimson, who brought with him from 
Maine, at the close of his summer vacation, a part- 
ner in his labors. 


Ata meeting of the society in Chester recently it 
was voted to make improvements on the edifice.—— 
A special meeting of the society in Simsbury was 
held two weeks ago and it was voted to make 
many needed alterations and repairs on the church 
editice.——The church in Haddam Neck has voted 
unanimously not to accept the resignation of Rev. 
W. G. Searles.——The parsonage in Warren is being 
thoroughiy renovated and repainted, as has not 
been done before for years. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


RENSSELAER FALLS.—Services are being con- 
ducted by the laymen during the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. J. O. Griffith, in Wales. 


The Men’s Club of the First Church, Binghamton, 
has organized a vigorous campaign for the coming 
winter. 

New Jersey. 

EAST ORANGE.—Trinity. Dr. F. W. Baldwin is 
giving a course of Suoday evening lectures on Great 
New Testament Characters: Peter, James, Johnand 
Paul. The service is successfully conducted by the 
Men’s Club. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—The churches are making history 
just now with special activity. Collinwood, at its 
dedication services, Sept. 29, surpassed its own high 
bopes, and secured in good pledges the entire re- 
maining cost of its new $15,000 stone building, seat- 
ing 600 people. Nearly $6,000 were raised under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. T. Y. Gardner, recently 
district secretary of the Education Society and now 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in the vicinity. At 
a thanksgiving service last week Sunday evening, 
the congregation made a generous special benevo- 
lent offering for the City Missionary Society and 
Ohio Ministerial Relief.——Olivet rejoices in the 
ordination and installation of Rev. William Sprague 
Taylor. He was a business man about three years 
ago, when he decided to devote himself to the min- 
istry. He graduated a few months ago from the 
Christian Workers’ Training Schoo) in Cleveland, 
and brings to the pastorate of this bravo little 
chureh unusual practical ability. The church has 
increased its membership fifty per cent. during his 
three months’ pastorate, and early in November 
will dedicate a neat chapel, which has been built 
through great sacrifice. A feature of the public 
ordivation services was the participation of three 
lay ven, deacons of other churches. The council 
was greatly pleased with the candidate’s narration 
and bis practical way of looking at theological 
questions. The church includes in its covenant a 
total abstinence pledge and a promise of active op, 
position to the liquor traffic. In the new chapel 
will be a memorial window presented by the Cleve- 
land W.C. T. U.——Trinity frequently attracts at- 


Continued on page 587. 
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Dangers Lurk 


In decaying vegetation and in the malaria 
breeding beds of dried up rivers and ponds, 
There is need to guard well the health at this 
season to prevent attacks of disease. Keep 
the blood pure, the appetite and digestion 
good and the physical strength unimpaired. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is exactly adapted for 
these purposes. It purifies the blood, builds 
up the nerves and sustains the general health 
as nothing else can do because 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Pur.fier. 


Hood’s Pills iioo ""Sareaparilia.” a0. 
¥ 








Consider for 
a moment, 
how quickly 
Phenyo- 

Caffein ‘\!" 
will relieve 
neuralgia, 
sick or nervous headache 
and periodic pains—bring 
quiet refreshing sleep—then 
youll not wonder why 
they’re getting so popular 
—-they’re so simple, harm- 
=p. less, good 

for children. 

All druggists, 25c. 


A 10c. trial box 
mailed free. 


~~ 


Reach 
the 
Pain 


Phenyo-Caffein Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 








FLAVOR CUDAHY'S REX BRAND 
x EXTRACT OF BEEF 

makes delicious flavor for Soups, ete, Send 4°. for Book and 

Sample. The Cudahy Phar aceuticeal Co., South Omaha, Neb. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Alsoan elective English course, Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 








OVER ONE HUNDRED. 


Some pieces of furniture you can domesticate; 
some are barbaric. 
themselves to you there is none that comes 
closer than a wood mantel. 

It frames the fire which is warmth and light 
and cheer, all combined. 
of space to the smallest apartment; it decorates 
the dingiest interior; it feeds the fancy; it makes 
~~, == the dullest room seem like home. 


Of all pieces that attach 


It lends an atmosphere 


ee) In no class of ready. made furniture is there so 


The possibilities are almost infinite. You 


should insist upon seeing different styles and designs before settling upon any one 


pattern. 


We lead the whole country with an exhibition of over one hundred Mantels, all 


erected complete in our warerooms. 


the Renaissance, Byzantine, Louis XVI., Rococo and Colonial orders. 


in this city. 


In this collection are some notable examples of 


Lowest prices 


If you cannot call in person send for our 96-page Catalogue, inclosing four cents pustage. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 

Nervous ),, cepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

I ni Cc (A Phesphorized 
O Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Sunall bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

yy Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-103 Fulton St, New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


MECHANICS FAIR, BOSTON. 


With a record of Kigheen successful Exhi- 
bitions, the Nineesnth will excel those of 
former vears Fine Working Exhibits, 
Novelties in Manufactures. Art Gal- 
leries, and Poster Exhibit, unquestion- 
ably the largest and choicest collection ever 
shown in New England. 

Sp cial attractions, such as the Electric 
Fountain and the BEST MUSIC. 

Not» announcement of CHEAP EXCUR- 
SIONS on all railroads. 

Open tilt November 30, 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Depression. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Western railroad managers show a disposi- 
tion to patch up the rate war which most of 
the lines have been engaged in, and with traf- 
fic steadily increasing the prospects for the 
railroads during the next few months are ex- 
ceedingly bright. It is thought that the large 
increases in earnings will certainly attract 
public buying to railroad shares as a class. 
The finances of American railroads have had 
a pretty thorough overhauling since the panic, 
and it is very logically argued that these 
stocks are a better purchase to hold now than 
at any time for several years. 

General trade throughout the United States 
continues good. The cold weather has made 
dry goods active and in many cases prices are 
higher. The advance in raw cotton has 
caused a hardening of values in manufactured 
cotton goods. Mill men say that with raw 
cotton on its present level there is no money 
in cotton cloth manufacturing. That may be 
true, but the majority of the mills bave pur- 
chased tbeir supplies of the raw material ata 
comparatively low figure. The woolen manu- 
facturing industry is less prosperous, be- 
cause of the sharp foreign competition stimu- 
lated by the new tariff. 

In the iron trade prices show a further re- 
ceding tendency, although it is claimed that 
the decliue was manipulated by those fearing 
that the rise if allowed to continue would 
cause trouble. 

The New York bank statement of Saturday 
showed a decrease in loans of some $3,000,000, 
aud a decrease in deposits of over $6,000,000 
The decrease in loans is not reliable as sbow- 
ing any falling off in trade, but rather reflects 
the result of the small demands of stock ex- 
change houses because of the stagnant condi- 
tion of speculation. The decrease in deposits, 
however, is distinctly favorable. 

The bank clearings for last week were the 
most favorable for four years, showing a total 
for the six business days erded Oct. 10 of 
$1,145,000,000, which was three fourths of 1 per 
cent. more than last week, 23 per cevt., more 
than in the same week in 1894 26 per cent. 
more than in 1893, and only 3 per cent. 
smaller than in 1892 





For You. 








Write for particulars 


and references. 











safety, to offer 
month at go. 





| Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


I have some 6°{ Gold Bonds with 
unquestionable evidence as to their 


, can sell them. this 


If you do not wish 


to hold them permanently, am_ con- 


fident that I can sell them for you 


at Par within two years. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON. 
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Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold ? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sonra 





Do You Want to Sella 


WESTERN MORTCACE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid toreclosure coats—stop 
———| sending good money after bad—get a good5 per 
WE cent. investment instead, Address the 
Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trast Co., 
BUY 33 Equitable Building, Buston. 
| Send for our Bond List. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave Boston in Elegant Trains of Palace 
Vestibuied Sleeping and Dining ( ars, Tuesdays, Octo- 
ber 2%, November 19, and December 10, tor Los 
Angeles, San Diego, ete., by way of Chicago, 


YOU 











Kansas City and Santa Fe. The tickets cover 
every expense of tr.vel both ways and give the holder 
entire freedom on the Pacific Coast. They may be used 
returning on Any Regular Train until Jaly, 
1896, or with Parties under personal escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes 

‘Tours to Atlanta Oct. 8, 14, 16, 22, 28 and 30; Nov. 5, 
11, 13, 19, 25and 27, and Dee. 3, 9, land 17. 

Additional California Tours, Jap. 7, Feb. |L and 
Mar. 3, via New Orleuns, «ndJan, 23 Feb. 1% and Mar. 
5, via Chicago, Kausas City and Santa Fe. 

Tours to Mexico January 23 and February 13. 

Inde vendent Bailroud Tickets via the Boston 
& Atbavy and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Europe =: Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High-eclass, personally conducted parties le:ve New 
York monthly per North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting South France and Italy; 57 days, $460. 
HOLY LAND, runnty en 

9 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, etc., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 19. 
Programs now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimave, Feb. 12, 
accompanied by Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D. Also An /deal 
Piugrimaye to the Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C R. 
Blackall, M.D., D. D. 

Independent Tickets Everywhere. 

Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


113 Broadway ¥ ‘ 201 Washingtor 
New York. il. (iaze & Sons, Ltd., 8t., Boston. 


~COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


HOLY LAND 10OURS, 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 

Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York, 
Nov. 6, per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 
spending Christmas at Jerusalem and Kethie- 
hem. Jan 4, per 8.8. Notmania; Jan. 22, prs. 8. 
Kwiser Withelm IL; Feb, 12, per 8.8. Fulda; Feb, 19, 
per S. 8. Normania; Feb. 29, per 8. 8, Werra. 

Fares range from #675. to $1,225. Illustrated 
descisiptive pamphlets tree on app ication 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 








will leave Cairo 
Kameses IIl........ Nov. 12 | Rameses III Dec. 10 
Rameses Great.....Nov. 26 | KRameses Great.....Dec, 24 
and weekly therealter. 

Dahabeahs and Special steamers for private parties. 
Program of European Tours, Season 1s6, on appli- 
catio THOS. COOK & SON, 
New York, 261 and 1225 Broodway; Boston, 342 Wasb- 
inaton St.; Philadelphia, 824 Chestnut st.; Chicago, 

| 244 South Clark St 

Official Ticket Agents for all Trunk Lites 
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ye EDUOATION. 





ford. Not unti) the National Supreme Court 
passes upon this case will the financial em- 
barrassments of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 







tion of books pertaining to the history of 
Methodism in this country, if not inthe world. 
Money for its purchase was furnished by Mr. First Floor 
William Deering, a well-to-do manufacturer =4 


of Chicago. It is known as the Jackson col- R ICH FURS. 


lection. Three generations of this English 
















and pamphlets will aggregate 5,000 pieces. 
Nothing essential to a complete understand- of manufacture. 
ing of the rise and development of that 
wonderful religious phenomenon known as| Second Floor. 















even that is inferior in some respects to this 







Biblical Institute, who has long been anxious 



















the —— of many a peeenen>. 
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— The United States Circuit Court has 
decided against the United States in its suit 
against the estate of the late Senator Stan- Id 


versity cease. 

—— The Northwestern University is to be BIAS ummer St, 
congratulated on possessing the finast collec- mie 

i i Adjoining EF Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


family have striven to make it as complete as This floor devoted exclusively to the display of all the 
d sht could make it. Books : ; ( 3 
ee ee ae ee fashionable Furs. The newest designs and the highest quality 


Methodism is here wanting. The only possi- 
ble rival of the collection is that at the head- Cc LOTH CAR M ENTS. 

{ the Wesl in London, and a , 3 
eae taia eecieaiiels amen To gain more space and better light we have fitted out this 


at Evanston. The library was obtained by floor with every convenience, and can show the very latest 
Rev. Dr. Little, president of the Garrett : : 
$< Paris, Berlin and New York styles. 


that it should be secured for America. It (Take Elevator. ) 

seems strange that Mr. Jackson, whois aman | JRjypd Floor. 

of large wealth, should have been willing to 

part with a collection so full of associations FU R R U CS Ss, R oO RE ES AND Ss Ki N Ss. 
for himself and his descendants. The collec- : 

tion is rich in hymnology, in biographies Gents’ Fur-Lined Coats, and many Rich Fur Decorations. 
pertaining to the Wesleys, and in manuscript (Take Elevator.) 

hymns composed by Charles Wesley. It con- 

tains rare curios, and will undoubtedly be STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 














Boys’ Knockabout Suits 


$500. 


This serviceable, Strictly All-Wool School 
and Play Suit is in every respect what its ‘ ey 
name implies, a KNOCKABOUT SUIT. ‘ 

The fabric has been selected, and the Colors in their Non- 
Soiling essentials have been chosen with a view to combining 
in a soy’s Suit all those attributes of strength, neatness of 
appearance, and wear-resisting qualities which are so sought 
after by parents to stand the test of real bard wear which the 
average wide awake boy gives his clothes. The trousers are fitted 
with our patent ‘Cavalry”’’ or double cloth knee, and extra pieces 
and buttons accompany each suit. 


$5 00. 


The name KNOCKABOUT is original with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the suits are of our own exclusive manufacture. 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 
iad BOSTON. 


FAVORABLY tonsa M SN r 
=anem | BELLS 
‘s BEMEELY OCG ozs? 











WEST-TROY, N. Y.18EL/-METAL Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. s#g-Send for 
CHIMES. Erc.“* .ALOGUE & PRICES FREE. Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


CHURCH BELLS 2°98 || Church Cushions 


eee aND 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, vad 












lorrespondence 
Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wewvors mye 









Buckeye Bell Found 


caer ee Carel ‘Balis & & Chimes pe rmer sterner 
mac ioe Arata World Far, Gold Medal a Individual 


Blake Bell Foundry Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 








Established in 1820. toms and u 
sages of all branches of the Christian 
Suecessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
of Copper and Tin. Address Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and ‘‘uaeehy Rooms. 











BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct, 10. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its — ame specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatious divided in religious sentiments. 
Its Tatestouar es visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold Km ag meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evange "s a ney has ger 
results for the amoant oepensed 000 children are 
Ret out of Sunday School. Will ~* heip to save them? 

nd to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. oo New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room ‘0 ton. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social c oom tionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and 8 temperance 
homes and boarding bouses ta “leadin: ing seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin bo 
oela: yobienes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s 


ag hm to sustain its work y solicited, ane 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the Society at New York 
a H. TRASK, President. 
Rev, W. ©. Srirr Secretary. 
. GC. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants. 


Wanted an honest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years oid, who thoroughly under- 
stands housework and is willing to make cooking a 
specialty; polaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
a good home and good wages is assured. Address Mrs. 
MM 8. Munsill, Hartford, Ct. 


Companion. Position wanted by refined American 
gir as companion or will assume care of semi-invalid. 

eferences ee, Address P. O. Box 63, West 
Cornwall, 


Stenographer. Wanted, by a young lady stenogra- 
pher owning typewriter, and accustomed io literary 
work, a position as secretary with a profession+! or 
literary person, or in some institution. Pleas»nt home 
more of a consideration than salary. Eastern Massa- 
chusetts preferred. Address “ E. P. T.,” Boxford, Mass. 











Pastor’s Assistant. A young woman of large ex- 
erience would like a position as past r’s assistant or 
sunday schoo! visitor in New York city. Accustomed 
to conduct Bible readings, backboard talks and to lead 
services. Introductions by many prominentclergymen. 
Address * Missionary,” Room 34, Bible House, New York. 
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OPINIONS ON THE OOUNOIL. 


A part of every day’s session of the council ought 
to be given to a free parliament.—fev, N. Boynton. 


For general ability and attention to business the 
equal, if not the superior, of its predecessors.— 
S. W. Dike. 

It was a good council, excellent in spirit, not 
cranky, and several of the papers were exceedingly 
valuable.—Registrar Moore. 


The best of the four or tive which I have attended, 
especially in the clear, distinct impression made of 
the work of the missionary societies.—Henry Fair- 
banks. 

Some things were made too prominent and some 
things were missed. It was a distinct discourtesy 
to all our theological seminaries that their repre- 
sentatives were accorded so brief a hearing.—Dr. 
Charles Ray Palmer. 


In dignity, culture, platform ability and good 
sense the council was fully the equal of any ecclesi- 
astical body with which I have ever been connected. 
I am especially impressed with the high average 
intelligence of the body.— Dr. Moxom. 


It grappled with the practical living questions of 
the hour. This is proved by the interest shown in 
the work and problems of our benevolent societies, 
i was also impressed with the general desire to 
keep our pulpit standards high and pure.—S. &. 
Capen. 

I have never attended any ecclesiastical gather- 
ing where the debate was of so uniformly high 
order, the set addresses of such almost exception- 
less excellence, where the best counsels seemed so 
generally to prevail, and where there seemed to be 
avery general agreement finally that wise conclu- 
sions had been reached. It is perhaps almost inev- 
itable that merely ecclesiastical matters should be 
foremost, but I cannot help wishing more time 
could be given, even if the sessions should be 
longer, to the really great questions that weigh so 
heavily not only on the churches, but on the whole 
public mind. The meeting Sunday evening was a 
fine example of exceptionally able di ion of 
present day themes. I should like to see less time 
given to any sort of mere entertainment or socia- 
bility— well enough incidentally—and the time 
given wholly to mighty moral earnestness. But 
there is this great encouragement, that whenever 
during the session, in debate or address, the great- 
est and gravest themes were touched upon the 
electric response.in the body of the council was 
very marked.—Géerge A. Gates. 











SICKNESS among children is prevented at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely 
when they are properly cared for. Infant Health 
is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all 
who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co., New York City. 


Livixne TRUTH.—An old proverb says: ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If you 
have Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, you have 
both prevention and the cure, and it costs almost 
nothing for this unfailing safeguard to health. At 
all draggists. 


[yee Crochet Crochet 


Knit Ifso,ask [ Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 
Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 








or send ten cents in stamps 


or do and receive a sample 


spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
other You will pronounce it as 


thousands of other ladies 


Fancy have, the best you have 


ever used. Try it. 
Work ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 












Is REQUIRED WITH 


WHITMAN'S 


Requires noe 

up in pound 
S.and half pound tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMA 


Philadelphia, : 
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Cycling 
Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads. The 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


Beinn holds $100 of de- 
6M light in every dol- 
lar of the $100 it 
costs. You may 
just as well buy 
your machine for 
next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

















The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 

, and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers, The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 








A great many 


have started and a great many have 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. We started about 50 years 


ago and are still at it. Our goods are 


right, and are for sale all over the country 
by best dealers. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 


It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 





| J eaders of 
_ Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


A‘l dry goods stores. Three weights. 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT oe 
ovERcoAT $i() 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
AL OOL GOoDs. 
ogue alto any t llors $14.00 garment for 
00, 











Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers just ascheap We save W per cent 
by buying big lots Of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and uy = before pay- 
ing express agen. ay Express 
Charges. Send for sane es of cloth 

and full particulars, free. 
LOUIS 1. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago- 





od. 7 ww mn a 
PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the rage again 


Ounce package of was.e embroid 
ery silk, bright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 14 oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 

2 Union St., New London, Conn, 








H=E0S0sysie0s0sysiaiaiseve 


If no dealer sells them in your 
neighborhood write us for cat- 


alogue and valuable informa- 
tion (free). We will promptly 
give prices and make it easy 


for you to deal with us. Zasy 
Bargains in slightly used pianos. Write 


Ivers & Pon 


Sees 


= 


a 


tayments, 
us before buying. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 183 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OcT. 4, 11. 
Oct.4 Miss Atkinson presided, and read and 
spoke of ‘the blessing of God” in the sense 
in which every child of God may become a 
blessing, also as applied to the broad ideal of 
the Christian Church. Mrs. Capron took up 
the theme and gave some precious buggets. 
“It is a thousand times more consequence, 
beloved, what we are than what we do,a 
thousand times.” ‘Let us have courage to 
come up and take our place in the holy of 
holies. Christ loves us now just as much as 
he will love us when we have been a thou- 
sand years clad in the robe of his righteous- 
ness.”” ‘We lose a great deal because we 
make this life too separate from the next.” 

The last half-hour was occupied by Mrs. J. 
K. Browne and Mrs. J. L. Barton, represent- 
ing the Harpoot field, with which weekly let- 
ters keep them in constant touch. They pre- 
sented the interests of Euphrates College, 
with its new president, Mr. Gates, formerly 
of Mardin, the successor of Dr. Wheeler, who, 
after his years of devotion to the college, is 
now laid aside by ill health; the girls’ depart- 
ment, in charge of Misses Wheeler, Daniels 
and Barnum, with native assistants. Miss 
Daniels’s recent return from the home land, 
with new ideas and methods, has given an 
impetus to the whole work. Mrs. Allen, in 
physical weakness, looks back over the forty 
years since she and Mr. Allen entered upon 
missionary life, just at the close of the Cri- 
mean War. Dr. and Mrs. Barnum and Miss 
Allen find their hearts and hands full, while 
Miss Seymour and Miss Bush, in their tour- 
ing among the villages, are helpful in settling 
church difficulties and encouraging pastors, 
as well as in holding meetings for women and 
visiting homes. These friends were all re- 
membered in prayer. 

Oct. 11 Mrs. Ruth B. Baker presided and, in 
connection with Matt. 27: 16-20, spoke espe- 
cially of the assurance, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth,” which pre- 
ceded the great commission, ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.” Having visited 
several mission stations the past year, she 
had been much impressed with the work, 
spending two months in Cairo, where the 
mixture of high and low is very noticeable, 
wretched mud huts being in close proximity 
to a well-equipped hotel. She made the ac- 
quaintance of missionaries of the United 
Presbyterian Board, which, in its twenty 
years of work there, has averaged six hun- 
dred conversions a year. 

Mrs. Strong took up the calendar topics for 
the week, and gave the latest tidings from 
the friends at Bitlisand Mardin. The Misses 
Ely are at present in Germany, while the 
Knapps and Coles remain at Bitlis, so near 
the scene of terrible cruelty and suffering 
that the strain is intense. Mrs. Andrus is 
still in charge of the girls’ school at Mardin, 
while Miss Graf (W. B. M. I.) is learning the 
language, and Miss Pratt writes of interesting 
weeks in touring. Mrs. Capron led in prayer 
for all these friends and their work. 

Several missionary ladies were present, 
Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Schneider, Mrs. Browne, 
Mrs. Hitchcock, Miss Noyes, Mrs. De Forest, 
Mrs. Rowland, Mrs. Berry, while close by the 
last three, making a pleasant little group 
from Japan, sat one whom for years they 
have claimed as their own, Miss Meyer (W. B. 
M.I.). Introduced by a new name as Mrs. J. 
K. Greene, she spoke warmly of the Kyoto 
girls’ school and the work in Japan still dear 
to her, while she anticipates the new home 
and work in Constantinople. Mrs. S. W. 
Howland of Jaffna was also heartily wel- 
comed after an absence of ten years, and with 
her cheery words seemed to bring a whiff of 
the “spicy breezes” that “ blow soft o’er 
Ceylon’s isle.”’ 

The arrival of Miss Child and her party at 
Genoa on the 1ith was announced, and Mrs. 
Thompson gave a pleasant message from Miss 
Evans of Tungcho, China. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 






The Century Magazine B lA 
Harper’s Magazine + \ 
Atiantic Monthly.. ( 
Secribner’s Magazin EEN 
Harper’s Weekly.. ~ + 

ne ound Table ND 
St. Nicholas......ccccscessecccsecesescvecccsscocsees * 





Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take <= mae 


notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of your dress skirts 
7 
if you want the Best. 


any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 

Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
matter then ceases. 
“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 

















2 atiqua” Oil Heater FREE 
h autat ange, “Sweer: M ome” Soap 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, 
Round Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. Holds one gallon, which 
burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron Drum, Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, 
and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. All mid- 

dlemen's profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer alone adds 

Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves 

you half the regular retail prices. Thousandsof readers of this paper know these facts. 
ng@~ Subscribers to this paper may use the Goods 30 days before Bill is due, 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—butif you remit weight, . . 31 inches. 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present forthe Dia. of Drum,8% “ 
lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money willbe Weight, . . 12 lbs. 


refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Heater does not prove all 
expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods, 
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q 
* OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN TAR SOAP 45 
q Enough to last an average Infallible Preventive of dan- , > 

family one full year. For all ruff. Unequaled for wash- x 
® laundry and household pur- ing ladies’ hair. ? 8 
% _ poses it has no superior. 1-4 D0Z, SULPHUR SOAP.. . 45 [ 3 e 
® 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 70 + 
* <A perfect soap for flannels. os 232° card a ateriened 30 g %, 
* 9 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POW- Delicate, refined, popular, “< 
« Bap GOR). «36. 2% 90; lasting. g 2 
4 _Anunequaledlaundryluxury. 1 JAR MODJESKACOLDCREAM 25 » = 
. a * See COMPLEX- - Soothing. Cureschapped skin ° 3 
7 Exquisite fot ladies and chil: ” a eam os LT 3 

‘en. A matchless beautifier. Pee Se ee 
Preserves the teeth, hardens ‘ 

{ 1-4D0z. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE | thegums,sweetensthe breath 
e Pe ce Reg “ 1 PKT. SPANISH ROSE SACHET -20 
q 14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING 

TOILET SOAP .. =. =. +25 SOAP 10 
% 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE OPAL N OD gh TRAN ae 8 
« TOILET SOAP . .. . .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT 
° All RETAIL, COST . . . . $10.00 
by R T r 
Q for $10.00. HEATER, WORTH AT RETAIL 10.00 
6 
@ (You get the Heater Gratis.) $20.00 Endorsed by Physicians. 
© vvv@rvr<rerey 








Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me; eubject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Oil Heater, upon yoyr own conditions, viz.: 


If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Heater entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


Illustrations of other Premiums sent on request. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOTE —The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist tor two or three 
years past in advertising their ‘‘ Combination Box of tes J ”’ sent in connection with an oil heater, desk, or 
chair. The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded 
to the advertiooment and purchased the soap. ithout exception they state that they are perfectly satis- 
fied with the goods and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of 
the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.— The Congregationalist. 





ers. How important it is to get our soft rubber rolls, etc. We are 
the largest makers of Rubber Rolls and Wringers in the world. 
Capital, $2,500,000. When you see our warrant on rolls you may know 


your wringer will give good service and wear well. Send postal for panphiet 
AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY,®39 Chambers Street, New York. 


ADIES "300" FREE sats ars 
pamphlet, giving some in- 
SEND teresting points on Wring- 











ARE YOU DEAF? WASHINGTON 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? RED CEDAR 


The AURAPHONE win help youif youdo. Itisa TANKS and CISTERNS. 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of anv one not bern deaf. Wheu in the ear it is im- Cypress, Cal. Redwood, 


@ 
visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. urra: New York. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- BR, Market Bt, Boston. W LLIAMS MFG, C0 
tacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested Vine St., Philada.,Pa. | Kalamazoo, Mich. 








REF OF OHARGE at any of the NEW YORK 


F 
AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices. 716 Metropolitan | [N WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 


dg., Wadison Sq., N. ¥Y., 483 Philli Bdg. 
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tention by striking evidence of unusual enterprise. 
Its first house of worship was built, less than two 
years ago, in thirty-six hours, and after occupying 
it for a year and a half the congregation has now 
moved to its uncompleted $30,000 stone building: 
Twenty-four new members were received, seventeen 
on confession, at a recent communion. The women 
have raised over $4,000 in the past nineteen months. 
—Puigrim. The institute has just closed its first 
year of ten months. It has 458 members who have 
paid fees ranging from fifty cents to $10each. The 
total receipts were over $1,400 and all expenses were 
met. The gymnasium classes had in ali 173 mem- 
bers, men, women, boys and girls. The reading- 
room attendance for nine months was 5,513, and the 
library, which has 1,000 volumes and 539 patrons, 
issued 4,628 books in five months. The otber classes 
in a variety of subjects were all well attended. 


Michigan. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—South. The annual meeting 
showed a prosperous year, larger gifts for missions 
and great bopefulness for the future. Rev. G.P. 
Moore is pastor.——Plymouth completes its third 
year with a membership of ninety-six, and all de- 
partments in active operation. Rev. R. M. Higgins 
helped to organize the church and is its pastor. 

MIDDLEVILLE,—The church is prospering under 
the leadership of Rev. Harry Appleton. A parson- 
age is in course of construction. 

LAKE LINDEN.—The Boys’ Brigades held a rally 
at this place Oct. 5. The battalion consists of 
three companies and all turned out in full force. 
At the Congregational meeting house Rev. Dr. 
Henson, chaplain in chief of the U. B. B. of Amer- 
ica, led.in prayer and the boys sang a hymn com- 
posed for the occasion by the pastor, Rev. H. C. 
Scotford. Then the flag went up on a new pole 
amid the cheers of all present. Dr. Henson gavea 
unique talk to the audience, and the afternoon was 
given toa drill and the evening to a social time. 


Wisconsin. 

ASHLAND.—Rev. R. W. McLaughlin, who was or- 
dained and installed over this church Oct. 1, is a 
member of Winter Hill Church, West Somerville, 
Mass.,and a nephew of Dr. R.R. Meredith of Brook- 
lyn. He graduated at Oberlin in May and has spent 
most of the summer in Europe. He is received with 
mucn enthusiasm by the church. 

ANTIGO,—This church, Rev. C. C. Campbell, pas- 
tor, uses individual communion cups recently pur- 
chased’ It has an excellent chorus of thirty voices, 
under the lead of the pastor’s wife, and a Junior 
Endeavor Society of 160 members, and is pushing 
missionary work in outlying country schoolhouses. 

CLINTONVILLE.—A new church building costing 
about $6,000 is nearly completed. The church is 
making rapid advance under the lead of Rev. W. A. 
Gerrie, a recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary. 

Brouoe.—Excellent mission work has been done at 
this station by Rev. D. L. Sanborn and a good 
church building is erected. A church would have 
been organized in September except for the failure 
of churches to respond to a call for a council. 

RHINELANDER.—This church maintains a chil- 
dren’s choir with weekly rehearsals, which leads 
the Sunday school every week and sings monthly at 
a morning service. This is musically the most at- 
tractive service of the month. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Des MormneEs.—Plymouth. Dr. A. L. Frisbie gave 
a review recently of twenty-four years of pastoral 
work in connection with this church. 

Iowa CiTy.—The annual meeting was held Oct. 1. 
During the year there were forty-two additions, 
twenty-eight on confession. Nine members were 
Tecently received, three on confession. Rev. M.A. 
Bullock is pastor. 

CARNFORTH.—This town has had a Sunday school 
for several years. It is now supplied with preach- 


~ CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘ Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘ 1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver, Look 
out for imitations. 
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ing service by Rev. W.B.Payne. Last AugustaC. EK. 
society was organized with ten active and twenty- 
five jate bers. Atarecent meeting eight 
of the latter became active members. The society 
now numbers nineteen active and seventeen asso- 
ciate members. Their reguiar prayer meeting aver- 
ages over forty in attendance. 

WaAYNE.—The church observed its forty-first an- 
niversary Oet.6. Addresses were made and letters 
read from the original members and former pastors 
of the church. Rev. W. E. Sauerman is pastor. 

The church building in Prairie City, which was 
recently damaged by lightning, is being repaired. 
—tThe people in Eagle Grove are erecting a fine 
church building. 





Minnesota. 

FARIBAULT.—Reyv. G. S. Ricker is preaching a 
series of sermons Sunday mornings on Mornings 
with the Prophets, and at night on Prominent Old 
Testament Characters. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Robinsdale. A new organ and 
new hymn-books have been secured and the grounds 
have been improved. Increasing congregations are 
reported. Oak Park, By the coming of the new 
pastor, Rev. C. M.G, Harwood, the church is greatly 
encouraged. .This part of the city is being thor- 
oughly visited and the church is planning for an 
aggressive campaign. 

NEw YORK MILLS —A little company of believers 
has been gathered-who desire to be or.anized into 
achurch. A subscription has been raised and Mr. 
E. W. Gilles, a lay preacher, bas accepted a call, 
He will preach at several out-stations otherwise 
unsupplied with preaching. 

APPLETON.—Since the coming of Rev. E, C. Lyons 
much interest has developed. Correll, a railway 
point seven miles distant, is wholly destitute of 
preaching, meetings have been held and over 


Continued on page 588. 
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“What makes my, lamp 
Wrong chimney, 
“Index to Chim- 


smell so!’’ 
probably. 
neys”’ will tell you. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





Temperance Cause 
Made Interesting! 


Temperance lectures are many ; good 
temperance lectures are few; choicely 
illustrated temperance lectures are almost 
non-existent, But the demand is great, 
and we offer to meet it. How? By fur- 
nishing good Lanterns on easy terms, and 
keeping 10,000 choice temperance views, 
which we rent at twenty-five for a dollar. 


Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York, 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St, 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 615 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS - 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA~ 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco’ 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND 411 Couch St. 
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4 Mill and Factories, Meriden, Oonn. 
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Its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating 
> Wick; Lift Attachment for LIGHTING without 
»removing Chimney; Simpvicity of Design for 
> Rewicking, and Cleanliness combine to make the 


MILLER 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


All parts Interchangeable, any of them can be sup- 
plied, and it costs no more than the ordinary centre- 
draft Lamp without our Patented Improvements. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


63 Pearl Street, Boston, 
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NMAGEE Bost" Heater 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., Meriden, Conn. 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They ave honestly, carefully and intelligently 

made for USE, not merely to sell, 

No one can afford to keep house without 
a& Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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$2, 34, 36 & 33 Union St., Boston. 
MAGEE FURNAGE COMPANY 242 Water Street, . New York. 
} 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 
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Hot Water Combination. 
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twenty persons desire to be formed into a church to 
be yoked with Appleton. 

ORTONVILLE.—The church has not yet secured a 
pastor but is supplied by neighboring ministers. A 
new parsonage is to be erected this autumn. 

STAPLEs.—Mr. D. W. Cram, from the Moody Ib. 
stitute, has served this church for six months with 
great improvement in church finances and in at- 
tendance upon services. He remains for another 
six months and a council is called for his ordina- 
tion. It is planned to hold a fellowship meeting 
here and at other points. 

WAYZATA.—This church, baving paid off its in- 
debtedness upon the parsonage, is ready to receive 
a pastor. Rev. R. W. Harlow is supplying it tem- 
porarily. 

Nebraska. 

CaLHoun.—Evangelist Billings has just closed a 
series of successful meetings of more than usual 
interest, and many persons have manifested a 
desire to lead a Christian life. At a communion 
service held last Sunday twelve persons united 
with the church and there are others who will join 
soon. 

With Rev. W. A. Davies to serve as pastor for 
another year, the outlook in Campbell, Bladen and 
Upland is hopeful. The congregations are large 
and the Sunday schools are growing steadily. 

South Dakota. 

VERMILLION —Under Rey. A. H. Chittenden’s 
lead the church membership has been increased by 
seventy-four additions duriug the past two years. 
The State University is located here and the church 
is self-supporting. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

PoMONA.—Rey. and Mrs. L. H. Frary have just 
returned from a three months’ vacation in New 
England. Asa surprise to them the women of the 
congregation had made individual contributions of 
$103 to place Pilgrim Church upon the General 
Howard Roll of Honor. A largely attended recep- 
tionand cordial welcome were given Oct.3. During 
the vacation the pulpit has been acceptably supplied 
by Prof. D. H. Colcord of Pomona College. 

Los ANGELES.—First. Dr. Warren Day upon his 
return from his Alaska trip received a hearty wel- 
come from his congregation. The outlook for the 
church is hopeful. The new organ is to be in place 
by Christmas and steps are being taken to carpet 
the auditorium. Membership and congregations 
are increasing.——//ymouth. After a pastorate of 
three years, Rev. C.S. Vaile has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect Nov. 1. The church has in- 
creased in membership from thirty-three to ninety- 
three, but owing to its scattered constituency and 
the location of the building within a block of an- 
other church the future of this church is somewhat 
precarious.—— Vernon. Evangelist Reid has just 
closed a six weeks’ protracted service. Almost the 
entire membership entered into a higher Christian 
experience. 

HIGHLAND.—Rey. E. R. King, lately of Paso 
Robles, has begun work with this church, a recent 
graduate of Oberlin Seminary taking his former 
place. 

SIERRA MADRE.—This church, Rey. E. E. P. Ab- 
bott, pastor, held an uplifting fellowship meeting 
recently. Over a bundred persons came from other 
churehes. Ten-minute talks were given on live 
topics. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Toe Juniors of the First Church, Norwalk, Ct., 
have furnished a tablet for the outside of their 
church, giving the name of the church and pastor, 
with the hours for services. 

Sunday closing and the removal of blinds and 
screens from the saloons in Guthrie, Okl., resulted 
within one week after the formation of an organi- 
zation promoted by the Endeavorers there in the 
interests of good citizenship. 

The second annual meeting of the union of Dakota 
Indian societies was held at the Sisseton Agency in 
South Dakota, and there was a large attendance of 
delegates, who brought encouraging reports from 
Minnesota and Nebraska, 

Dr. Clark has proposed the formation of a World’s 
Prayer Chain, to include all persons that may wish 
to send in their names, who will agree to offer every 
day a prayer for one another and for the cause of 
Christian Endeavor and to bear in mind, in their 
evening devotions, such special causes as may be 
presented from time to time as objects for united 
petition. 


The new city union of Oakland, Cal., proposes to 
start a noonday meeting once a week in a railroad 
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car shop, with one of the pastors as speaker and 
twenty or thirty Endeavorers to help in the singing. 
It is also planned to have an evening meeting once 
a week for the men employed on the electric cars. 

One of the societies of Muscatine, Io., has warned 
the tobacco dealers of the city against violating the 
law forbidding the sale to persons under sixteen, 
has secured a change in the custom of cleaning the 
hydrants on Sunday, and by circulating a petition 
has secured the insertion in all future contracts for 
paving of a clause forbidding Sunday work. 

The chairman of the press committee of the Phil- 
ade)phia Union has started a plan that would prove 
useful in other large cities. It isthe formation ofa 
reporters’ league, made up of one representative of 
each young people’s and Janior Society in Phila- 
delpbia and its snburbs. The committee will thus 
be in the way of gaining news directly and promptly 
from each society, so that it can be used when it is 
timely and can thus gain proper recognition from 
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Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. dealers 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 53 
‘‘ [value it as anexcellent preventive of indigestion, The N. K, Fairbank 
and a pleasant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” Company, 
Chicago, New York 
Gen. O. U. HowaRpD.—During the coming fall St amd 7 


and winter Gen. O. O. Howard will lecture on the 
Civil War. Address Cyrus Kehr, 1101 Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago. Engagements should be made 


early. 


and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 
in price. At your 
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BUFFALO ®&” 
LITHIA WATER 


In Chronic Dyspepsia, Renal Calculi, &c. 


THE PATIENT GAINS 114 POUNDS IN FLESH. 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, of Stovall, W. C., Stated by Dr. F. R. Gregory, of 


Stovall, N.C. 

“Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from chronic be, vom chronic liver disease, 
almost resulting in prsmular degeneration, Chronic Diarrhea, with Kidney compli- 
cations, fits of renal colic, pues of Calculi, and all the worst and most distressing 
forms of Gastro-Intestinal Disorders, after having exhausted the catalogue of Diete- 
tics and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, under the advice and treatment of a number 
of the most skillful and experienced physicians, without benefit, and having the mean- 
while declined, from a normal weight of two hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
siz pounds, has heen completely restored to vigorous health by a visit of three months 
to the Buffalo Lithia Springs and the free use of the water of Spring No. 1 fo the exclu- 
sion of ali other remedies, gaining while at theSprings seventy-two pounds in weight 
and in six months thereafter forty-two poundsadditional. “The transition from a 
state of cadaveric emaciation to a new life of robust health and strength in so short 
a time seems little short of miraculous.” 


Dr. David E. Smith, Oakley, Virginia. 

“My daughter suffered from Chronic Dyspepsia. She became emaciated and 
feeble and her condition alarming. The most approved treatment of tlie profession 
Reeves unavailing, I carried her upon a bed to the Burfalo Lithia Springs, upon a 

iet of Tea and Crackers, and Bread and Milk, the stomach often rejecting these, and 
d Spring (No. 1), the beneficial action of 


put her exclusively upon the water of the ol 
which was soon apparent. Under continued use of the water there was marked and 
continued improvement, until she was able to eat heartily and digest readily any 
ordinary article of food. In less than two months she returned home fully restored.” 


This Water is for sale by mg qeerety, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
5 rings. scriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


$5.00 f.0.b. at the S 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Out of our immense assortment of silverware we have made un this pretty little child’s set consisting of knife, fork and spoon and 


have put them up in a cate, plush-lined box, that makes them the most delightful present one can possibly rive to a child. 
not playthings but a real serviceable set for use. 


‘They are 
They will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last for alltime. Our 


anv address. They are beautifully engraved equal to any solid silver set on the market. 


regular price is $1.50 but EPA iD interested in our silverware business we will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 
AID * 


50 CENTS PRE 


Send 50 cents by express or postoffice money order. We do not accept personal checks nor 


send C.O0.D. The editor of this paper and all the express companies know us to be a reliable firm. If purchases not asrepre- 
sented, money will be cheerfully refunded. This isthe best bargain we have ever offered. It makes a practical, substantial 
present that will outlast allthe tovsinthe country Everyone knows the delight of a child over its own little knife, fork and 


spoon. Thereissomething magnetic about such a present 


and we know of nothing else that will give halfthe genuine delight. 
Panded Fes r 





Remember the recular price is $1.50 but for this special sale it is only 50 cents prepaid and money if no P 
As this is ¢ special offer and won’t last long you had better order atonee, Address in full 


LEGNARD MANUFACTURING CO., '°2 © '°2 MiCHIGQUAVE, 4: F- 
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17 October 1895 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERHOOD. 

In the absence of the speaker who was 
scheduled for the Ministers’ Meeting last 
Monday, Rev. George Osgood of Lynn gave a 
ringing extemporaneous address on the above 
subject, which he defined as that which 
Christian character binds a man to do or re- 
frain from doing, the responsibility of which 
he cannot share with others. The speaker 
first considered one’s obligations to himself, 
to be worthy of his spiritual relationships, 
having God for his Father and all Christians 
for brothers and sisters. Next, he has obli- 
gations to other Christians. They havea God- 
given right to lean upon him and look up to 
him, to expect sympathy, encouragement and 
a life worthy of imitation. 

Christians have peculiar obligations to their 
families, especially their children. Your boy 
looks into your face, and when you little 
realize it takes your measure and divines 
your motives. Hold up before them, by 
precept and example, the highest conceptions 
and ideals, lest another generation arise after 
you which know not the Lord. Ministers are 
under obligation to portray faithfully the 
heinousness of sin and the nature and justice 
of God’s demands, though adverse criticism 
follow. Revivals should grow in a church— 
not be imported like a theater oracircus. In 
the business world it is incumbent on us to 
carry Christian principles into everyday life 
and to combat with all our might the false 
idea that almost anything is legitimate in 
business, and the sharper the bargain the 
smarter the man who drives it. 

Dr. H. Hf. George of Philadelphia believed 
that a nation is under the same obligation to 
listen to God’s voice and submit to his author- 
ity as an individual. As a nation we have 
failed to do this, and intemperance, Sabbath- 
breaking and divorce laws are the result. 
We need to reconstruct our laws on the basis 
of Christianity. A sixteenth amendment, 
embodying the Fourth Commandment, would 
be as great a boon to our country as the fif- 
teenth, which abolished slavery. 





The manner in which we act this year is 
like investing capital. Its influence will be 
increasing from year to year.—Mary Lyon. 








OVER ONE HUNDRED.—It is hard to realize that 
in a single furniture warehouse in this city there 
are now on exhibition over a hundred different 
wood mantels, fully erected and complete in every 
detail. It is still more remarkable that the es- 
tablishment making this display is not a wholesale 
house or a firm devoting its entire attention to this 
one line of cabinet work, but the Paine Furniture 
Co., whose attention to this one branch of their 
business has developed it to astonishing pro- 
portions. 








IN IST UPON HAVING 
TANDARD 
OAPS. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


| CONSTANTINE’S | 


A healing and beautify- 
ing skin soap which is 
equally useful for the | 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— Drveeists.— 
| PINE TAR SOAP. 





Persian Healing. 
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Asthma, 
Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 


YIELD AT ONCE TO 


BOOTHS < 


HYOMET: 


“DRI-AYR” 





(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. CHARITABLE Eyk AND Ear INFIRMARY, ) 

No. 176 Charles Street, > 

Boston, Mass., February 11, 1895. ) 

I am wonderfully surprised with the result of your 

Hyomeifor bronchitis and bleeding of the lungs; and in 

cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration of adhe 

sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 

patients with the Inhaler well charged, has never failed 

to produce good results. It is also the greatest thing in 
the world for catarrh. I can recommend it to all. 

Yours truly, J. A. Gooarns. 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket tebdiee at the mouth, and, after pe 
meating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through 
the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen 
sive, and gives immediate relief, It stops all spasmodi: 
coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
and increases the breathing capacity. 

BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 

Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 

consisting of Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a 
dropper, and full directions for using. If you are skep 
tical, send your address, and my pamphlet shall prove 
that Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., N. Y. 

NOTE; See the large “ Pass-it-on"’ advertisement 
in this paper four weeks age, and read the life of Mr. 
R. 7. Booth in the issue of week before last. 














TEETH 


EXTRACTED 
WITHOUT PAIN. 


No Ether, Gas or Chloroform. By apply- 
ing our wonderful remedy to the gums any 
tooth can be extracted absolutely without 
pain, Recommended by physicians. Hun- 


dreds of testimonials. 
$6.00 








FULL SET OF TEETH. . 
Best Quality. 


SILVER FILLINGS . . . 5Oc. up. 
GOLD . . + . . . . e 75c. up. 
CEMENT ....-+-+ + &0c. up. 


$5.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DENTAL PARLORS, 
13 Tremont Row - Boston, Mass. 


GOLD CROWNS .... ; 


589 


KANSAS 
CITY 






By the 
Disfiguring CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby when three weeks old was badly af- 
flicted with Eczema. Her head, arms, neck, limbs, 
and nearly every joint in her body was raw and 
bleeding when we concluded to try CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. We began with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment) and CUTICURA SOAP, and after the first 
application we could see a change. After we had 
used them one week some of the sores had healed 
entirely, and ceased to spread. In less than < 
month, she was free from scales and blemishes, and 
to-day has as lovely skin and hair as any child. 
She was shown at the Grange Fair, and took a 

remium as the prettiest baby, over sixteen others. 

Ro & MRS. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan, City. 
Sold everywhere. Porrzr Drauc & Cue. Cour., Boston. 





It 
Never 
Fails ——#> 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottie. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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‘No excuse! You must try it.} 
+ 
WUInA~ 
aroche 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


»~ 


=o 
THE GREAT 
French Tonic 
—S~ 
Your drugyist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 
New York. 
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THE PARKER HOME AND SANITARIUM 
For cases suffering from Nervous Exhaustion, Over 
work, Insomnia and Paralysis. For references, terms 


etc., uddress the Superintendent, Woodbury, Ct 





‘*He That Works Easily 
Works Suceessfully.”’ ’Tis 
Very Easy to Clean House 
We 6 eo et se otlyate 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calis. 


ADKINS, Jas. B , Onawa, lo., to Ottawa, Kan., Accepts. 

ARMITAGE, Durand E., 8. Shore, S. D., to Hetland 
and Badger. 

ARN ETT, sam. 2 foe, Mo., accepts call to Beth- 


any Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

BA BOUR, Thos. W., Shopiere, Wis., to Palmyra. 
Accepts, te begin Oct. 20. 

BLACKMAN, Virgil W., to remain the third year in 


Bethel, Vt. 

BOLLINGER, C. L., Salem, Ore., to Astoria. Accepts. 

BORGERsS, H. (Dutch Ret.), to Hamilton, Minn. Ac- 
cepts. 

BROWN, Richard, Palmyra, Wis., to Vine St. Ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

BURROUGHS, W. A., to Kendall, Mich. 

CONKLING, Benj. D., Lyons, Kan., to Independence. 
Accepts. 

CRA WD. W., Moody Institute, Chicago, III., to Staples, 
Mir n., for six mouths. Accepts. 7 

DEAN, Amos N., Crete, Neb., to supply in Friend. 


Accepts. 

DOOLITELE, Jno. B., Harbine, Neb., to W. Suffield, 
st. Accepts, 

EASTLAK«¢, T. C. (Meth.), to Grape and Harhes. Mich. 

ELDER, Hugh, Salem, Mass., to Second Ch,, Ossipee, 
N. H. Accepts. 

FRANCIS, Dav. R., Tucson, Ariz., accepts call to Pres. 
Ch,, Portsmouth, O. 

FRINK, Benson M., W. Brookfield, Mass., to Bur- 
lington and to Westminster. Declines both, and will 

pupely in Warren. 

GILLES, E. W., Minneapolis, Minn., to New York Mills. 
Accepts. 

HARWOOD, ©. M. G., Blue Hill, Me., to Oak Park, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

HENNING, Geo. W., Needles, Cal., to Olivet Ch., Los 
Angeles. 

HILLS, W. 8, to Wymore, Neb. Accepts, to begin at 


once, 

HUCKKL, Oliver, to First Ch,, Amherst, Mass., and to 
First Ch., Attleboro. Accepts the latter. 

LAWRENCE, Harry A., to permanent pastorate in Clay 
Center, Kan, 

MCINTIRE, Oscar G., Hopkinton, N. H., to Orford and 
Orfordville. 

MARUHUFF, Jesse, Olivet, Mich., to supply in Nashville. 
Accepts 

RADE. Wm., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Third Ch., 
San Francisco., to begin at once. 

RENSHAW, Wm. E., Warner, N. H., to Hinsdale, 

RIGGS, Geo. W., Chesaning, Mich., to Edmore and Six 
Lakes. Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, Frank H., Roberts, Lll., to Chatham 
and Lafayette, O. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, P. H., Nova Scotia, to Dorr and Corinth, 


Mich. 

SEDGWICK, Arthur H,, Nashua, Io., accepts call to 
Belle Piain. 

STAVER, Dan., Astoria, Ore., to field secretaryship of 
Pacific University, Accepts. 

TRAVERS Rob’t M., Miiford, Neb ,to Alma. Accepts. 

VANDER PYL, Nicholas, N. Wilbraham, Mass., to 
First Ch., Holliston. 

WALK, William G., Monmouth, Me., to W. Avon, Ct. 
Deciines. 

WEBER, Berthold L., Clay Center, Neb., to Aurelia, 
lo. Accepts. 

WHITE, A:stin B., Los Angeles, Cal., to Escondido, 


Accepts. 

Woo DROW, Sam. H., Westerley, R. 1., to Plymouth 
Ch., Providence. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BOLE, Andrew S.,o. Turner, Me., Oct.4. Sermon, Prof: 
Cc. A. Beckwith, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
U. W. Smail, P. E. Miller, F. Newport, G. M. Howe. 

FISHER, ©, W., 0. ana i, Rockport, Me., Oct. 9. 

HENSHAW, Thos. D, o. Spring Creek, Pa., Oct. 8, 
Sermon, Key. R. R. Davies; ovher parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. d. Barnett, 8S. A. Smith, George Henshaw, A. L. 


Chase. 

MCLAUGHLIN, Rob't W., i. Ashland, Wis., Oct.1. Ser- 
mon, Kev. 8S. H. Cheadle; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. G. Grassie, A.D Adams, 8. E. Lathrop, C. C, Camp- 
bell, K. P. Wheeler, 

NUTTING, Mrs. Abi L., 0. Oct. 3. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. O, Douglass, D.D, ©, C. Otis. 

REEVES, Chas E.,o. Fairport, N. Y., Oct. 8. Sermon, 
Prof. L. O. Brastow, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. C. Rixgs, D.D., C. H. Dickinson, E. B. Furbish, 
8S. M. Day, ©. C, Johnson, 

TAYLOR, Wm 58., o. and +, Olivet Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 3. Sermon, Key. L. L. Taylor; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Owen Jet kins, D T. Thomas, L. W. Metcaif, 
and Deacons Justin Snow, L. M. Pitkin, C, N. Thorp. 

THOMAS, Owen, o. Hiteman, lo. Sermon, Rey. 8. A. 
Miller; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. F. Berry, J. R. 
Beard, A. F. Marsh, 

WHEELER, Chas. T., 0. Pilgrim Ch., Pueblo, Col., Sept. 
26. Sermon, Rey. F. T. Bayley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Addison Blanchard, A. A. Tanner, D. J. Bald- 
win, Mr. A. R, Pierce. 

|Resignations. 

BUNNELL, Jno. J., Wayland and Bradley, Mich., to 
serve uncer the A in the South. 

CRAWF ORD, Chas. D., Crested Butte, Col. 

DAVIS, Hardin W., St. Joseph, Mich. 

DILLEY, Sam. V. rite Oaks, N. M. 

HU FCHINSON, Wm. A., Maple Rapids and E Fulton, 


= 
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MITCHELL, Wm., Mt. Hope Ch., Detroit, Mich., to en- 
ter upon A. M. A. work in Louisiana, 

POYSEOR, Wm., Trout Creek and Kenton, Mich., to 
take effect Dee 31, 

ROBINSON, Thos., Old Mission, Mich, to remove to 
Tekonsha. 

SKENTELBURY, Wm. H., Dundee, Mich. 

THOMAS, W., Friendship, Wis. 

VALLE, Chas. 8., Plymouth Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., to 
take effect Nov. 1. 

WILLEAMS, H. DeWitt, Plainfield and Marshfield, Vt. 


Churches Organized. 

CHIC AGO, Ill, Puritan (formerly Oakley Branch of 
Union Park Ch.), ree. Oct. 4. Eighty four members; 
and Porter Memoriai (formerly a branch of Union 
Park ‘‘h.), ree. Oct. 7. One bundred and twenty 
members. 

Miscellaneous. 


BASKERVILLE, Mark, Sprague, Wn., begins work in 


«koa. 
DAVIDSON, Wm. E., Algona, Io.,is recovering from a 
severe attack of typboia fever. 
FREtLAND, Sam. M., Seattle, Wn., is engaged to act 
for the present as pastor of First Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
to begin Oc ° 


= 





. the newly elected secretary of the 
Maine H. M. 8., will make his beacquarters in 
Banger. 





STOMACH TROUSLE CURED.—‘“ My mother had the 
grip ast winter which left her stomach in a very bad 
condition. She thought she would trya bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsapurilla and after she had taken three bottles she 
was well. My son had an abcess on his right side and 
was much run down in heaith. He began teking Hooad’s 
Sarssparilla and has heen greatly strengthened.” 
Mrs. J. J. Dolan, 75 Jamaica St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 
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CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 


Vermont’s Great ‘Statesman Recomn- 
mends Dr. Greene’s Nervura to All. 


He Says Dr. Greene's Nervura is a 
Wonderful Medicine. It Surely Cures 
the Weak, Tired and Nervous. 


Hon. T. 8S. McGinniss, of Jericho, Vt., the 
war horse of the Democratic party, is Ver- 
mont’s silver-tongued orator, and always and 
ever commands the attention and respect of 
the people. He ran at the last election as the 
people’s candidate for governor. Such js the 
high standing of the man, who, out of his 
own experience, advises you to use Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blcod and nerve remedy 
to be cured. 

‘“We have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy in our family,” he 
says, “and think highly of it. We could 
plainly see that it had the desired effect upon 
Mrs. McGinniss, and firmly believe that, 
could we have persuaded her to use the medi- 
cine, it would have cured her entirely from 
her extremely nervous condition, but she was 
greatly benefited as it was. 

“We have used it in our family with good 
results, and have recommended it to our 
friends, and know of many who have used 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
with the best results. I do not hesitate to 
recommend the medicine to all. It is a 
wonderful medicine.” 

It must indeed be a great and good medi- 








3, MCGINNISS, 


cine which can call out such strong words in 
its praise as this recommendation of this 
honored statesman, for all to use Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blocd and nerve remedy to be cured. 
But it is a fact that doctors, statesmen, 
scholars, preachers, druggists and the people 
everywhere unite with one voice in pronounc- 
ing this grand medicine the greatest curer of 
disease ever known. The weak, the feeble, 
the nervous, the run-down and debilitated, 
the sufferers from poor blood, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, kidney and liver diseases, all are 
restored to health and strength by its marvel- 
ous curative powers. 

It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medica] discovery is the result of 
his vast experience. The great reputation of 
Dr. Greene is a guarantee that his medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be con- 
sulted by any one at any time free of charge, 
personally or by letter, gives absolute as- 
surance of the beneficial action of this wonder- 
ful medicine. 
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Marriages. 


The charg2 for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





DANIELSON—A MES—In Killingly, Ct , Oct. 10, by Rev. 
Wiliam H. Beard, Willara 8. Danielsun and Lucy G. 
Ames, both of Killingly. 

HEALD—GOODELL—In Boston, Oct. 9, by Rev. A. H. 
Piumb, D. v., Frank H. Heald of “Milford, N. H., and 
Laura, daughter of the late Hev. C. L, Goodell, D. D., 
of St. Louis. 

MILLS—VOSE—In Calais, Me., Sept. 5, Rev. George 8S. 
Mills, pastor of the North Church, belfast, aud Kate 
G., daughter of Dr. E. H. Vose ot Calais. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 18 twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CLOCK—In Darien, ('t., Oct.4, Sarab Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late William and megs Mather Clock, aged 
56 yrs, 8 mos. and 5 dys. For thirty-three years she 
was a faithful member of the Congregational church, 

FARNSWURItH—In North Bridgton, Me., Oct. 7, George 
8., 8on of the late Dr. Samuel and Nancy Farnsworth, 
aged 74 yrs. 

JEN NINGS—Iao Bristol, Ct., Oct. 5, Rev. William J. 
Jennings, a retired minister, aged 73 yrs. 

KENDALL—In Townsend, Oct. 12, Rev. 8. C. Kendall, 
ey la of Congregatiunal churches in Web 
ster and Milfore and in Milford, N. H., and Ellington, 
Ct., aged 70 yre., 11 mos. 











IRA P. RANKIN, 


Died in San Fraucisco, on the mornity of Oct. 1, aged 
neariy seventy-uine years, a mau whu has made his 
mark upon the political, commercial aud re igious site 
of the racific coast and vf the State of Caliornia in 
particular. Born iu relham, Mass , iv i817, he eugaged 
in active business in Boston, connecting himseit with 
the Bowdoin Screet Church, but became one uf the 
furty-seven who were organized as the Mount Vernon 
Chureb in 1842, unuer the pastorate of Rev Dr. Kirk. 
For some yeurs Le had been the iast survivor of its 
original pyar pee ag Ten years jiater he decided to 
oome to Ualifurnia in spite of flattering prospects for 
business and usefulness in the city where be had made 
his home. By his atiractive personality, strict integ- 
rity und indumitable eneigy Le soon «s8tabiishea him- 
seif in a manufacturing enterprise at the beaa of which 
he remained till almost the ciuse of his long and useful 
life. In the troubled days of early Culitornia bListory 
men were needed who, fearing Gud, had wothing else 
to fear, and whatever the general impressiou regarding 
the Vigilance Comanittee it did a work tor the State 
whose influence r maius and wuich bas pever required 
to be done uver agam. in this Movement Le was a 
leader, and t.ose who were privileged tu know his 
calm and thoughtful spirit, and his broad and catholic 
views of men ard things, are sure that his influence 
upou those turbulent times could only bave been in the 
interest of > ang ey sp and good government. 

Never hoidiug high «ffice, vo may in the city has been 
more actively engaged in ihe multifarious public and 
semi-public services which require great business ca- 
pacity, pubsic spirit and the urquestioning contidence 
of his tellowmen. As collector of the port under Pres- 
ide. t Lincuin, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
trustee of the Lick estate, chairman of State boards, 
ete., giving freely of his time ana money for every re- 
ligious and pbilantbropic purpose, he has left a place 
which it will be oifficult to fill. And as no man of 
strong convictions and tearless io their expression can 
pass threugh such experiences without making ene- 
mies, 80 few men have had more bitter and unkind 
thi. gs said of them. But he lived down all such, and 
now that he is gone no one but basa kind and tender 
regret that we shall see his face no more. 

An original Republican, he was a strong factor in 
holding this State firmly in the Union when the result 
was trembling in the balance. He was better known 
to the religious community f_r his connection with the 
First Congrerzational Church, which he joined in 1856, 
soon after his arrival in the city, Uhosen a deacon in 
1875 he was continued in that office by successive re- 
elections until bis death. For many years he has filled 
the responsible position of chairman of the boaru of 
trustees, Practically he was the committee ot supply 
whenever the pulpit was vacant, by the absence of the 
pastor or otherwise, chairman of the music committee, 
the mainstay of the pastor. the dip/omatic and kindly 
arbitrator and peacemaker in any matters of disagree- 
ment or dispute. 

He was a student to the end of his life He never 
grew old. Active as a boy, he despised the slippered 
ease attractive to men who have outlived their usefui- 
ness. A tramp of fifteen or twenty miles was recrea- 
tion tohim. But for nesiecting the dictates of common 
prudence the cold which developed into pneumopia 
might have been easily checked. On Saturday he 
was about bis business. On Sunday though mani- 
festly very ill, he almost insisted upon getting up and 

going to churcb as usual, and when on Monday «after- 
noon bis ms gem a told him that he could hardly sur- 
vive another night he said he “hadn't su posed his 
illness was ——e serious, but the Lord’s will be 
done,” and as simply and quietly as a child Jies down to 
sleep he weut home to glory. “ Let me oie the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 
J. H. B. 


MRS. NELLIE JOHNSON HARRINGTON. 


Nellie 8S. Johnson was born in Worcester, Mass , June 
25, 1858, and educated in the public schools of Cam- 
bridge and at Mt. Holyoke. Her mother, Mrs. Eunice 
S. Johnson, was a woman of marked Christian earnest- 
ness, from a family which furnished two successful 
Pastors to the churches and two deacons to a single 
church in Springfieid,O. The mantle of the mother’s 








DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm directly into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three timesa day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


ASEM 
CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Ailays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 





the Sones, Protecte the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A partic’ lied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 





The Congregationalist 


devotion descended to this daughter, the oldest gir! in 
a family of six children. She united with the First 
Church of Cambridge at the age of fourteen, and upon 
her marriage to Frank W. Harrington, Jan. 1, 1885, she 
became a member of the North Church of Amherst, 
Mass., of which her brother, Rev. George H. Johnson, 
was then pastor. She enterea heartily into the work 
of this church, at first in the Endeavor Society and 
later in the Ladies’ Missionary Society, to whose presi- 
dency she was chosen when her mother was promoted 
from that office to her heavenly reward. 

Gifted as a writer, she ceuld often be the life of a 
meeting which health or home cares prevented her 
attending by sending a sketch of a missionary station 
or hero, or by some tale that illustrated a whole pas- 
sage of Scripture. When on Sunday, Sept 29, she 
passed from the church below to the church above, it 
was at once felt that vo words could better character- 
ize her consecrated life than those which her pastor, 
Rev. E. W. Gaylord, selected for his funeral discourse, 
“For me to live is Christ and to die is gain.” Never 
strong in her health, she bad failed gradually for 
nearly a year before the release came. A loving bus- 
band and two little ones will especially cherish the 
memory of one who cannot be forgotten by many oth- 
ers who look back to her prayers and earnest words as 
the commencement of their own faith. 





{| Headache....... 
Destroys......... 
FRORIER 000200000 


Resulting in poor memory, irritability, ner- 








Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 








vousness and intellectual exhaustion. It 
induces other forms of disease, such as epi- 
lepsy. heart disease, apoplexy, insanity, etc. 

Mrs. Chas. A. Myers, 201 Hanna St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., writes Oct. 7, 1894. “I suffered 
terribly with severe headaches, dizziness, 
backache and nervousness, gradually grow- 
ing worse until my life was despaired of. I 
have taken 5 bottles of Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine, and am a well woman.” 


On sale by all druggists. Dr. Miles’ Book 
on Heart and Nervous Disorders, FREE, 
by mail. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


seo. Miles’ 
eesessesncoee| NEF VINE 
Restores Health | 
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| BETTONS | 
‘PILE SALVE: 


A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to nine 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brewn Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
f the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mH anagency. Write at once. 
RocuestTer RADIATOR COMPANY, 

No. 41 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. V 








U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Aninstitution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. K. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 












DENT’S 

\ TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

i Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich 





ON 
(A Dweii Auair.) 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns. Bunions, \"" | 














No Home Should 


nea which has continued to this date. 


tration, and liver trouble, who have been great 
thol, Mass. 





ELY BROTHERS, 5 Warren Street, New York. 





agent for Connecticut West o 





“TI sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. 
tried Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dee. 17, 1991 
I commenced using the Electropvise and continued it about four months. During this time my disabi'itle 
were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 


— Cure Without Medicine 





Be Without It. 


I also 


“I know persons who were afflicted with quinsy sore 5 iy g oY eats geteee debility, nervous pros- 
y helped by it. ave great faitb in it. 


Rev. J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIOTT, Room 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 


the Connecticut Kiver. 





The U. S. Government Departments 
At Washington Use 


1,620 REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


and only 370 of all other makes combined. 


witttn SIX MEM 


Contains Many Useful Improvements. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















Copyright 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


To insure the best results from exercise, rub 
well with a coarse towel while cooling, get under 
a warm shower, take a quick scrub with Ivory 
Soap, then some colder water and dry without 


more rubbing than necessary. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its easy 
rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant sensation it brings, is 


the soap most frequently preferred for the bath. * 





RUFFLED MUSLIN 
CURTAINS. 


$2.00 $3.00 $3.50 
$2.50 $3.25 $4.50 


PER PAIR. 


Between 600 and 709 Pairs of Imported 
Curtains made of Fine Real Swiss Muslins. 

Every pair is full size and guaranteed 
perfect and fresh. 


We offer them at almost exactly the 
cost to Import. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


Tremont St. and Temple PI, 
BOSTON. 





Three reasons for the value of Nestlé’s Food 
as a diet for infants are its Simplicity, Economy 
and Safety. That it can be prepared in five 
minutes is important; that it requires nothing 
but the addition of water, and costs but 50 cents 
for a pound package, is also important; but that 
its use does not depend on the addition of cow’s 
milk, with all its attending dangers, is of far 
more importance than all else. In selecting a 


Food for your baby remember that Nestlé’s y 


Food is safe. 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our book “The Baby” will be 
sent to any mother addressing 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents in America, 73 Warren St., N. Y. 





